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CURRENT MANPOWER AND LABOUR 


RELATIONS REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Current Manpower Situation 


The employment situation showed further improvement in April, reflecting 
for the most part gains in construction and agriculture. Total employment was 
estimated to be 5,664,000; the increase of 112,000 from the previous month 
was significantly more than the normal seasonal increase for April. The gain 
in non-farm employment was particularly impressive. This marks the fourth 
consecutive month in which non-farm employment has increased more than 
seasonally, after showing little more than the usual seasonal changes for 
most of 1958. Since the turn of the year, the non-seasonal gain has been 
almost 3 per cent. 

Spring work in agriculture began early this year, with a correspondingly 
early rise in farm employment. Consequently, additions to the farm work force 
in April were smaller than in past years. An estimated 661,000 persons were 
engaged in farm work during April, 30,000 fewer than a year before. 

Non-agricultural employment rose from 4,933,000 to 5,003,000 during the 
month, about double the average increase during April. Since the beginning 
of the year non-farm employment, seasonally adjusted, has advanced in all 
regions, and in all regions except the Atlantic Provinces it has risen above the 
pre-recession peaks. In the two central regions, non-farm employment jumped 
sharply in the first two months of this year but has shown little change since. 
In the Prairie Provinces the increase was very sharp in both March and April; 
currently non-farm employment in this region is 6 per cent above last year 
and 10 per cent higher than two years ago. The gain in British Columbia was 
less spectacular than in the Prairie region although the margin over last year 
was the same in each. 

The number of job seekers fell from 525,000 in March to 445,000 in 
April, about the same decline as last year. Consequently, the year-to-year 
decline (77,000) was about the same as it was last month. There were 
other indications of improved conditions: temporary layoffs declined over 
the year from 32,000 to 22,000; the number of short-time workers dropped 
slightly from 49,000 to 44,000 over the year, and the number laid off for 
part of the week was down from 12,000 to 10,000. 

Duration of unemployment was still significantly greater than it has 
been in past years. This April an estimated 84,000 job seekers had been 
looking for work for more than six months, compared with 71,000 last April. 
For all job seekers, the average time seeking work was approximately as 
follows: April 1957, 3.7 months; April 1958, 4.7 months; April 1959, 5.2 
months. 

The age distribution of the job seekers in April was not very different 
from a year ago. The main change was in younger women (14 to 19 years) 
and older men (45 years and over), who now form a significantly larger 
proportion of the total number without jobs and seeking work than last year. 
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Industrial Trends 


The service-producing industries* continued to provide the main increase 
in employment from last year. In April the year-to-year gain of 157,000 in 
total non-farm employment was largely accounted for by an increase of 141,000 
in these industries. The service industry itself accounted for 103,000 of the 
total increase. 

Production and employment in some sections of manufacturing have 
increased substantially since the turn of the year, but over-all recovery in 
manufacturing has not been too impressive. Weakness was centred mainly 
in the producers goods industries, particularly in the manufacture of aircraft, 
machinery, and heavy electrical apparatus. Production of primary steel, con- 
struction materials and consumer goods (particularly motor vehicles, household 
durable goods and textiles) has been the main basis of the moderate over-all 
gain. 

Forestry employment strengthened slightly towards the end of last year, 
but dropped more sharply than usual in recent months. As a result, the 
number employed in April was not much above depressed levels of last year. 
There were marked regional variations, from a very high level of activity 
in British Columbia to low levels in Ontario and Newfoundland. 

The seasonal expansion in construction has been encouraging. The 
annual investment survey conducted by the Department of Trade and Com- 
merce shows that expected outlays on construction in 1959 are slightly smaller 
than last year. The report also indicates that if general economic conditions 
continue to improve, an upward revision of investment plans is not unlikely. 
Recent announcements of new projects, notably in the western provinces, 
indicate that in these regions at least, labour requirements in the construction 
industry may be greater than was expected earlier. In April, employment 
in the industry was estimated to be 399,000, up 24,000 from a year earlier, 
and 8,000 from April 1957. 


1953-54 and 1957-58 Recessions Compared 


In the past three years the Canadian economy has passed from vigorous 
expansion to contraction and in recent months has shown signs of developing 
another round of expansion. While the recession had fairly well run its 
course as early as last summer, there was little real improvement in the 
economy until late in 1958. Recently, however, increases in employment 
and output have been the largest in more than two years and prospects are 
that this upward trend will continue this summer. 

In retrospect, the recession was similar in many respects to the earlier 
postwar contraction of 1953-54. Both recessions were of roughly the same 
duration, and total employment declined by about the same amount in the two 
periods. The drop in non-farm output was greater during the recent business 
decline than it was in 1953-54. A general shortening of the work week 
developed during both recessions: average hours worked in manufacturing 
(seasonally adjusted) dropped four-fifths of an hour in the recent contraction 
and a full hour in 1953-54, 


4 * Includes transportation, communication, storage, trade, finance, insurance, real estate, 
and service. : 
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A look at the statistics shows that trends were somewhat similar during 
the two recessions but that there were important differences in the extent of 
some of the changes. In both periods, the slowdown in investment had a 
considerable impact on employment in construction and machinery manufac- 
turing. The table below shows, however, that building and general engineering 
construction declined 15 per cent in the 18 months following the peak in 1957 
compared with a 7-per-cent decline during the comparable period in 1953-54. 

The relative stability of consumer purchasing had a strengthening influence 
on the economy during both recessions. While shifts in the pattern of consump- 
tion occurred during the downward phase of both business cycles, the value of 
consumption expenditures continued to rise. The changes in purchases among 
the various types of goods and services had a noticeable impact on particular 
industries. During 1958, for example, the sharp rise in consumer outlays for 
new housing helped to compensate for reduced purchases in other sectors. 
On the other hand, sales of some types of consumer durables fell off sharply; 
this was particularly true of automobiles. 

Exports of goods and services showed little over-all change in the last 
recession because major increases in uranium ores and concentrates, aircraft, 
natural gas, wheat and flour, offset decreases in some of the new resource 
products such as petroleum and iron ore and in many traditional exports 
such as pulp and paper, asbestos and various other non-ferrous metals. In 
the earlier recession exports of grains and flour declined sharply, more than 
offsetting the increase in non-grain exports. 

Finally, government action at the municipal, provincial and federal levels 
had an important stabilizing influence in both recessions. In the recent down- 
turn, however, government expenditures for goods and services, and government 
transfer payments, were much larger than in 1953-54. 


Employment Changes in the Two Recessions 


The chief similarity of employment trends between the two recessions 
was in manufacturing and mining. In each of these industries the employment 
decline after 18 months was virtually the same. A notable increase in uranium 
mining in 1957-58 offset, to a large extent, employment losses in base metals 
and coal mining. Construction and transportation registered somewhat larger 
declines in the second recession than in 1953-54. Building and general 
engineering was the source of much of the weakness in construction. 

The trade, finance and service industries were a strong support to the 
economy during both recessions, with perhaps slightly more strength in 1953-54. 
Because they accounted for close to 50 per cent of total non-agricultural 
employment in January 1959 (after a rise of more than 2 per cent in four 
years), the support lent by these industries was important. 

The main differences between 1953-54 and 1957-58 were in forestry 
and public utilities. Forestry experienced a drop of more than 30 per cent in 
the latter recession. In contrast, forestry employment in 1953-54 declined 
only about 7 per cent during the first year of the recession and had fully 
recovered six months later. Public utilities (relatively small, employment-wise ) 
rose substantially throughout 1953-54 but showed only a moderate increase 
in 1957-58. 
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A feature of both recessions was that the decline in manufacturing 
employment was concentrated in durable goods, and in both it amounted 
to about 10 per cent after a period of 18 months. Non-durable goods manufac- 
turing fared a little better in the second recession, the employment decline 
being less than half as large as it was in 1953-54. 


Transportation equipment manufacturing was hardest hit during both 
recessions, the loss in employment amounting to almost 20 per cent. Iron 
and steel products employment was sustained better in 1957-58, but the 
number of workers in machinery manufacturing fell by 18 per cent in 18 
months, a much larger decline than in the earlier recession. This was in 
contrast to a smaller drop in primary iron and steel, where employment 
declined 12 per cent in 18 months, 10 percentage points less than in 1953-54. 
Electrical goods employment weakened much more in the second recession. 
Paper and chemical products were also somewhat weaker in 1957-58, but 
wood products employment was relatively stronger. Food and beverages 
and clothing were stronger in the 1957-58 period. Clothing employment 
declined much less in 1957-58 than in the previous recession. 

Probably the most important difference between the two periods was in 
unemployment. In the recent recession the number of persons without jobs 
and seeking work reached a high of 10 per cent of the labour force. In the 
previous downturn the peak was 7.4 per cent. Differences in the number unem- 
ployed, and their characteristics, will be discussed in a subsequent issue. 


Employment Changes in Two Recessions, 1953-54 and 1957-58 


Indexes (1949=100) Seasonally Adjusted 


Totes Employm ent Percentage Change Employment Percentage Change 
epee Abs (18 Months Later) Teno 05s (18 Months Later) 

Industrial Composite.............. 114.3 —4,2 123.6 —§.2 
Forestry Se ER TR 8.) Oc 97.0 +5.6 11153 —33.1 

Mining: :, One icy ce, co. eee 114.2 —3.1 127.1 —2.4f 
Manutacturing:......../2heeeeee 111.6 —7.1 116.7 —6.4 
Durable Goods Mfg.......... 124.6 —10.8 126.6 —11.5 
Non-Durable Goods Mfg..... 105.0 —3.7 108.4 —1.6 
Construction: so 04) Mcs saeneee 119.0 —6.3 138.5 —10.2 
Building and Gen. Engineering 124.9 —7.5 147.6 —15.3 
Hwys., Streets and Bridges.. . 99.0 +6.8 124.3 eS: 

Transportation, Storage and 

Communication. ..5.0.. 40. 110.9 —2.2 1201 —6.1 
PublicyUtilitveseeerch eee 101.5 +15.4 133.8 +2.7 
META G® saaicley diate seitee’s ose 113.6 +1.4 131.8 —0.1 
IMEI, Sos ohash Bae ae ee .aey sce. 123,1 +5.6 144.0 +5.0 
DELVICOrn deme | ee ee 109.7 +2.9 131.4 +3.2 
Manufacturing, ......<..c.+.+.ss06 111.6 —7.1 116.7 —6.4 
Food and Beverages............ 105.5 —0.2 111.5 +3.0 
Clothing Ai: dcbucuc et + oe eee 104.7 —12.0 94.7 —3.4 
Iron and Steel Products........ 113.4 —14.3 114.8 —9.6 
Machinery Mfg............... 116.1 —7.5 127.7 —18.3 
Primary Iron and Steel....... 121.6 —22.9 127.3 —12.5 
Transportation Equipment..... 153.9 —18.1 145.0 1083 
Paper Products: 5.0 eee 108.9 +5.5 125.2 —2.4 
IWoeodsProducts..enculnin eens 108.4 —6.0 , 106.6 =A 52 
Electrical Goods...............- 134.0 —2.9 153.3 —13.4 
Chemical Products........... 115.6 +4.7 132.9 —2.9 


+ Adjusted for strike. 


* The expansion of total employment had clearly ended at these dates, although there were erratic 
movements to fractionally higher levels in preceding or subsequent months. Since employment in 
each industry has its own time cycle, this table is not a comparison of cyclical change for each indus- 
try; rather it is a comparison of the behaviour of each during the declines in over-all employment. 
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Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of May 10, 1959) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)................. April 18 6, 109, 000 + 0.5 + 0.8 
PUGESMMEESONS WAUH JODS...0%.. oa aiatyess eee nee April 18 5,664,000 | + 2.0 + 2.3 
At work 35 hours or more................ April 18 4,957,000 | + 2.5 +, 1.8 
At work less than 35 hours................| April 18 235,000 — 7:9 + 15.8 
Waihiyobs but not. at work...0c..-...s64.- April 18 169,000 | — 7.7 + 6.3 
With jobs but on short time...............| April 18 44,000 — 4.4 — 10.2 
On temporary layoff for thefull week...... April 18 22,000 —24.1 — 31:3 

Persons without jobs and seeking work....... April 18 445, 000 —15:2 — 14.8 

Persons with jobs in agriculture..............| April 18 661,000 + 6.8 — 4.4 

Persons with jobs in non-agriculture.......... April 18 5,003, 000 + 1.4 + 3.2 

PRoualapaidewonkers' 0. \ehcniens oss Ree ek, April 18 4,546,000 + 1.6 +. 3.0 
Registered for work, NES (b) 

Jel EBVO cent oper ik Lee ae April 16 106,600 |} — 8.8 — 8.0 

QTE BEE cn ee is 6 RE Bl ee April 16 251,700 — 6.0 =r ocd, 

(OTAGEINIG): US ap OOS Ce eee eee April 16 209, 200 = OE — 7.8 

IPSS VTS 5 id eu co.n BeRO Olea Reena S e April 16 98, 900 — 6.6 —) 1s.4 

“PRG. doy oon als see te aa ne oe April 16 67,300 | — 9.4 — 23.9 

otal allmestOnSris.c/davad ces see -yaee oe -April 16 738,700 | — 7.8 — 9.6 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- 

RR IRIRERE SI Sees OF er March 31 7664802 I urmiGnl hee 108 
Amount of benefit payments..................| March $65,868,439 | +13.4 — 9.0 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).......... February 113.0 — 0.6 0.0 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... February 107.5 0.0 SWE 
Linnea Us Ge meee 5 oe onnette ob eee Ist Qtr. 1959 16,955 — — 20.2 

Destined to the labour force................. Ist Qtr. 1959 8,056 — — 23.0 

Conciliation Services 
Number of cases in progress...........-...505 February 684 — 2.6 — 6.9 
Number of workers involved................. February 124, 355 —10.6 — 45.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
SimiestandmOCkOuls. ees. c;dreee dees... ef April 22 —29.0 = 31.3 
Wiorkens InyvVOlvedi a hee Matnn Go ouneeeeiies +5 April 8, 747 —58.3 — 26.9 
PP eOMAIM TAM CAVA cetieeeties cone eevee s. April 72,340 —24.2 — 40.9 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries...........) February $73.09 | + 1.0 + 4.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)...............| February $1.71} + 0.6 + 3.6 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........ February 40.9} + 0.7 + 2.3 
Average weekly earnings (mfg.)............... February $69.77 | + 0:7 + 5.5 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100).......... April 125.4} — 0.1 =e O82 
Real weekly earnings (mfg. av. 1949 = 100)....| February 133.0} + 1.1 + 3.8 
Total labour income..................-$000,000} February 1,360 + 0.7 + 6.5 
Industrial Production 
Motali(average 1949'=1100).5.......... Miso.) March 158.6 | — 0.8 + 6.2 
REPS S.C ULIN Shee fete minacct epuiokhs devs aistee serve. March 142.4 | + 0.7 + 5.8 
reed Weil. cicaih ceric anes aks 6 March 143.5) + 1.0 + 5. 
MOD UCA MICHIE? hs he otiteeica tien the ches March 141.4} + 0.4 + 6. 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 339, March issue. 


(b) See page 339, March issue. 
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Manpower Situation in Local Areas 


| LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - ATLANTIC 


----- 1957-58 1958-59 
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ATLANTIC 


Employment showed greater expan- 
sion in the Atlantic region during April 
of this year than in the same month of 
the past three years. In the April labour 
force survey, an estimated 459,000 per- 
sons had jobs, about 18,000 more than 
in March and 24,000 more than in April 
1958. Seasonal industries figured prom- 
inently in the over-all employment gain 
during the month. In construction the 
advance was greater than usual, partly 
because outdoor work was aided by 
favourable weather. Fishing and _ fish 
processing shared in the spring pickup in 
employment; the fishing industry norm- 


375,000 ————}—- 


ally reaches a peak in July so that 
additional gains can be expected in the 

next few months. Sawmilling and road 
transportation showed little improvement during April as weight restrictions 
were still in effect on rural roads. The Cape Breton coal mines, which were 
closed down during March, re-opened in April. Manufacturing employment 
showed a slight improvement during the month as a result of further strengthen- 
ing in shipbuilding. The level of manufacturing employment was still lower 
than last year, however, owing to continuing weaknesses in the iron and steel 
products industries. 


J) AAS IGS Da) Re IMS Ae (Me 


Employment trends in water transportation and logging followed the 
usual spring pattern. As usual at this time of the year, opening of navigation 
on the St. Lawrence resulted in a decline in Atlantic port activity. Logging 
employment showed a similar decline during April as hauling operations 
terminated ‘in various districts. Logging activity was expected to increase 
again during May, however, as the river drives get underway. 

Unemployment declined in virtually all parts of the region during April. 
It was still substantial in most areas, though lower than in the corresponding 
period last year. The classification of the 21 areas in the region was as 
follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus 19 (20); in 
moderate surplus 2 (1). 


Local Area Developments 


St. John’s (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. The construction industry, 
which usually provides a large number of jobs during the busy season, expanded 
more rapidly than usual during the month. The number of construction workers 
registered at the NES offices showed a 15-per-cent. decline from the March 
figure, compared with a 10-per-cent decrease during the same period last 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—APRIL 1959 


SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR ~ 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Edmonton Calgary 
aurea Halifax 
t. John’s —->HAMILTON | 
{ METROPOLITAN AREAS | Windsor Montreal | 
(labour force 75,000 or more) Ottawa-Hull 
a: Toronto 
‘ —->VANCOUVER-NEW- 
x d WESTMINSTER 
—-> WINNIPEG 
, — . 
y Corner Brook Brantford Kitchener 
a Cornwall Guelph 
ay Farnham-Granby Kingston 
} Fort William- London 
\ Port Arthur —}NIAGARA- 
pal \ Joliette PENINSULA 
__ MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS| Lac St. Jean Oshawa 
Hy (labour force 25,000-75,000; 60| Moncton eer y 
» (labour force 25,000-75,000; 60) New Glasgow —»>SARNIA 
per cent or more in non-agri- | Peterborough Sudbury 
i cultural activity) Rouyn-Val d’Or Victoria 
* Shawinigan 
% Sherbrooke 
. Sydney 
: Timmins- 
Le Kirkland Lake 
i Trois Riviéres 
) Cher Chathon 
ariottetown atham 
\ MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | North Battleford Lethbridge 
i AREAS Prince Albert Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40) Riviére du Loup Red Deer 
__ per cent or more in agriculture)| Thetford-Megantic- Regina 
St. Georges Saskatoon 
ay Yorkton 
; h | Bathurst —->BEAUHARNOIS —»>GALT 
} Bracebridge —> BELLEVILLE- Kitimat 
Brampton TRENTON —->MEDICINE HAT 
| Bridgewater Central —->ST. THOMAS 
: 4 Campbellton Vancouver —» WOODSTOCK- 
‘ Dauphin Island INGERSOLL 
. Dawson Creek —->CHILLIWACK 
id Edmundston Cranbrook 
Fredericton —»DRUMHELLER 
| Gaspé —>DRUMMONDVILLE 
Grand Falls Goderich 
> \ Kentville Kamloops 
, Lindsay Listowel 
} Montmagny Lachute-Ste. 
§ Newcastle Thérése _ 
. North oy, - ey ee aa 
f Okanagan Valle } St. Jean 
a MINOR AREAS Gqet end Oe —}>SAULT STE MARIE 
' (labour force 10,000-25,000) Pembroke —->SIMCOE 
Portage La Stratford 
a rairie | Swift Current 
2) PRINCE GEORGE <—|——->TRAIL-NELSON 
; Prince Rupert Walkerton 
Quebec North Shore —> WEYBURN 
Rimouski 
Ste Agathe- 
\ St. Jéréme 
: St. Stephen 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Truro 
Valleyfield 
Victoriaville 
Woodstock 
Yarmouth 


i? 3 


—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved, For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 339, March issue. 
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year. Construction employment continued at a much higher level than last 
year. Most other industries in the area showed slight year-to-year employment 
gains. All activities that were curtailed by winter weather conditions were 
busier during the month. The opening of the lobster season in April boosted 
employment among fishermen. 


Halifax (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. The employment situation in 
this area remained much more favourable than in other parts of the region. 
Manufacturing, which accounts for almost one-third of total industrial employ- 
ment in the area, showed little employment change during the month. All 
plants in the area were reported to be operating at capacity. Employment in 
retail trade was maintained at a higher level than last year ete a reported 
drop in the volume of sales. 


Saint John (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Unemployment increased 
as usual in this area as a result of a decline in shipping through the port 
of Saint John. The level of unemployment was still considerably lower than 
last year, however. Total employment was considerably higher than a year 
before. At the end of February, industrial employment showed a year-to-year 
increase of 11 per cent; all industries showed sizable gains. The construction 
industry in particular has shown unusual strength during recent months. In 
the first quarter of 1959, construction employment was more than one-third 
higher than in the comparable period last year. 


ae 


Employment rose in the Quebec region 
as activity in agricultural and other sea- 
sonal industries began to pick up. In 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS - QUEBEC 
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April, the number of persons with jobs 
was estimated to be 1,532,000, an in- 
crease of some 22,000 over the previous 
month and 15,000 over last year. In 
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Recaee | sharp contrast with this time last year, 
uae eae | when entries into the labour force were 
unusually large, the labour force declined 
non-seasonally. In the same period, the 
employment increase was close to the 
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With Jobs: 


Non-Agriculture gle 


1,350,000 


ployment fell below last year’s level. 

Activity in the woods reached its 
seasonal low point during the month but 
employment was at a higher level than 

last year. During the second half of 
a preparations for the river aiating resulted in some hirings. 

With the opening of the navigation season on the St. Lawrence, seamen, 
stevedores and longshoremen were being hired. _ 

Employment was stable during the month in metal mining, the heavy 
production of steel in the United States influencing iron ore production favour- 
ably. There was a further layoff in asbestos mining, and some short time was 
reported as a result of road restrictions. 

Much of the non-farm employment increase was in construction, although 
the seasonal upswing in this industry was not as vigorous as last spring. The 
main requirement for labour was in residential and highway construction. In 
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most urban centres, the number of housing units started in April was lower 
than last year, although the volume of work underway was still considerably 
higher. 

In manufacturing, primary and secondary textile plants, along with boot 
and shoe factories, continued to show strength. The seasonal peaks of activity 
in these industries during the first quarter of 1959 were higher than a year ago. 
The chief weaknesses in manufacturing were still in aluminium, heavy machinery 
and other iron and steel products. Activity in shipbuilding and the manufac- 
ture of railway rolling stock and electrical apparatus picked up after declining 
for most of last year. 

Unemployment declined considerably during the month and in 16 of 
the 24 areas was lower than a year ago. At the end of April, the area classifica- 
tion was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 
18 (21); in moderate surplus, 6 (3). 


Local Area Developments 


Montreal (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. Unemployment declined fur- 
ther during the month and was lower than a year ago. The seasonal rise in 
construction, mainly residential, contributed most to the rise in employment. 
Employment also rose seasonally in food and beverage, iron and steel and 
construction materials plants. Activity in textile, clothing and leather manu- 
facturing fell off after Easter but was higher than last year. There was little 
change in employment in aircraft and railway rolling stock manufacturing. 


Quebec-Levis (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Unemployment declined 
further during the month but not enough to warrant the reclassification of 
the area. The opening of the navigation season resulted in the rehiring of 
seamen and longshoremen. In spite of a seasonal decline during April, a rising 
employment trend in consumer non-durable goods manufacturing was main- 
tained; in February, employment in the clothing and leather industry was 
9 and 10 per cent higher, respectively, than a year earlier. Shipbuilding plants 
in Levis took on additional staff and indications are that this industry will 
have a good season. About 300 workers were laid off in a tobacco factory 
due to reorganization of the company. 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario continued to increase during the month although 
the rise was no greater than is usual for this time of year. The number of 
persons with jobs at April 18 was estimated to be 2,139,000, some 32,000 
higher than the previous month and about 31,000 more than a year before. 
About 40 per cent of the increase occurred in agriculture. Unemployment 
declined considerably during the month and was noticeably lower than last 
year. 

Manufacturing employment showed noticeable gains over the month. One 
conspicuous element was the steel industry, which was operating at a rate 
some 30 per cent above last year’s level, partly in response to new orders 
from the construction industry, and partly owing to a build-up of depleted 
stocks in other steel-using industry. Most durable goods industries were 
operating at a fairly high level. Production of farm implements and railway 
rolling stock continued to increase, resulting in new hirings. Other capital 
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goods industries, however, showed little 
change from last month. Motor vehicle 
production recorded another 10-per-cent 
gain from the previous month, exceeding 
last year’s output by 18 per cent. Activity 
in the construction industry was some- 
what lower than last year, although 
higher in roadbuilding and residential 
construction. Improved weather con- 
ditions resulted in new demands for 
labour from agriculture, transportation 
and forestry. 

Nine of the 34 areas in the region 
were reclassified during the month, all 
to categories denoting less unemployment. 
At the end of April, the area classification 
was as follows (last year’s figures in 
brackets): in substantial surplus, 11 (12); 
in moderate surplus, 19 (21); in balance, 4 (1). 
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Local Area Developments 


Hamilton (metropolitan) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unem- 
ployment showed a considerable drop from last month as well as from last 
year, the area deriving its main strength from the heavy labour demands of 
plants producing steel, farm implements and railway rolling stock. The area’s 
weaknesses were in electrical appliance and textile manufacturing. Construction, 
particularly non-residential building, was opening up rapidly. 

Metropolitan Areas with Classifications Unchanged: Ottawa-Hull (Group 2): 
Employment increased at a much faster rate than had been expected earlier, 
with a particularly heavy demand for construction workers. Toronto (Group 
2): The pattern of production and trade was irregular, but there was a general 
increase in activity. The structural steel and farm implements industries 
continued at a high level of production and employment. Activity in iron 
castings and machine shops showed little improvement. Work was scheduled 
to begin soon on a large number of building projects. Windsor (Group 1): 
The employment situation showed considerable improvement over last month 
as well as over last year, although there was still a substantial surplus of 
workers. The principal cause of the improvement was the increased rate of 
motor vehicle production, but construction activity also showed signs of 
improvement. 


Niagara Peninsula and Sarnia (major industrial) were reclassified from Group 
1 to Group 2. General seasonal improvement in the economic situation brought 
the areas into the moderate surplus category, in spite of the retarding effect 
of the prolonged strike at the Polymer Corporation at Sarnia. 


PRAIRIE 


A substantial increase in employment occurred on the Prairies in April. 
The number of persons with jobs rose by an estimated 29,000 from the month 
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before to 1,012,000; the increase was 
shared almost equally between farming 
and non-agricultural categories. The writ puedoce 4 nec batkced: 
change in the non-farm industries was : prank 
considerably larger than in the same 
month of any of the preceding three years 
and it brought the level of employment 
in them to 43,000 above the same month 
of 1958. Farm hirings were not as large |" oe 
as usual and the farm labour force was | joes SS re) 
estimated to be 15,000 below the total | 

of a year earlier. hg Pa 

Uncertainty in the agricultural sector | 70, a Non-Agriculture 
was indicated by early reports of ex- | : 
tremely unfavourable conditions at the 
start of the crop year. Reserve moisture | sates ox of § 
was inadequate, widespread soil drifting . Peake aye Gt 
took place, and grasshopper infestations SE means 
appeared likely. Export clearances of wheat up to the ae of April were 
moderately lower than the same period of the previous crop year, and sales of 
cattle and calves to public stockyards and packing plants in the first four months 
of this year were down from the same period of last year by about 25 per 
cent. This decline was offset to some extent by a concurrent increase of 40 
per cent in hog deliveries. Prices of both cattle and hogs were lower this 
year. 

Employment in trade, service, and financial establishments in April con- 
tinued about as strong relative to last year as in February, when it was 5 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Construction expanded, with commercial building 
and housing at a high level. Some slowdown was reported in the number of 
new housing units started, but the volume of work in progress and the number 
of workers engaged in home building were well up from a year earlier. Unem- 
ployment continued to decline steadily in all areas. In the monthly reclassifica- 
tion of the 20 labour market areas in the region, four were changed to 
categories denoting less unemployment. At the end of April, the classification 
was as follows (last year’s totals in brackets): in substantial surplus 8 (12); 
in moderate surplus, 11 (8); in balance, 1 (0). 


LABOUR FORCE TRENDS —- PRAIRIE 


1,150,000 — 
1,100,000 Lobour Force ——-——— 
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Local Area Developments 


Calgary (metropolitan) remained in Group 2. A large volume of construction 
and some expansion in manufacturing and trade increased the number of 
persons at work. Mechanics, sheet metal workers, draughtsmen, nurses, steno- 
graphers and other persons with training and special skills were in demand. 


Edmonton (metropolitan) remained in Group 1. Opportunities for work 
increased for persons in skilled trades and professions but there was some 
slackness in construction, particularly house building. There was also some 
weakness in outlying districts where coal mining, forestry and oil drilling were 
at low levels. 


Winnipeg (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Unemploy- 
ment was reduced as a result of increasing farm operations and the hiring of 
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railway maintenance and running crews. In addition, construction both in the 
city and at the large hydro and mining developments in Northern Manitoba 
absorbed many job seekers from Winnipeg. 

Fort William-Port Arthur (major industrial) remained in Group 1. Unemploy- 
ment went down a little as railway workers, stevedores, grain handlers, and 
seamen went back to work at the beginning of navigation on the Great Lakes. 
Woods workers were still waiting for the spring river drive to get underway. 
Drumheller (minor) was reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. Expansion of 
municipal and farm work more than offset continued layoffs of coal miners. 
Two mines closed permanently in the month but the miners were retained for 
a short time to dismantle the equipment and other facilities. 


Medicine Hat (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 3. 


PACIFIC 


Employment continued to advance 
steadily, although road conditions caused 
substantial temporary layoffs in Prince 
George and some other interior areas. In 
April, employment in the region was 
estimated to be 522,000, up 11,000 over 
the month and 29,000 from the year 
before. Unemployment continued to 
decline rapidly. 

The recovery in this region is based 

on an upturn in demand for forest 
products, steady gains in the servicing 
industries and, more recently, an upswing 
in mining. In logging and the manufac- 
ture of forest products, current employ- 
ment is substantially higher than last 
year and above the comparable 1957 
os totals. The number of skilled workers 
still unemployed in these industries was down to less than half the corresponding 
figure last year and, on Vancouver Island particularly, shortages of various 
types of skilled logging workers were reported in most of the main logging 
districts. 

Mining employment turned up at the beginning of this year after declining 
fairly steadily for more than 18 months. Activity at the newly reopened mine 
at Britannia continued to rise, as did development work on several new mining 
properties. A brisk demand for mining workers reduced the available supply 
to such an extent that qualified men were becoming scarce. More workers 
were recalled to work at the Kitimat and Trail smelters and further hirings 
were in prospect. 

Although employment in the construction industry started off this year 
more than 15 per cent below last year’s level, conditions in the industry were 
in some ways more satisfactory. One encouraging development was the signing 
of two-year agreements by contractors and major unions. In addition, house- 
building continued at a record pace, work started on a heavy highway program 
and the construction of a new million-dollar industrial development in the 
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Kootenay district, and a number of other new industrial projects have been 
announced. It is fairly certain that employment and earnings in the construction 
industry will be much higher than last year. 


Manufacturing employment, although somewhat higher than last year, was 
still down from the comparable 1957 and 1956 figures. The main weakness 
was in shipbuilding and associated iron and steel product industries. There 
was another slight decline in shipyard employment during April. 


The general back-to-work movement in the region was reflected in the 
reclassification of WVancouver-New Westminster and two smaller areas to 
categories denoting less unemployment. The labour market classification at 
the end of April was as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 3 (9); in moderate surplus, 7 (2); in balance, 1 (0). 


Local Area Developments 


Vancouver-New Westminster (metropolitan) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 
2. Employment conditions improved substantially during the month. The 
number of registrations at National Employment Service offices was down 
to two-thirds of last year’s comparable figure and job vacancies reported were 
up 70 per cent. Experienced miners, shingle sawyers and packers, steel fabri- 
cators, shop welders, power saw machine operators, cabinet makers and 
upholsterers were among those more urgently required. 


Victoria (major industrial) remained in Group 2. Employment was at least 
level with a year earlier; increased hiring in lumber and plywood manufacturing 
offset reduced staffs in the shipyards. National Employment Service registra- 
tions were down 13 per cent over the year. ; 


Chilliwack, Trail and Nelson (minor) reclassified from Group 1 to Group 2. 
The usual upturn in construction, farming and logging reduced unemployment 
from substantial to moderate proportions. 


Prince George (minor) reclassified from Group 2 to Group 1. Road construc- 
tion brought logging to a halt and reduced the production of sawmills and 
planer mills to about one-third of capacity. National Employment Service 
registrations increased from about 2,300 to 4,200 during the month. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas : ¢ 3 otek oi 
April April April April April April | April April 
1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 1959 1958 
jemand 
MGtrOpolitanes:. cs6esciccnceees 4 9 8 3 — — — I = 
Major Industrial............... 15 17 10 9 1 — — — 
Major Agricultural............. 7 8 7 6 _ — — — 
Minors cc/ttt.s- ee eas Cece 33 40 20 17 5 1 _— — 
Thatidll. dadosoueeeearetee 59 74 45 35 6 1 = = 
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Labour-Management Relations 


During April and early May collective bargaining was in progress in a 
number of industries (see accompanying table). Negotiations were proceeding 
in the rubber, pulp and paper (logging operations), textile and clothing indus- 
tries. Only one major strike, at the Polymer Corporation in Sarnia, occurred 
during the period under review. Strike action was averted by the settlement 
of the dispute between the Canadian National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen over the retention of firemen on 
freight and yard diesel locomotives. Negotiations between the United Auto 
Workers and the Studebaker-Packard Company in Hamilton culminated in 
strike action in the middle of May. 


Recent Negotiations and Settlements 


The possibility of a strike by the members of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen employed by the Canadian National Railways 
disappeared when agreement was reached between the union and the company 
shortly before the May 1 deadline. Under the three-year agreement, expiring 
March 31, 1961, and covering the Atlantic and Central regions of the CNR, 
the company will hire no more firemen. It is expected that of the 3,700 firemen 
currently employed throughout the entire Canadian National system, those 
employed in freight and yard service will be progressively removed from diesel 
locomotives through promotions, retirements and deaths over an estimated 
period of 15 years. The firemen now employed are to receive a 94-per-cent 
wage increase-over the three years divided as follows: 2 per cent effective 
April 1, 1958; 5 per cent May 1959; 14 per cent August 1959, and 1 per cent 
April 1960. Vacation credits, which were previously based on mileage 
accumulated in a year, have now been established on the basis of years of 
service; a one-week vacation is provided after less than two years service, 
two weeks after two years, three weeks after 15 years, and four weeks after 
35 years. A three-year agreement was also signed between the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers and the CNR covering the Atlantic and Central 
regions. It provides for a 93-per-cent wage increase spread as follows: 2 per 
cent from May 1, 1958; 3 per cent from March 1, 1959; 3 per cent from 
September 1, 1959; and 13 per cent on May 1, 1960. Vacation arrangements 
similar to those reached with the firemen and enginemen were also embodied 
in the agreement. 

During April and early May some 1,600 employees of the Polymer 
Corporation, members of the Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers Union, con- 
tinued the strike which began on March 18. Attempts to mediate the dispute 
were not successful up to the time of writing. Eric Taylor has been appointed 
as an industrial enquiry commissioner to enquire into the lengthy work 
stoppage. It is reported that among the major issues are the question of the 
company’s right to contract out work and the issues of seniority and recognition 
of skilled trades. 

Another dispute under federal jurisdiction is that between the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and Technicians and the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. Early in May a conciliation board reported on this dispute, 
which affects approximately 1,300 technical’ employees of the CBC across 
the country. All members of the board agreed in recommending an increase 
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Bargaining Status of Agreements Affecting 1,000 Workers or More, April 1959 


B = Bargaining P/C = Post Conciliation 


A = Arbitration 


C = Conciliation 


W/S = Work Stoppage 


Company and Location 


Union 


Status 


in April 


L’ Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que... 
L’ Assoc. Patronale du Commerce, Quebec, Que... . 
Bal. Goodrich, Kitchener, Ont... 0... oes ene es 
Can. Steamship Lines, Point Edward, ce 
Port Arthur, Windsor, Ont.. : . 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide. spate Adie” 
Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide.......... 


Cdn. Broadcasting Corp., company-wide.......... 
Cdn. Car and Foundry, Montreal................. 
Cdn. Cottons, Cornwall, Ont.. he 
Cdn. Pacific Railway (Eastern Region)... ae.. 
CAT AViie Keres, MOMCECAL isco: ete bbe ct) oie erstele »aieie Sore 
City of Calgary 22, Bis BBTO8 RRO ee ee 
MPa PON WATTLDOL Wy chai e% slobals)s-sidleinss sleuets sbelels damien 
Communauté des Soeurs de la Charité de la Pro- 

wadences Montreal)... .c.00) oc: Mo aE ie. 
Dairies (various); 0 OrOntOwess ei... discs ners slaves wie es 
Wom, bridge, Machine, Que. ...2:.....00cgn.s arses 
Wonrmeeonl, Syaney Nees ece. oe Alec weeds coe 
Don tub ber, atehener, Ont.) 20. 0.65 5..)e oe oe ns 
Dom. Rubber; St. Jerome, Que............5.4..5. 
Momerlexoile Montreal: ) v.05... 6. cc.su dus oaaee 


Dunlop Canada, Whitby, Ont..................25 
Falconbridge Nickel Mines, Falconbridge, Ont..... 
Fish canning companies (various), Vancouver....... 
Forestulndustrial Relations...............0000.000- 
Garment Mfgrs. Assoc. of Western Canada......... 
Hamilton General Hospitals, Hamilton, Ont....... 
HemziCo., Leamington) Onts... Mii... se ee 
Ap MIS: FLO ONGO serie nil eesios aes eas os wet are ead 
MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal................... 
Manitoba Telephone System, Winnipeg............ 
Metropolitan Board of Commissioners of Police 
SEOBOEUO = ONGC SIE i OME AG pele es oon dees ove 
Montreal Cottons, Valleyfield, Que................ 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que..................-- 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney, N.S.............. 
Polymer Corporation Ltd., Sarnia, Ont........... 
Price Brothers, Kenogami, Que................... 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan Falls, Que..... 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto...........-... 
Trans Canada Airlines, Montreal.. 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver. 


Commerce Employees (CCCL)....... 
Commerce Employees (CCCL)....... 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC).... 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC)..... 
Broadcast Empl. Tech. (AFL-CIO/CLC 
Stage Employees Moving Picture 
Operators (AFL-CIO/CLC)......... 
Radio, TV Employees (ind.).. 
RR Carmen (AFL- CIO/CLG)s. 
Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC). 
Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC)........... 
Four unions (AFI=CIO/CLC)......... 
Nat. Union Public Empl. (CLC)...... 
Nat. Union Pub. Ser. Empl. (CLC)... 


Services Fed. oe Piet tele, art anes 
Teamsters (CLC). ee 2 
Steelworkers (AFL- CIO/CLC),,. Aisin, 5 ape 
Mine Workers (ind.) 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC)... 
CLC-chartered local..............-.2- 
MextilesWorkersi(CCCL)e 450). Ses 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC).... 
Mite Malliiind ai aen ene ese r ee 
United Fishermen (ind.) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)....... 
Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)..... 
Nat. Union Public Emp. (CLC) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AF L-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC)...... 
Bro. Electrical Wkrs.(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metro Police Assoc. (ind.) 
United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC)........ 
Mine Workers (ind. 
Oil, Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cath. Union of Farmers (ind.)........ 
Shawinigan Chem. Wkrs. (CCCL) 
Building: Service Empl. (AFL- CIO0/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC).......... 
Nat. Union Pub. Empls. (CLG) 4 aie, 
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of 3 per cent on present rates effective May 1, 1959, and a further 3-per-cent 
increase on rates then in effect on February 1, 1960; the chairman and employer 
nominee recommended a 2-per-cent increase in present rates from August 1, 
1958 but the employee nominee recommended a 4-per-cent increase on 
present rates. Strike action has been approved by the membership of NABET. 


Collective bargaining has been proceeding in the logging sector of the 
pulp and paper industry. However, unions representing employees in the pulp 
and paper manufacturing operations in Ontario and Quebec are asking for 
re-opening of wage negotiations half way through their two-year agreements; 
the unions concerned represent some 10,000 workers in Ontario and Quebec. 
Negotiations affecting pulp and paper workers are expected to begin soon in 
British Columbia and also at the Consolidated Paper Company in Quebec. 
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With respect to logging operations, agreements have been reached with 
the different unions at the Anglo-Newfoundland Development Company and 
Bowater’s in Newfoundland, Abitibi Power and Paper in Northern Ontario, the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Company in Quebec, and Great Lakes Paper 
and the Ontario Paper Company, in Ontario. The settlement terms are not yet 
available with respect to the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper negotiations but 
in the case of all other settlements, the agreements will expire in the summer 
of 1960. They have all provided for an immediate increase of 5 cents in 
the case of hourly rates while the Abitibi, Great Lakes Paper and Ontario 
Paper agreements provide for a 2%3-per-cent increase in piece rates and the 
Abitibi agreement also provides for a 40-cents-a-day increase in daily rates. 
Other negotiations involving the logging operations of the pulp and paper 
industry are currently under way in the province of Quebec, Ontario and 
British Columbia. 

Bargaining continues in the rubber industry and negotiations are currently 
under way at the Goodrich and Dominion Rubber Companies in Kitchener 
and Dunlop in Whitby and Toronto, all with the United Rubber Workers’ union. 
Local unions directly chartered by the Canadian Labour Congress are involved 
in negotiations at the conciliation board stage with British Rubber, Dominion 
Rubber and Miner Rubber, all in Quebec locations. Meanwhile, a new agree- 
ment has been signed between the United Rubber Workers and General Tire 
and Rubber Company of Canada Limited, Welland, Ont. As with the agree- 
ments at Goodyear and Firestone effected earlier this year (L.G., March, p. 
230), the settlement provided for a general wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
for production workers. Increased shift premiums and a company agreement 
to pay a higher contribution to the cost of the medical insurance plan were 
features of this settlement. 

While the major auto industry settlements were achieved earlier this year, 
negotiations between the United Automobile Workers and Studebaker-Packard 
in Hamilton reached an impasse in the middle of May, followed by strike 
action. It is reported that the company offered an increase of 6 cents an hour - 
each year for the next three years, while the union is asking for an immediate 
14-cent increase and a cost-of-living clause that would bring wages into line 
with those paid at Ford’s Oakville plant. At the time of writing this strike 
was still underway. 


Collective bargaining was also active in the textile and clothing industries 
during April, although no important agreements were reached in that month. 

About 7,500 Nova Scotia coal miners, members of District 26 of the 
United Mine Workers of America, have been asked by their union to work 
for at least another year without a wage increase. The union had sought a 
$1.60 increase in the basic daily rate of $11.54 plus inclusion of $1.00-a-day 
production bonus in the basic rate. The company said that the unfavourable 
position of the coal industry, which has already led to the closing of some 
of the coal mines, made it impossible to grant wage increases at this time. 
At the time of writing, the result of the referendum among the union member- 
ship on the proposal of the negotiating committee is not known. Meanwhile, 
the agreement between the United Steelworkers of America and the Dominion 
Steel and Coal Corporation with respect to its steel-making operations expires 
on July 31 next and bargaining can be expected to begin in the near future. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Proposed Tax Act Amendment 
Would Allow Portable Pension 


An amendment to the Income Tax Act 
proposed by Hon. Donald M. Fleming, 
Minister of Finance, when he presented 
the 1959-60 Budget on April 9 would 
enable the setting-up of “portable” pensions. 

In announcing the proposed amendment, 
Mr. Fleming said the measure “will provide 
for tax relief on lump sum withdrawals 
from employee pension plans where the 
amount withdrawn is transferred to another 
pension plan or used as a premium under 
a registered retirement savings plan. 

“Tt is believed that this step will help 
an individual who is moving from one job 
to another or from the status of employee 
to that of self-employed person to do so 
without seriously disturbing his provision 
for a retirement income.” 

The proposed amendment reads: “That 
for 1959 and subsequent taxation years an 
individual be allowed to deduct in com- 
puting income, in addition to the amounts 
now permitted by the Act, any amount 
received by him out of a pension fund or 
plan upon withdrawal or retirement from 
employment or upon the winding up of 
the fund, not exceeding the portion thereof 
that is paid in the year, or within 60 days 
after the end of the year, as a contribution 
to a registered pension fund or plan or 
as a premium under a registered retirement 
savings plan.” 


U.S. Mayor’s Committee Studies 
Program to Aid Older Workers 


A citizen’s committee that will study 
the employment of older workers has been 
organized, at the suggestion of the Mayor, 
Earl E. Schaffer, in Bethlehem, Pa. 

Leonard Filasetta, Staff Representative 
of the United Steelworkers of America, is 
a member of the policy committee named 
to study a seven-point program that pro- 
poses: 

—An information and education program 
to acquaint persons with the true facts 
about the ability of older workers. 

—A regular method for soliciting jobs 
for individual older workers. 

—Continuing employment panels to pro- 
vide counselling for older workers. 

—Promotion of training and retraining 
courses for older workers who need to 
up-date and up-grade their skills. 


—An expanded recreation program for 
older workers who are not financially in 
need. 


—Increased opportunities for part-time 
employment through an employment ex- 
change. 

—A senior achievement program to pro- 
vide jobs for older workers in a sheltered 
environment. 


Gradual Retirement Program 
Successful at U.S. Company 


A gradual retirement program for men 
employees aged 65 to 69 years has been 
in effect at a Chicago company since 1950. 
In that time, about one third of the com- 
pany’s employees who have reached 65 have 
stayed on and gradually retired. 

The program is designed to alleviate the 
shock that some individuals experience if 
they are compelled to leave the job as soon 
as they are 65 years of age. 

The practice under the program is to ask 
each individual upon his reaching age 65 
if he wishes to leave the job or continue. 
If he wishes to continue he will appear 
before a committee that will decide if he 
has the ability to keep working. 

If the committee approves, the man may 
keep on working but must take his regular 
vacations, plus an extra month the first 
year, two months the second year and so 
on. Retirement is compulsory when the 
individual reaches age 69. 


Men between the ages of 60 and 65 
are just as productive as those 20 years 
younger, two Purdue University researchers 
have concluded after studying the amount 
of work done by 60 to 65-year-old em- 
ployees at four Chicago companies. 


P.E.I. Makes Provision for 


Labour Relations Board 

An amendment to the Trade Union Act 
of Prince Edward Island provides for the 
establishment of a Labour Relations Board. 
The Board will have the power to make 
regulations governing its own procedure 
and to prescribe what evidence shall con- 
stitute proof of membership in good stand- 
ing in a trade union. Other provisions are 
similar to those contained in the corre- 
sponding federal and other provincial acts. 
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April 11 Was 40th Anniversary 
Of Adoption of ILO Constitution 


The International Labour Organization 
last month marked its 40th anniversary. It 
was on April 11, 1919 that Part XU of 
the Versailles Treaty, which embodied the 
ILO Constitution, was adopted. 

The objectives of the ILO were stated 
at that time to be: to secure the founda- 
tions of peace through justice in social 
arrangements; and to this end to bring the 
nations to work in concert for the improve- 
ment of conditions of life and labour. The 
ILO’s objectives are the same today. 

The Paris Peace Conference in January 
1919 had appointed a committee to “study 
international labour legislation”. In March 
this committee presented to the Conference 
a document setting forth the reasons why 
an international organization to improve 
working conditions was a pressing need. 
The following month the ILO was born, 
and in November 1919 the Governing Body 
held its first meeting, which appointed the 
first Director. 


New Bulletin Studies Job Outlook 


For Engineers and Scientists 


Prospects for the employment of scien- 
tists, engineers, and architects, recruitment 
problems, and the sources of supply are 
surveyed in a bulletin just published by the 
Department of Labour under the title, Em- 
ployment Outlook for Professional Per- 
sonnel in Scientific and Technical Fields 
1958-60. This publication is No. 5 in the 
series of Professional Manpower Bulletins; 
the first was issued in August 1957. 

The study is based on a survey last year 
by the Economics and Research Branch of 
employers in industry, colleges and univer- 
sities, and government agencies. The sur- 
vey was designed to furnish information 
regarding recent and probable future em- 
ployment trends in the three professions. 

The survey covered nearly 2,700 em- 
ployers in industry, government, and educa- 
tion. Establishments covered had a work 
force varying in size from about 100 to 
5,000. The industries surveyed were: min- 
ing and quarrying, manufacturing, construc- 
tion, transportation and public utilities, 
trade and finance, and business service. 

The professions covered included eight 
engineering groups and seven scientific 
groups, as well as architects. Three broad 
categories of employees which came within 
the scope of the survey were: those with 
university degrees, members of recognized 
professional associations, and others who 
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in their judgment were doing scientific or 
technical work of a professional character. 
The bulletin is divided into four parts: 
Part I—Employment Trends 1958-60; 
with chapter headings: Requirements for 
Engineers and Scientists, Comparison of 
Requirements—1956 and 1958 Surveys, and 
Comparison of Requirements by Profession. 
Part IL Recruitment and Effects of 
Shortages; divided into: Recruitment Diffi- 
culties, Comparison of Recruitment Difficul- 
ties by Profession, and Effects of Shortages. 
Part IJI—Sources of Engineers, Scien- 
tists, and Architects; with chapters on: 
Hirings During the Years 1956 and 1957, 
and Employees Upgraded to Professional 
Status During the Years 1956 and 1957. 
Part IV—Analysis by Profession. In this 
section each of the eight engineering profes- 
sions, the seven scientific professions, archi- 
tects and others are dealt with separately. 
Copies of the bulletin may be obtained 
from The Queen’s Printer, price 25 cents. 


Intensive Training Possibly Has 


Advantages over Apprenticeship 

Carefully applied intensive training may 
have advantages over traditional craft 
apprenticeship, the labour correspondent of 
the London Times has said. He was com- 
menting on the experience of a shoe manu- 
facturing company in training staff for a 
new branch factory. 

Although nearly all the production pro- 
cesses require considerable skill, every 
operative for the new plant was recruited 
locally. None had previous experience in 
shoe manufacture; many had never even 
worked in a factory. 

Within four months, these unskilled 
recruits were trained to operate any type 
of footwear machinery, however complex. 
Just 18 months after the branch opened 
for limited production, 300 workers, all 
trained by the company, were on the job 
and production was at the intended rate. 

A few months before the branch was 
due to open, a superintendent and super- 
visors from the company’s other plants 
attended the firm’s central school for a 
two-week course. At the same time, nearly 
100 recruits for the new branch plant were 
being trained, either at the central school 
or in a temporary school established in 
the plant. The central school has a model 
factory for training operatives. 

Processes and machines were simplified 
to facilitate the rapid learning of safe, quick 
and accurate working methods. 


Gross National Product Rises; 


Higher Prices Major Factor 

Canada’s gross national product increased 
2.5 per cent in 1958 over 1957 but most 
of the increase was the result of higher 
prices. The gross national product in 1958 
is estimated to have risen by less than 1 
per cent in volume. 

According to preliminary estimates of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the gross 
national product in 1958 amounted to $32.2 
billion; in 1957, $31.4 billion. 

The major decline was in business invest- 
ment. Inventory liquidation exerted the 
greatest downward pressure but declines in 
outlays for non-residential construction and 
machinery and equipment contributed. 

The decline was counterbalanced by the 
continued growth in consumer and govern- 
ment expenditures for goods and services, 
and the upswing in residential construction. 
These three elements more than offset the 
declines in business investment. 

The fall-off in imports of goods and 
services in 1958 amounted to $0.4 billion, 
or about one third of the net reduction in 
demand attributable to business investment. 


British Gross National Product 
Rose by 4 Per Cent in 1958 


Britain’s gross national product rose by 
about 4 per cent in 1958, according to a 
White Paper published last month by the 
Treasury. 

Wages and salaries rose by 3 per cent, 
half the increase of the previous year, but 
gross trading profits of companies and 
public corporations fell by 4 per cent, in 
contrast to a rise of 5 per cent in 1957. 


Commodity Imports in 1958 
Down 8 Per Cent from 1957 


The value of commodity imports into 
Canada in 1958 amounted to $5,192,- 
400,000, or 8 per cent lower than in 1957, 
according to final figures released by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. The volume 
of imports decreased at about the same 
rate as the value while a slight increase was 
noted in average import prices. The final 
import figures are some $4,000,000 less 
than the preliminary total reported in Feb- 
ruary (L.G., March, p. 237). 

Tron and steel goods, which accounted 
for almost 36 per cent of all Canadian 
imports in 1958, declined by more than 
13 per cent compared with 1957 and were 
responsible for approximately two thirds of 
the over-all decline. 


In contrast to the general trend in the 
group, automobile imports increased by 
more than 22 per cent. 

There were considerable decreases in im- 
ports of cotton, wool and wool products, 
electrical apparatus, coal and coal products. 

Among commodity imports that declined 
during 1958, with comparative figures for 
1957 in brackets, were the following: auto- 
mobile parts, $240,562,000 ($260,075,000); 
farm implements and machinery, $198,292,- 
000 ($202,230,000); rolling-mill products 
(steel), $148,926,000 ($221,257,000); and 
coal, $88,016,000 ($117,714,000). 

Among imports that increased were: 
automobiles, freight and passenger, $165,- 
211,000 ($135,923,000); cotton products, 
$104,890,000 ($103,565,000); books and 
printed matter, $88,553,000 ($83,912,000); 
and paper $65,735,000 ($62,249,000). 


N.B. Sets up Advisory Group 


On Seasonal Employment 


An Advisory Committee on Seasonal 
Employment, which will act in an advisory 
capacity to the Minister of Labour, will 
be set up under a bill which received third 
reading in the New Brunswick Legislature 
early last month. 

The committee, which is to be composed 
of between three and seven persons repre- 
senting labour, management and govern- 
ment, will have the duty of keeping the 
employment situation in the province under 
scrutiny and study; of co-ordinating seasonal 
employment programs carried on by public 
authorities and private enterprises; and of 
providing for studies of seasonal employ- 
ment trends with a view to finding remedies 
fer unemployment. 


Find Right to Work Law Has Had 
Little Direct Effect in 12 Years 


The “right-to-work” statute in the state 
of Texas, Prof. Frederic Meyers of the 
University of California concludes follow- 
ing a 10-year study of labour relations in 
the state, “taken by itself and apart from 
the whole body of state labour legislation, 
has had a minimal direct effect”. 

Neither employers nor unions, his report 
indicates, have realized the hopes or fears 
they had attached to the statute, adopted 
in 1947. The report was made for The 
Fund for the Republic, which published it 
last month. 

Prof. Meyers found some indirect effect 
in that the law had created a climate that 
made union organizing more difficult in 
certain marginal situations. 
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Workmen’s Compensation Acts 


Amended in Four Provinces 


Amendments to the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Acts of British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island, Nova Scotia and Saskat- 
chewan were recently passed. In Manitoba, 
a bill to amend the province’s Act was 
introduced by the Minister of Labour and 
given first reading before dissolution of the 
Legislature on March 31. 

The amendment to the British Columbia 
Act provides for substantial increases in 
the benefits payable to dependents of a 
deceased workman, raises the annual ceiling 
on earnings for compensation purposes, 
shortens the “waiting period” and broadens 
the coverage of the Act. It gives the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board additional 
power to award compensation in cases not 
specifically covered by the Act, and sets 
up a new system of review of appeal cases 
by medical experts, whose decisions will 
be binding on the Board. 

The amendments to the Prince Edward 
Island Act raise the lump sum payable to 
the widow of a deceased workman from 
$100 to $200 and authorize the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board to bring any addi- 
tional industry under the Act by regulation. 

Amendments to the Nova Scotia Act 
implement many of the recommendations 
of the McKinnon Royal Commission, which 
made its report last December. Higher 
compensation payments, both in fatal cases 
and in cases of disability, are provided for; 
coal miners’ pneumonoconiosis is made a 
compensable industrial disease, and the 
present limit of $20,000 on annual expen- 
ditures for rehabilitation is removed. 

The amendment passed by the Saskat- 
chewan Legislature provides additional com- 
pensation for dependents of a deceased 
workman and raises the minimum weekly 


allowance payable for total disability, as 
well as providing a system of medical 
review in appeal cases. Compensation may 
now be paid up to the age of 19 years in 
cases where the Board considers it desir- 
able for a child to continue his education. 


Tax New Machines, Aid Workers 
Displaced by Automation—ILWU 


Imposition of a tax on new machines 
to meet the needs of workers displaced by 
automation was suggested in a policy state- 
ment on automation and mechanization 
adopted at the 13th biennial convention of 
the International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union. 

The ILWU was expelled from the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations in 1950 on 
charges of following the Communist line 
but is still affiliated with the Canadian 
Labour Congress. It has 12 Canadian locals, 
all in British Columbia, and approximately 
2,000 Canadian members. 

The policy statement on automation also 
called for a shorter work week without loss 
of take-home pay, early retirements, sub- 
stantial severance pay, extended vacations, 
industry-wide seniority, and retraining. 


There is no one solution—even wage 
increases—to the problem of increased 
production potential combined with the 
unemployment of displaced workers, the 
statement declared. It pointed out that with 
five million workers unemployed in the 
United States, the gross national product 
had reached an all-time high. 

Harry Bridges was re-elected President 
and the three top officers of the Union were 
returned by acclamation. They were: 
Louis Goldblatt, Secretary-Treasurer; J. R. 
Robertson, First Vice-President; Germain 
Bulcke, Second Vice-President. 


Items of Labour Interest in House of Commons 


April 7—The Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company has applied for permission to 
discontinue two trains that operate daily 
except Sunday between Winnipeg and 
Edmonton via Yorkton and Saskatoon, the 
Minister of Transport replies to a question. 

Bill C-38, to provide for freight rate 
reductions and reimbursement of the car- 
riers for the resulting reduction of their 
revenues is introduced and read the first 
time. 

April 8—Second reading of Bill C-38, 
to reduce certain freight rates and pay 
subsidies to the railways, moved by the 
Minister of Transport. The debate was 
adjourned before the question was put. 
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April 9—Presenting the 1959-60 Budget, 
the Minister of Finance announced increases 
in personal and corporation income taxes, 
in the general sales tax, and in excise taxes 
on cigarettes, cigars and liquor. 

Personal income taxes will be increased 
by two percentage points on taxable incomes 
in excess of $3,000, effective July 1; the 
tax on corporation income in excess of 
$25,000 will be increased from 45 to 47 
per cent effective January 1, 1959. The 
special 2-per-cent income and sales tax for 
old age security will be increased to 3 per 
cent, with a $90 maximum for individuals. 

From January 1, 1959, deductible medi- 
cal expenses will include crutches, trusses 


and special polio patient beds. Amounts 
that a taxpayer is not required to pay 
because they are paid with the assistance 
of the Government of Canada under the 
Hospital Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act will be excluded from deductible medi- 
cal expenses. 


Another proposed amendment to the 
Income Tax Act “will provide for tax relief 
on lump sum withdrawals from employee 
pension plans where the amount withdrawn 
is transferred to another pension plan or 
used as a premium under a registered retire- 
ment savings plan”. The Minister pointed 
out that this step will help an individual 
who is moving from one job to another to 
do so without seriously disturbing his 
provision for a retirement income. 


Death benefits paid by an employer to 
widows or dependent children of deceased 
employees will be free of tax up to an 
amount equal to 12 months salary or 
$10,000, whichever is the lesser. 


Bill C-38, to provide for freight rate 
deductions and reimbursement of the car- 
riers for the resulting reduction of their 
revenues, given second reading and referred 
to the standing committee on railways, 
canals and telegraph lines. 

April 10—To urge purchase of uranium 
by the United States when present con- 
tracts expire, the Minister of Trade and 
Commerce hopes to visit Washington “very 
soon”. 

Some unemployment insurance applica- 
tion forms are printed in the United States 
because the forms, required for use in a 
newly installed mechanical processing sys- 
tem, are not yet available in Canada, the 
Minister of Labour replies to a question. 

Bill C-7, to provide for pay for statutory 
holidays for employees, and pay for work 
performed on _ statutory holidays, was 
debated, but the House adjourned without 
the question being put. 

April 13—Bill C-39, to allow represen- 
tatives of the trucking industry the right 
to make application to the Minister of 
Transport when they feel that an agreed 
charge unjustly discriminates against a 
motor vehicle operator introduced and 
given first reading. 

Bill C-40, to permit representatives of 
the trucking industry the right to make 
application to the Board of ‘Transport 
Commissioners for the disallowance of a 
competitive rate when they consider such 
rate has subjected motor vehicle operators 
to an undue or unreasonable prejudice or 
disadvantage introduced and given first 
reading. 


April 14—On his visit to Washington to 
discuss renewal of contracts for the sale 
of uranium to the United States, the Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce discussed 
matters of general interest regarding the 
atomic energy program with members of 
the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission, he 
reported. 

April 16—Of the Avro and Orenda em- 
ployees laid off on cancellation of the 
“Arrow” contracts, 11,582 registered with 
National Employment Service offices and 
of these, 622 have obtained new positions 
through NES; 1,179 have found work on 
their own; 1,268 have failed to report back 
to the National Employment Service, i.e., 
they are not drawing unemployment insur- 
ance, and are therefore assumed to have 
found employment. This meant that 3,069 
had been removed from the national unem- 
ployment insurance rolls, the Minister of 
Labour reported. 

Reported denial of relief payments to 
Newfoundland applicants who were mem- 
bers of the International Woodworkers of 
America (CLC) was being investigated by 
his Department, the Minister of National 
Health and Welfare reports in answer to 
a question. No answer had yet been received 
from provincial authorities to letters dated 
April 6. 

April 17—WNational lottery was suggested 
by the Member for Lac Saint Jean as a 
means of reducing the interest rate on 
mortgage loans under the National Housing 
Act. The entire proceeds from the lottery 
would go to Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation for this purpose, he suggested 
while speaking in the debate on the Budget. 

April 21—Very serious study is being 
given to all aspects of the situation con- 
nected with the manufacture of small cars 
in Canada, although no meeting with manu- 
facturers has been held, the Minister of 
Labour informs a questioner. 

Toial labour force dropped an estimated 
7,000 between February and March because 
some women withdrew from the labour 
force—it is assumed their husbands found 
jobs and they went back to their homes— 
and some men withdrew from the woods 
industry; in the main they were farmers 
who wanted to go back to their farms, 
the Minister ef Labour explained in answer 
to a question. 

April 22—Number of winter works pro- 
jects under the municipal winter work 
incentive plan, estimated cost to the federal 
treasury, and estimated number of jobs 
they provided, by province, given to the 
House by the Minister of Labour. 

Motion to approve the 1959-60 Budget 
adopted, 180 to 47. 
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TO 
“School-Leavers” in the Labour Force 
Up fo 70 per cent of Canadian pupils drop out of school before completing 
Grade XII. U.S. surveys provide information on what happens to ‘drop-outs’ 
in the labour market, and what help they need to find and fill suitable jobs 


It is estimated that in Canada as high 
as 70 per cent of pupils drop out of school 
before completing Grade XII. 

A study* carried out some years ago 
by the Canadian Research Committee on 
Practical Education shows clearly that 
economic necessity is not the only or even 
the main reason for which young people 
leave school, although it is a reason given 
more often by girls than boys. Lack of 
interest, or rather lack of seeing any pur- 
pose in further education, is perhaps more 
compelling. Early marriage is often a 
cause of girls terminating their studies. 
Poor marks, a desire for a change and 
lack of encouragement at home are also 
known factors. 

Now two recent surveys of the experience 
of school-leavers in the United States pro- 
vide information on what happens to them 
in the labour market, a question about which 
there has been little accurate knowledge 
despite concern regarding these young 
people. 

The first research project was a study 
undertaken by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, U.S. Department of Labor, of school- 
leavers’ reasons for leaving school and their 
subsequent work experience in seven geo- 
graphical areas. The second project was 
designed to find out what kinds of help 
emotionally disturbed school-leavers need 
in order to be able to find and fill satis- 
factory jobs. This experiment is being 
carried out in the uptown local office of 


the federal-state employment service in 
Philadelphia. 


Department of Labor Project 

The specific purpose of the Department 
of Labor project is to get information on 
the employment experience of young people 
after they leave school—how long it takes 
them to get jobs, what jobs they get, how 
long they keep them, and what periods of 
unemployment they experience. The study 
is related both to the skills needed in the 
labour force and to the problem of unem- 
ployment in general. 

Information was gathered from school 
records over a period of five years for 
almost 22,000 students, including both high 
school graduates who did not enter college 
in the autumn following graduation and 


*Two Years After School, The Canadian Research 
Committee on Practical Education, 1951. 
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students who dropped out of school with- 
out completing their course. The fact that 
both kinds of school-leavers were included 
in the study enabled comparisons to be 
made pointing up the importance of high 
school graduation in work experience. 
Staff of the Bureau of Labor Statistics did 
a pilot study in Harrison County, West 
Virginia, the only part of the project for 
which information is yet published.* Uni- 
versities or schools in or near the areas 
being studied did the other surveys. 


Age and Sex Distribution 


In the pilot study it was found that more 
boys than girls dropped out of school but, 
on the other hand, more boys than girls 
went on to higher education. Of every 
100 “drop-outs” 44 were girls and 56 were 
boys; of every 100 who graduated and did 
not enter college, 57 were girls and 43 boys. 
It was found that one third of all drop-outs 
left school as soon as they reached 16 
years of age; 28 per cent were 18 or over 
when they left. Only 9.5 per cent left 
school on a work permit at less than 16 
years of age. 

Girls, it was found, left school at some- 
what earlier ages than boys. Nearly half 
of all the girl drop-outs left at age 16 or 
younger but many of these did not enter 
the labour force. One third gave marriage 
as the reason for leaving school. Even 
in the group who had left at 16, one 
quarter had dropped out to be married. 


School Achievement 

Lack of achievement during their years 
at school was the important characteristic 
of these drop-outs. Sixty-nine per cent had 
not finished Grade X, and 41 per cent had 
not completed a year of school beyond 
Grade VIII. The results of intelligence 
testing showed that more than half were 
“slow learners” and more than one third 
were handicapped to such an extent that 
they would have been unlikely to graduate 
had they remained at school. 

The drop-outs also had failed to make 
good use of the vocational courses offered 
in the schools. Thirty-six per cent of those 
who finished more than the seventh grade 
had completed no vocational courses of 
any kind. Of the girl drop-outs who had 


*Bducation and Work of Young People in a 
Labor Surplus Area,’ by Naomi Riches, Monthly 
Labor Review, December 1957. 


completed any vocational courses, 69 per 
cent had taken only one, usually an 
elementary course in home economics. 


Work Experience 


Most of the boys, drop-outs, as well as 
graduates, were in the labour force in 
some capacity at some time during the five 
years covered by the survey. Because of 
the high marriage rate of the girls, the 
proportion of those in jobs was found to 
be lower than that for the boys. Sixty-six 
per cent of the girl drop-outs were married 
within the five-year survey period as against 
47 per cent of girl graduates. Many of the 
former did not consider themselves in the 
labour force. 

Unlike the graduates, the drop-outs 
tended not to look for work immediately. 
Only 70 per cent of the boys and half of 
the girls started looking within a month 
of leaving school. This slowness correlates 
with the fact that only 21 per cent of the 
boys and 5 per cent of the girls gave 
“work” as their reason for not having com- 
pleted their schooling. 

The advantages of high school graduation 
and vocational training were more clearly 
demonstrated in the work situation of the 
girls than of the boys. Nearly one third 
of the girl graduates, compared with only 
4 per cent of the drop-outs, had first jobs 
as typists, stenographers or bookkeepers. 
Almost 40 per cent of the graduates found 
their first jobs as salesclerks, while about 
the same percentage of the drop-outs were 
employed as waitresses. About 50 per cent 
of the boy graduates and 60 per cent of 
the drop-outs started as janitors, clean-up 
men in factories, stock boys and errand 
boys. Sixteen per cent of the graduates and 
14 per cent of the drop-outs went to work 
as filling station attendants, car washers 
and in other unskilled work connected with 
automobile transportation. Nine per cent 
of graduates and 2 per cent of drop-outs 
became salesclerks. 

A higher proportion of graduates than 
of drop-outs were found to have had con- 
tinuous employment, the proportion being 
the same for both boys and girls. 

It was clear that high school graduation 
makes a difference in earnings. The boy 
graduates had a median wage of $65 a week 
(June 1956) and the boy drop-outs, $52. 
The median weekly wage of the girl 
graduates was $44 compared with $26 for 
drop-outs. However, the greatest difference 
in wages was between boys as a group 
and girls as a group; the boy drop-outs 
were earning more than the girl graduates. 


Philadelphia Project 


“Does a_ satisfactory work-experience 
correct or prevent delinquency?” “How 
much time and money are necessary to 
help retarded youth?” “What techniques 
can the employment service develop which 
will be helpful?” 

To find answers to such questions, a 
special project to serve hard-to-place school- 
leavers was begun in February 1958 in the 
uptown office of the public employment 
service in Philadelphia. In carrying out the 
project the employment office counsellors 
are assisted by a community advisory com- 
mittee composed of representatives of the 
Board of Education, the Health and Wel- 
fare Council, the Municipal Court, the 
Jewish Employment and Vocational Service 
and the Catholic Schools. A report on the 
results of the first year’s activities has 
recently been issued,* 


Personal Difficulties Encountered 


There were 270 boys and 164 girls in 
the project in the first year, all of whom 
were referred by special schools for the 
retarded, by the courts or by two reforma- 
tories, one for boys and one for girls. All 
were under 18 years of age. Practically all 
the boys and girls were found to have 
below-average intelligence and many had 
multiple problems, social, mental, physical 
and emotional. A high proportion of the 
girls had dropped out of school because 
of pregnancy or early marriage. 


Counselling Difficulties 


The counsellors found it very difficult 
to get these young persons to think about 
jobs and so to evaluate their occupational 
interests. The usual aptitude and interest 
tests proved to be of little use, especially 
with those who had limited reading ability. 
Simplified lists of words and phrases desig- 
nating tasks and job settings were developed 
and read aloud slowly to the young people 
to stimulate them to express themselves 
in terms of socially acceptable jobs. It 
took much patient listening, with judicious 
and pertinent questions before the coun- 
sellor could help the boy or girl to define 
and accept his or her problem and then 
move toward a vocational goal. 

When their vocational aspirations were 
finally expressed they were found to be 
realistic. The chief goals of the girls were 
light factory work, sewing machine opera- 
tion, clerical work, nurses’ aides, and 
waitresses. However, 20 of the 164 girls 
had no vocational goal. The boys wanted 


* “Bxperimental program for hard-to-place youth,’ 
Uptown Office, Pennsylvania State Employment 
Service, February 1958-February 1959. 
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to become factory hands, construction 
labourers, auto mechanics, parking lot 
attendants, stock handlers and floor boys. 
A slightly higher proportion of the boys 
than of the girls expressed no vocational 
preference, 90 out of 270. 


Placement in Jobs 


Since these boys and girls were of a 
type who could not normally be placed in 
registered jobs when they were ready to 
assume the responsibility of work, the 
counsellor selected employers who might 
be able to use their qualifications. The 
next step was to discuss with the employer 
the candidate’s ability and preparation for 
work and other pertinent matters. Usually 
when assurance of the young person’s 
capacity and motivation were given, the 
employer was willing to consider him or 
her for suitable job openings. 

Of the 434 boys and girls in the group, 
148 had been placed by the end of the 
first year. Permanent employment was 
found for 39 per cent of the girls and 21 
per cent of the boys. The girls were placed 
in a variety of occupations, as packers, 
shippers and stock workers, table workers, 
waitresses, salesgirls, sewing machine oper- 
ators and nurses’ aides. The boys were 
found jobs as factory labourers, packers 
and shippers, messengers, floor boys, bus 
boys and sales clerks. Although there was 
high unemployment in the area throughout 
the year, these statistics compare favour- 
ably with results achieved on behalf of 
normal youth in normal times. 


In addition to those placed in jobs, 13 
boys and girls were referred for job training 
and 10 returned to school. 


Evaluation 

The project is proving to be relatively 
costly. During the first year, 1,200 coun- 
selling interviews were held and 6.6 em- 
ployer phone calls made for each applicant. 
However, already the program has demon- 
strated the possibilities of training and 
vocational guidance in helping the more 
difficult-to-place school-leavers to adjust to 
work situations. 

The support of the appropriate social 
agencies in the community and the co-oper- 
ation of the employers have undoubtedly 
contributed to the success of the employ- 
ment service in carrying out this project. 


A motion calling on the British Govern- 
ment to take immediate steps to form a 
national policy for youth that would secure 
continued education and employment and 
prevent boys and girls being forced into 
idleness and perhaps crime was carried at 
a recent conference of the Education Wel- 
fare Officers’ Association at Leicester. 

The motion viewed with alarm the 
increasing numbers of school-leavers and 
young persons who each year are unable 
to find employment, and stated that the 
position would be much worse in 1962, 
when national service (conscription) ends. 


Industrial Fatalities in Canada, 1958 


Number of job injuries, both fatal and non-fatal, smaller in 1958 than in 1957 
Fatalities decrease from 1,387 to 1,236 and injuries from 566,299 to 513,559 
Fatality rate (deaths per 10,000 workers) declines from 2.4 in 1957 to 2.2 


During 1958, industrial fatalities in 
Canada totalled 1,236,2 a decrease of 151 
from the 1957 figure of 1,387. Injuries, 
both fatal and non-fatal, reported by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Boards of the 
ten provinces of Canada decreased from 
566,299 in 1957 to 513,559 in 1958. 

The accidents recorded are those which 
involved persons gainfully employed and 
which occurred during the course of, or 


See Tables H1 to H5 at back of book. 

Of these 1,236 fatalities, 1,021 were reported by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Board of the various 
provinces and the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners. Information of the remaining 215 was 
obtained from other sources; for an industrial dis- 
sien of this latter figure see footnote (2), Table 
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arose out of, their employment. Also 
included are deaths from industrial dis- 
eases as reported by the provincial Work- 
men’s Compensation Boards. Reviews of 
industrial fatalities appear quarterly in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE.? 


The fatality rate (number of fatalities 
per 10,000 workers) since 1955 has fiuc- 
tuated between 2.6 and 2.2. 


Persons with jobs Industrial 


Year (000’s) Fatalities Rate 
TODD: s5cs mt clepsiee 5,378 1,326 5 
L950 sehen 5,602 1,462 2.6 
LOST MOR aha leteee 5,746 1,387 2.4 
OFS aol siiogsratenere 5,722 1,236 2:2 


®) Lasour Gazurte, July 1958, p. 741; Oct. 1958, 
p. 11381; Jan. 1959 p. 38, and April 1959, p. 377. 


Annual statistics on industrial fatalities 
are compiled from reports received from 
the various provincial Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Boards, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners, and certain other official sources. 
Press reports are used to supplement these 
data but accidents reported in the press are 
included only after careful inquiry to avoid 
duplication. For those industries not covered 
by workmen’s compensation legislation, 
newspaper reports are the Department’s 
only source of information. It is possible, 
therefore, that coverage in such industries 
as agriculture, fishing and trapping, and 
certain of the service groups is not as 
complete as in those industries covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly a small 
number of traffic accidents that are in fact 
industrial accidents may be omitted from 
the Department’s records because of a lack 
of information in press reports. 


During 1958, there were 18 industrial 
accidents which caused the deaths of three 
or more persons in each case. The worst 
of these, a coal mine disaster, occurred on 
October 23, when an underground explosion 
in a coal mine at Springhill, N.S., took the 
lives of 75 miners. 

Eighteen construction workers were killed 
June 17 at North Vancouver, B.C., when 
a bridge under construction collapsed drop- 
ping them in the water. On March 5, 11 
men were drowned at Laval des Rapides, 
Que., when the coffer dam in which they 
were working collapsed under the pressure 
of ice. 

One accident resulted in the deaths of 
seven fishermen on April 30, when fire 
broke out on board a trawler off the coast 
of Nova Scotia. 

Two accidents resulted in six industrial 
fatalities in each case. At Angus, Ont., six 
civilian employees at a government explo- 
sives depot were killed when charges they 
were handling exploded and demolished a 
100-foot-long building. Six employees of 
the Quebec Telephone Company were 
drowned in the Aquanish River, Que., on 
October 10, when the boat in which they 
were travelling overturned. 

There was one accident that cost the 
lives of five persons. On June 7, five Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police officers were 
drowned in Lake Simcoe, Ont., when the 
motor boat they were using on a night 
patrol capsized during a storm. 

Six accidents in 1958 cost the lives of 
four persons in each case. On April 14, 
four loggers were drowned in Georgia 
Strait, B.C., when the barge Daryl D sank 
during a storm. Four men employed on a 
construction project were electrocuted at 
Warren, Ont., on May 26, when the scaffold 
on which they were working contacted a 
high voltage wire. On May 24, four rail- 
way employees were killed at Pointe Au 


Baril, Ont., when a through train collided 
with the caboose of a work train. On 
August 29, a plane crashed in the North- 
west Territories, killing the pilot and three 
members of the exploration crew of a 
mining company. On Octeber 10, the four- 
man crew of the schooner Mechins was lost 
when the vessel was wrecked while on a 
voyage between Les Escoumins and Forest- 
ville, Que. Four members of a natural gas 
drilling crew were drowned on November 
7, when the drilling rig anchored in Lake 
Erie disappeared during a wind storm. 

Five accidents were responsible for the 
deaths of three persons in each case. Three 
fishermen from Port Simpson, B.C., were 
lost on January 6, when their fishing vessel 
was wrecked during a storm. On February 
28, three men working on a power project 
on Peribonka River, Que., were killed when 
the rock drill they were using struck a 
dynamite charge. Three members of the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police were 
killed when the plane in which they were 
travelling crashed at Skaba Lake, B.C., on 
August 6. On October 8, three employees 
of a drilling company were killed when 
the plane in which they were travelling 
crashed at Buffalo, Alta., and on October 
18, the crew of three on board the New- 
foundland coastal vessel J. T. Murley were 
drowned when their ship went aground on 
St, Pierre™ Islandia) athe Gulf vote st 
Lawrence. 


Fatalities by Causes 


An analysis of the causes of the 1,236 
fatalities that occurred during the year 
shows that 303 were the result of being 
“struck by tools, machinery, moving vehi- 
cles and other objects”. Within this group 
the largest number of deaths was caused 
by falling trees or limbs (52), objects fall- 
ing or flying in mines and quarries (37), 
automobiles or trucks (31), and objects 
conveyed or hoisted (23). In 1957, deaths 
listed in the “struck by” group numbered 
386. Of these, 58 were caused by auto- 
mobiles or trucks, 52 by falling trees or 
limbs, 43 by objects falling or flying in 
mines and quarries and 33 by materials 
falling from stockpiles and loads. 

Accidents that involved “collisions, de- 
railments, wrecks, etc’”., were responsible 
for 296 deaths during the year. These 
included 142 fatalities involving automo- 
biles or trucks, 65 tractor or loadmobile 
accidents, 55 involving watercraft and 19 
resulting from aircraft accidents. During 
1957, “collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc”. 
caused 382 deaths. Included in this total 
were 178 fatalities involving automobiles 
or trucks, 69 tractors or loadmobiles, 59 
watercraft and 48 aircraft. 
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In the classification “falls and slips”, 211 
fatalities were reported. Of these, 202 were 
the result of falls to different levels. In the 
previous year, 235 persons were killed as 
the result of “falls and slips”, 228 of which 
resulted from falls to different levels (see 
Table H-2). 


Fatalities by Province 


The largest number of industrial fatalities 
in any province in 1958 was 426 in Ontario, 
a decrease of 37 from the previous year. 
Of these, 98 occurred in construction, 66 in 
manufacturing, 64 in mining and quarrying, 
and 59 in transportation, storage and com- 
munications. In Quebec, 214 fatalities were 
recorded, including 70 in construction, 40 
in transportation, storage and communica- 
tions, 31 in logging, and 29 in manufac- 
turing. British Columbia followed with 
204, of which 53 occurred in logging, 43 
in construction and 25 in mining (see Table 
H-3). 


Fatalities by Industry 


During the year the largest number of 
fatalitiest occurred in the construction 
industry, where there were 273, a decrease 
of 67 over the 340 recorded in 1957. In 
the mining and quarrying industry there 
were 228 fatalities, an increase of 43 from 
the 185 reported last year. 


Fatalities in the transportation industry 
accounted for 160 deaths during the year, 
a decrease of 47 from the previous year. 
Work injuries in manufacturing were re- 
sponsible for 157 deaths during 1958, a 
decrease of 52 from the previous year, in 
which 209 were recorded. In the logging 
industry there were 125 fatalities, a decrease 
of 16 from the 141 in this industry in 1957. 


Fatality rates by industries are shown 
in the accompanying chart. 


@ See Table H-4 for an analysis of fatalities by 
industries and months. The number of fatalities in 
each industry is expressed as a percentage of the 
grand total. The latest available figures of persons 
employed in the various industries are also given. 
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FATALITY RATE* BY INDUSTRY 


oe 


1957 - 1958 


1958 BR 1957 


*Rate is the number of farolities per 10,000 workers 
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Women at Work in Canada 


Revision of 1957 handbook, just off the press, contains up-to-date information, 
makes use of new sources of information, has extensive interpretative additions 


A revised edition of Women at Work In 
Canada has just been published by the 
Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. It is a successor to the booklet 
of the same name published in 1957 (L.G., 
June 1957, p. 686). 


The new edition is more than a revision 
of the earlier one. “The information in the 
earlier publication has been brought up to 
date, but the subject matter has also been 
reorganized and rewritten with extensive 
additions of interpretative text,’ says the 
Foreword to the new booklet. “By using 
new sources of information it was possible 
to throw further light on matters dealt with 
in the earlier version as well as to discuss 
subjects of growing importance to women 
workers which were not gone into before. 
New tables and charts have been added.” 


Like the first edition, the new publication 
is the joint work of the Bureau and the 
Economics and Research Branch, with the 
co-operation of the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 

The number of women in the Canadian 
labour force amounts to 26 per cent of 
the total female population 14 years of 
age and over. This compares with 36.5 
per cent in the United States and 30.7 
(15 years of age and over) in Great 
Britain. The high proportion in the United 
States, the report states, is partly accounted 
for by the presence of a large number of 
non-white women, who make up 14 per 
cent of the female population, and of whom 
nearly every second one is in the labour 
force compared with 35 per cent of the 
white women. 

Today women make up about a quarter 
of the Canadian labour force, the highest 
proportion being in the more highly indus- 
trialized provinces, especially Ontario and 
Quebec, the report points out. It also 
remarks that “it is noticeable that in prov- 
inces where a high proportion of all women 
work the proportion of married women 
working is also likely to be high.” 


Quebec, a highly industrialized province, 
“is a striking exception to this general 
rule”. Although the proportion of women 
in the province who work for pay is higher 
than in Canada as a whole, the proportion 
of married women working outside the 
home is much below the national average. 
“This is a reflection of the social and 
cultural traditions of the province,” the 
report states. 


Notwithstanding the large number of 
married women who are now working for 
pay, “single women still form the backbone 
of the female labour force. Although they 
now make up less than half of the working 
women, their rate of participation in paid 
employment is much higher than that of 
married women. Single women are also 
more likely to work for many years without 
interruption, and a higher proportion of 
them than of married women are full-time 
workers,” the book reports. 

It is noted, however, 14.6 per cent of 
all women in the labour force in Canada 
are regular part-time workers. For married 
women who are working for pay, the 
percentage is much higher, 24.1. A part- 
time worker is defined as one who works 
35 hours a week or less. 

Ever since the turn of the century the 
same four broad occupational groups have 
attracted the greatest number of women, 
although the order of importance has 
altered, the report states. These four groups 
are clerical, personal service, manufacturing 
and mechanical, and professional service. 
At the same time, the percentage of work- 
ing women engaged in occupations outside 
these groups has risen from 8.4 in 1901 
to an estimated 23.2 in 1958. 

“The most remarkable change has been 
the rise of the clerical group from fourth 
place in 1911 to first. It came to light at 
the 1951 Census that clerical workers had 
surpassed all others in number... The 
labour force survey estimates for 1958 show 
that clerical work continues in the fore- 
front, with personal service next.” 


The report makes the interesting point 
that the kinds of jobs that most women 
hold—clerical, service jobs, and _ lighter 
manufacturing occupations—are less sensi- 
tive to economic conditions than are the 
heavy industries which mainly employ men. 
As a result, when a recession. occurs, unem- 
ployment does not make itself felt as soon 
for women as for men. 

Chapters in the handbook’s table of con- 
tents are: Women in the Working Force, 
Characteristics of Working Women, Occu- 
pations of Women, Women’s Earnings, 
Legislation Affecting Women Workers, and 
Conditions of Work. Interspersed in the 
text are 79 tables and nine charts. 


The booklet is obtainable in either 
English or French from the Queen’s Printer 
at 25 cents a copy. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 
Thirteenth session calls for renewed efforts to remove discrimination against 
women in various fields of human endeavour. Recommendations made to further 
equal treatment regarding retirement and pensions, equal pay for equal work 


Renewed efforts to remove discrimination 
against women in various fields of human 
endeavour were called for by the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women during its 13th session, held at 
the United Nations Headquarters in New 
York, March 9 to 27, 1959. 

The session took note of significant 
developments affecting the rights of women 
in economic, social, civil, political and edu- 
cational spheres. Recommendations were 
made to further, among other things, equal 
treatment of men and women workers as 
regards retirement and pension rights, equal 
pay for equal work, equal educational 
opportunities for girls and boys in all parts 
of the world and equal access for women 
and men to responsible positions in the 
teaching profession. 

The Commission received a series of 
reports on economic opportunities for 
women in architecture, engineering and 
law. These reports were considered to give 
evidence that progress was inadequate. It 
was found that, although few legal barriers 
remain to prevent women from entering 
these three professions, there are still many 
other obstacles in their way. ‘Therefore, 
efforts must continue to remove these 
handicaps, most of which stem from tradi- 
tional conceptions of suitable spheres of 
work for women, the Commission said. 

As the next step in a projected world- 
wide study of the access of women to 
training and employment in the principal 
professional and technical occupations, the 
Commission asked for further reports, in 
1961, on opportunities in fields of work 
ancillary to the three professions studied 
at this session, for example, draughtsman 
and engineering technician. 

Teaching having often been the first 
profession open to women, it was agreed 
that there is no question of the access of 
women to this field, especially in the 
primary and elementary grades. It was 
pointed out, however, that the participa- 
tion of women tends to diminish at the 
higher levels of instruction, and compara- 
tively few women are found in adminis- 
trative posts in education. Concern was 
expressed, also, for the married woman 
teacher, who often finds it difficult to 
combine home duties with a career or who, 
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in some countries, faces the possibility of 
dismissal on marriage. In the light of these 
circumstances the Commission, through the 
Economic and Social Council, invited 
UNESCO to prepare a further report on 
women in the teaching profession. 

A lack of adequate information on the 
international aspects of the question of 
equal pay for equal work lent urgency to 
the request of the Commission for the 
early publication of a pamphlet on the 
subject, the draft text of which was studied 
and amended during the session. Several 
delegates expressed regret at the slow pro- 
gress being made in the application of this 
principle. 

The Commission adopted a resolution 
favouring the same retirement age for men 
and women and equal rights to pension. 
However, although the majority were of 
this opinion, there were a number of coun- 
tries, including the U.K., the U.S.A. and 
the U.S.S.R., that support a policy of 
earlier age of retirement for women. It 
was agreed, therefore, that a full transcript 
of the Commission’s discussion of the sub- 
ject should accompany the resolution. 

Representatives of non-governmental or- 
ganizations in consultative relationship with 
the Economic and Social Council attended 
the session, presenting their points of view 
and experience on various subjects. Among 
these organizations were a number whose 
Canadian affiliates sent observers, some of 
whom spoke on behalf of the interna- 
tional bodies. Among these were the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, affiliate of the 
International Confederation of Free Trade 
Unions; the Canadian Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 
affiliate of the International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women, and the 
YWCA of Canada, which is a member of 
the World YWCA. 

This year for the second time Canada 
participated as one of the 18 member 
nations of the Commission. Mrs. Harry 
Quart, MBE, of Sillery, Que., was the 
Canadian delegate. Miss Marion Royce, 
Director of the Women’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labour, was alternate dele- 
gate, and Derek Arnould of the Permanent 
Mission of Canada to the United Nations 
acted as political adviser. 


Civilian Rehabilitation 


N.Y. Governor on Rehabilitation 


In special message to state Legislature, Governor Rockefeller declares human 
values paramount in rehabilitation services but such programs have important 
economic aspects as well. Makes several proposals to improve stafe’s services 


Human values are paramount in rehabili- 
tation services but such programs also have 
important economic aspects, Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller of New York pointed 
out in a special message on rehabilitation 
he sent to the state Legislature on March 16. 

During the last fiscal year, for example, 
the aggregate earnings of those rehabilitated 
through the state’s Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation increased from an estimated 
total of $2 million annually to more than 
$11 million, he said. It had been calculated 
that these persons would pay an estimated 
$1.4 million in state and federal income 
taxes on their earnings for the first year 
after rehabilitation. 

Prior to rehabilitation, these same per- 
sons were receiving public assistance total- 
ling $800,000 annually. 

Governor Rockefeller proposed increased 
co-ordination of the planning and activities 
of the various state agencies through the 
Interdepartmental Health Resources Board, 
composed of the heads of the state depart- 
ments and agencies involved in health or 
health-related functions. He also intends, 
he said in his message, to appoint a small 
group of expert consultants to the Board, to 
be known as the Governor’s Council on 
Rehabilitation. 

Among his other proposals are: 

—To expand vocational rehabilitation 
services through an increase in the appro- 
priation for the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. 

—To increase the emphasis on vocational 
rehabilitation in the state’s workmen’s com- 
pensation program. 

—To investigate methods for closer 
co-operation between the state Department 
of Health and Department of Education in 
providing medical services under the voca- 
tional rehabilitation program. 

—To study methods of expanding and 
extending rehabilitation services to persons 
who have no identifiable vocational poten- 
tialities and who, therefore, are not eligible 
for vocational rehabilitation services. 


Mr. Rockefeller recognized that to realize 
these objectives, more trained rehabilitation 
personnel are required. He pointed out 


that of 1,409 professional rehabilitation 
positions in the state’s public service, 299 
or 21 per cent were unfilled. 

3k * ak 


Around the Provinces 


More than 1,000 out-patients and approx- 
imately 100 in-patients were treated at the 
Nova Scotia Rehabilitation Centre during 
1958, it has been reported by John McVittie, 
Chairman of the Centre’s board of manage- 
ment. 

The Forest Hill Rehabilitation Centre at 
Fredericton, N.B., opened in May 1958, is 
now in full use and all beds are filled. 

A home service for disabled persons has 
been established by the Montreal Occupa- 
tional Therapy and Rehabilitation Centre. 
This will enable therapists to begin rehabili- 
tation treatment in the patient’s home. The 
Centre has also begun an evening service 
through which rehabilitated persons who 
have returned to work may come to the 
Centre two evenings a week for treatment. 

Marking its 10th anniversary, the Cere- 
bral Palsy Association of Quebec, Inc., 
will hold a conference in Montreal on 
October 21, 22 and 23, 1959. 

The Toronto Association of Occupational 
Therapy has announced a change of name 
to the Toronto Rehabilitation Centre. 

Campbell Craig, former President of the 
Manitoba Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults. The new President of the Manitoba 
Society is Edmund Allan. 

In the first three months of operations, 
the White Cross Centre of the Alberta 
Division of the Canadian Mental Health 
Association extended services to 35 ex- 
patients. The Centre offers a variety of 
activities to wives and husbands in addition 
to the former patients. 

The Rehabilitation Society of Calgary 
plans to open a shop in the downtown area 
where disabled persons can sell their craft- 
work. 

Establishment of a school to train physio- 
therapists was urged at the annual meeting 
of the British Columbia Canadian Arthritis 
and Rheumatism Society. 
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From the Labour Gazette, May 1909 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Charge that the United Mine Workers was a ‘foreign’ organization reported by 
conciliation board to be principal reason why Nova Scotia company refused to 
recognize it. Majority report of board did not support the union's grievances 


A dispute between the Dominion Coal 
Company and the United Mine Workers 
of America regarding alleged discrimination 
against members of the union was dealt 
with by a conciliation board whose report 
was published in the LABouR GAZETTE of 
May 1909. A majority report did not 
support the union’s complaints, but a 
minority report by the union’s nominee 
stated that there had been “the most violent 
cases of discrimination” for which the com- 
pany had not offered any justification. 


The union’s main grievances were: 
that employees had been discharged, or 
threatened with dismissal, because they 
were members of the UMW; that the 
private police force of the company had 
“loitered around” the union’s meetings and 
had intimidated the members; that the 
company had pursued a policy of general 
discrimination against the UMW; and that 
it had refused to receive committees of the 
union, or in any other way to recognize 
the organization. 


The majority report, signed by the chair- 
man and the company’s nominee, stated 
that the first two of the union’s charges had 
not been supported by the evidence. 


The report, however, agreed that the 
company in rehiring men after layoff had 
given a preference to members of the 
Provincial Workmen’s Association. It also 
said that although it appeared that no 
responsible official of the company had dis- 
charged a man because he was a member 
of the UMW, “in a number of instances 
the subordinate officials advised their men 
in their own interests to join the PWA, in 
order that they might have a better chance 
of early employment”. 

But the report said that there were 
special circumstances which justified the 
company in giving preference to members 
of the PWA in hiring, this organization 
being entitled to represent the employees 
under the award of a previous conciliation 
board. 

Apart from the alleged impracticability 
of dealing with two separate labour organi- 
zations, the report said that “the principal 
reason why the company refuses to recog- 
nize the UMW is that they are practically 
a foreign organization, having dangerous 
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and menacing powers under their constitu- 
tion,” with their principal executive officers 
and the great bulk of their members resid- 
ing in the United States. 


Considering that the company was faced 
with American competition in Canadian 
markets, the report said, “the board con- 
siders this objection of the coal company 
a very grave one, because with one foreign 
organization controlling the miners, labour 
difficulties in the United States would 
almost certainly lead to complication in 
Nova Scotia.” 


The minority report by the union’s 
nominee said there had been “violent dis- 
crimination by the company against the 
UMW which the company had not suc- 
ceeded in justifying. With regard to the 
company’s contention that it would be 
prejudicial to the industry if the workmen 
became subject to the control of a “foreign” 
union, it said the company had produced 
no evidence to show that it would be pre- 
judicial. Furthermore, the evidence of one 
of the company’s own witnesses had shown 
that it would not. 


The minority report went on to say that 
“our organization is not foreign but inter- 
national, and we could have proven it had . 
it not been practically admitted by (one of 
the company’s officials) that they are now 
dealing with two such international unions— 
one on their railway, and the other in their 
machine shops.” 


A plebiscite taken at the civic elections 
in Vancouver “to ascertain the feeling of 
the citizens with regard to the inauguration 
of an eight-hour day for all civic em- 
ployees” resulted in approval by a large 
majority, the LABouR GAZETTE reported. 
But when it came to allowing nine hours’ 
pay for eight hours’ work, the majority of 
the Council were opposed. They wanted the 
hourly rate to remain unchanged, but “a 
large number of the employees are averse 
to accepting the lesser amount of wages,” 
the report said. 


The Lasour GAZETTE reported that the 
Civil Service Federation of Canada, an 
association of representatives of existing 
organizations of employees of the Govern- 
ment of Canada, was formed at Ottawa, 
April 29 and 30. 


TEAMWORK 


in INDUSTRY 


Eighty-one trolley coach operators em- 
ployed by the Transit Department of the 
Nova Scotia Light and Power Company 
were recently honoured for their safe 
driving records at a banquet in Halifax. 


The occasion was the presentation of 
National Safety Council “Safe Driver” 


. Awards to 15 fourth-year winners, 12 third- 


year, 18 second-year, and 36 first-year. 


Certificates and gold lapel buttons were 
presented to the 81 operators on behalf 
of the National Safety Council by Col. 
J. C. MacKeen, President of Nova Scotia 
Light and Power. 


The company also demonstrated its 
enthusiastic support of the safety promotion 
campaign by giving a cheque for $25 to 
each of the second, third, and fourth-year 
winners, and a cheque for $10 to each 
of the first-year winners. 


The Labour-Management Committee of 
the company’s Transit Department has con- 
tributed a great deal of assistance to the 
promotion of safety in all of the depart- 
ment’s operations. It was organized in 
June 1958, making Transit the first group 
in the company to set up such a committee. 

According to L. Currie Young, Superin- 
tendent of the department, “The committee 
has helped us all to work more closely 
together and in greater harmony. The union 
is very enthusiastic about our achievements, 
and I feel that we have done an outstanding 
job of co-operation in the six months we 
have worked together on the committee.” 

Bargaining agent for the employees is the 
Amalgamated Association of Street Electric 
Railway and Motor Coach Operators of 
America, Division 508. 

* oo * 


The annual good housekeeping contest 
held at the Shawinigan, Que., plant of the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Limited, 
was won in 1958 by line 106. All sections 
of the reduction department showed in- 
terest and enthusiasm, and great rivalry 
among the sections was noted during the 
ten months that the campaign lasted. 


A permanent committee of five or six 
members, and supported by a sub-com- 
mittee consisting of active representatives 
in each of the four sections, undertook to 
maintain interest, prepare the necessary pub- 
licity, and establish rules and procedures. 


Bargaining agent for employees at the 
Shawinigan plant is Le Syndicat National 
des Employés de l Aluminium (CTCC). 

Recognition will soon be forthcoming 
for the outstanding safety records achieved 
by various departments of the Howard 
Smith Paper Mills at Cornwall, Ont. 

Individual awards will go to some 500 
employees, whose departments have worked 
up to three years without a lost-time injury. 

The awards follow the completion in 
1958 of the best safety record in the history 
of the mill—only 11 lost-time accidents in 
12 months. 

One of the departments in line for the 
awards is the paper mill, whose employees 
worked throughout 1958 without a single 
serious accident. 

Other departments will be receiving 
awards for completing three safe years. 
These include the steam plant, one depart- 
ment in the finishing room, one in the soda 
mill and two in the mechanical department. 

Plant safety supervisor Ralph Gault 
remarked that pulp and paper mills through- 
out Ontario were strong advocates of first 
aid training. 

“Our own safety committee at Howard 
Smith,” he said, “firmly believes that first 
aid training is an important part of our 
accident prevention program. 

“Statistics show that trained first-aiders 
have fewer accidents. The training makes 
them more safety conscious—more aware 
of the fact that the injuries they learn to 
treat can happen to themselves.” 

Some 160 employees at the Howard Smith 
Paper Mills have taken the Lateiner Course 
in accidents control. Another group of 
supervisors, union officers and safety guides 
is currently attending weekly classes of 
instruction. 

The decision to provide further new 
courses stems from a request made at a 
recent Mutual Interest Meeting by both 
local unions. At that time, Ted Labelle, 
President of Local 338 of the International 
Brotherhood of Pulp and Sulphite Workers 
(CLC), and Larry Snyder, President of 
Local 212 of the United Papermakers and 
Paper Workers Union (CLC), expressed 
the view that the Lateiner Course was 
largely responsible for a reduction in occu- 
pational accidents during 1958. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted 
by the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Service, Industrial Relations Branch, 
Department of Labour. In addition to 


field representatives located in key in- 
dustrial centres, who are available to 
help both managements and trade unions, 
the Service provides various aids in the 
form of booklets, posters and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for three days during March. The 
Board issued six certificates designating 
bargaining agents, ordered three represen- 
tation votes, and rejected three applications 
for certification. During the month the 
Board received 14 applications for certifi- 
cation and one application for revocation 
of certification, and allowed the with- 
drawal of ten applications for certification; 
the Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint under Section 43 of the 
Act alleging failure to bargain collectively. 


Applications for Certification Granted 

1. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Consolidated Denison Mines 
Limited, employed at its Quirke Lake min- 
ing site in the Elliot Lake Improvement 
District, Ont. (L.G., Jan., p. 49). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of production employees 
employed by Canadian Arsenals Limited in 
its Gun Ammunition Division at Lindsay, 
Ont. (L.G., April, p. 386). 

3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of clerks and stenographers incor- 
rectly listed as “electrical” employees in 
March issue) employed by the Canadian 
National Railways in the Work Equipment 
Department of its Western Region at Win- 
nipeg, Man. (L.G., March, p. 272). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of office and technical 
employees of Northspan Uranium Mines 
Limited, employed at its mining sites in 
the Elliot Lake Improvement District, Ont. 
(L.G., March, p. 272). 

5. International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, Ind., on behalf of a unit of cargo 
and baggage checkers employed in the Port 
of Quebec by Albert G. Baker Limited and 
Quebec Terminals Limited. The Quebec, 
Express, Luggage, Baggage Checkers’ and 
Receiving Clerks’ Association intervened 
(L.G., April, p. 388) (See also “Applica- 
tions Rejected” below). 
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Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


6. Grain Workers Local Union No. 333, 
International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of miscellaneous classifications of employees 
employed by Pacific Elevators Limited, 
Vancouver. The International Union of 
Operating Engineers, Local 882, intervened 
(L.G., April, p. 388). 


Representation Votes Ordered 

1. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, Pronto Uranium Mines Limited, 
Algoma Mills, Ont., respondent, and Inter- 
national Union of Operating Engineers, 
Local No. 796, intervener (L.G., March, 
p. 272). The Board directed that the 
names of the applicant and the intervener 
be on the ballot. The vote affected a unit 
of employees classified as heating plant 
operator and heating plant operator’s 
helper (Returning Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

2. United Steelworkers of America, appli- 
cant, and Canadian Dyno Mines Limited, 
Bancroft, Ont., respondent, and Canadian 
Dyno Employees’ Association, intervener 
(L.G., March, p. 272). The Board directed 
that the names of the applicant and the 
intervener be on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. Transport Drivers, Warehousemen and 
Helpers’ Union, Local 106, and General 
Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 938, of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, Taggart Service Lim- 
ited, Ottawa, Ont., respondent, and Taggart 
Service Limited Employees’ Association, 
intervener (L.G., April, p. 388). The 
Board directed that only the name of the 
applicant be on the ballot (Returning 
Officer: B. H. Hardie). 


This section covers proceedings under 
the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act, involving the admin- 
istrative services of the Minister of 
the Canada Labour Relations 
and the Industrial Relations 


Labour, 
Board, 
Branch of the Department. 


Applications for Certification Rejected 

1. Association of Aircraft Electrical and 
Radio Technicians, applicant, Canadian 
Pacific Airlines Limited, Vancouver, re- 
spondent, and International Association of 
Machinists, intervener (L.G., Feb., p. 155) 
(See reasons for judgment below). 

2. Quebec Express, Luggage, Baggage 
Checkers and Receiving Clerks’ Association, 
applicant, Albert G. Baker Limited, re- 
spondent, and International Longshoremen’s 
Association, Ind., intervener (L.G., Feb., 
p. 156) (See also “Applications Granted” 
above). The application was rejected for 
the reason that the unit applied for, com- 
prising employees of the company working 
as checkers of express, luggage and bag- 
gage, was not appropriate for collective 
bargaining apart from employees working 
as checkers of cargo; and that, in any 
event, the application was premature by 


reason of the fact that ten months of the 
term of the collective agreement covering 
the employees affected had not expired. 


3. Halifax Tow Boat & Salvage Union 
(Independent Local No. 1), applicant, 
Foundation Maritime Limited, Halifax, 
respondent, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict, intervener (L.G., April, p. 388). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
the unit applied for was not appropriate for 
collective bargaining because it included 
both licensed and unlicensed personnel. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc., on behalf of a unit of deck officers 
employed by Shell Canadian Tankers, Lim- 
ited, aboard the MV Tyee Shell operating 
on the West Coast (Investigating Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act are provided by the Minister 
of Labour through'the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch. The branch also acts as 
the administrative arm of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, in matters under 
the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on 
September 1, 1948. It revoked the War- 
time Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 
1003, which became effective in March, 
1944, and repealed the Industrial Dis- 
putes Investigation Act, which had been 
in force from 1907 until superseded by 
the Wartime Regulations in 1944. Deci- 
sions, orders and certifications given 
under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime 
Labour Relations Board are continued in 
force and effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, ship- 
ping, interprovincial railways, canals, 
telegraphs, interprovincial and _ interna- 
tional steamship lines and ferries, aero- 
dromes and air transportation, radio 
broadcasting stations and works declared 
by Parliament to be for the general 
advantage of Canada or two or more of 
its provinces. Additionally, the Act pro- 
vides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation 
for application to industries within pro- 
vincial jurisdiction and make mutually 
satisfactory arrangements with the fed- 
eral Government for the administration 
of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the Administration of the Act and is 
directly responsible for the appointment 
of conciliation officers, conciliation boards, 
and Industrial Inquiry Commissions con- 
cerning complaints that the Act has been 
violated or that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively, and for applications 
for consent to prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the cer- 
tification of bargaining agents, the writ- 
ing of provisions—for incorporation into 
collective agreements—fixing a procedure 
for the final settlement of disputes con- 
cerning the meaning or violation of such 
agreements and the investigation of com- 
plaints referred to it by the minister that 
a party has failed to bargain collectively 
and to make every reasonable effort to 
conclude a collective agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regula- 
tions made under the Act, and the Rules 
of Procedure of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board are available upon 
request to the Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two_ headings: 
(1) Certification and other Proceedings 
before the Canada Labour Relations 
Board, and (2) Conciliation and other 
Proceedings before the Minister of 
Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the 
Department of Labour are stationed at 
Vancouver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, "Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The territory of 
two officers resident in Vancouver com- 
prises British Columbia, Alberta and the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories; two 
officers stationed in Winnipeg cover the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Manitoba 
and Northwestern Ontario; three officers 
resident in Toronto confine their activi- 
ties to Ontario; three officers in Mont- 
real are assigned to the province of 
Quebec, and a total of three officers 
resident in Fredericton, Halifax and St. 
John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. 
The headquarters of the Industrial Rela- 
tions Branch and the Director of 
Industrial Relations and staff are situated 
in Ottawa. 
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2. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 507, on behalf 
of a unit of ship liners and fitters em- 
ployed by members of the Shipping Federa- 
tion of British Columbia (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


3. Maritime Airline Pilots Association, 


on behalf of a unit of service and main- 
tenance personnel employed by Maritime 
Central Airways Limited, Charlottetown, 
P.E.I. (Investigating Officer: H. R. Petti- 
grove). 

4, Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers, Local No. 565 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, operat- 
ing in and out of its terminal at Regina, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen and ware- 
housemen employed by Arrow ‘Transfer 
Company Limited, Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
attendants employed by Pacific Western 
Airlines Ltd., Vancouver (Investigating 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

7. International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Frame & Perkins 
Limited, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (Investigating 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

8. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 514, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of R. M. Williams— 
Williams Motors, Yellowknife, N.W.T. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


9. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of licensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs owned and operated by Foun- 
dation Maritime Limited, Halifax (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard tugs owned and operated by Foun- 
dation Maritime Limited, Halifax (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 


11. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, Local 927, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Hill the Mover 
(Canada) Limited, operating in and out 
of its terminal at Dartmouth, N.S. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. T. Cochrane). 
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12. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 512, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Canadian Stevedoring Company 
Limited on or about the Centennial Pier, 


Vancouver (Investigating Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 
13. General Drivers Local Teamster 


Union 989, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
laundry employees employed by Atomic 
Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk River, 
Ont. (Investigating Officer: G. A. Lane). 

14. International Association of Machin- 
ists, Vancouver Lodge 692, on behalf of 
a unit of machine shop employees employed 
by Stone Bros. Towing Co. Ltd., Port 
Alberni, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 


Application for Revocation of Certification 
Received 

John Wood, on behalf of Rodrigue 
Castonguay, et al, applicants, and Transit 
Tankers and Terminals Limited, respondent, 
and the National Association of Marine 
Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great Lakes 
and Eastern District), respondent. The 
application was for the revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board in Novem- 
ber 1955 to the National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Great 
Lakes and Eastern District), in respect of 
a unit of marine engineers below the rank 
of chief engineer employed aboard vessels 
operated by the company (L.G., January 
1956; 4p) 5)- 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Federal 
Grain Limited, respondent, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, intervener (grain elevators at Fort 
William and Port Arthur, Ont.) (L.G., 
March, p. 271). 

2. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Lake- 
head Terminals Ltd., respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
jo), CAA 

3. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, The Ogil- 
vie Flour Mills Co. Limited, respondent, 
and Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
pe 2720R 


4. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, The 
Canadian Consolidated Grain Company 
Limited, respondent, and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees, 
intervener (grain elevator at Port Arthur, 
Ont.) (L.G., March, p. 272). 

5. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, N. M. 
Paterson & Sons Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
_ Clerks, Freight Handlers; Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
'. vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
i Pi272): 

6. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, National 
Grain Company Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 
vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
Deedee) 

7. Lakehead Grain Elevator Electrical 
Workers (independent), applicant, Searle 
Grain Company, Limited, respondent, and 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, intervener (grain ele- 


vator at Fort William, Ont.) (L.G., March, 
pereei2): 

8. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Greyhawk 
Uranium Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., 
respondent, and International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada), 
intervener (not previously reported). 

9. International Union of Operating En- 
gineers, Local 796, applicant, Canadian 
Dyno Mines Limited, Bancroft, Ont., re- 
spondent, United Steelworkers of America, 
intervener, and Canadian Dyno Employees’ 
Association, intervener (L.G., April, p. 
388). 

10. International Union of Operating 
Engineers, Local 882, applicant, Pacific 
Elevator Limited, Vancouver, respondent, 
and International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery 
Workers of America, intervener (stationary 
engineers, Pellet Mill) (L.G., April, p. 388). 


Complaint under Section 43 of Act Received 


The Minister of Labour referred to the 
Board a complaint made by the National 
Association of Marine Engineers of Canada, 
Inc., alleging that Transit Tankers and 
Terminals Limited had failed to bargain 
collectively. 


Reasons for Judgment in Certification Application affecting 
Association of Aircraft, Electrical and Radio Technicians 


and 


Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited 


and 


International Association of Machinists 


This is an application for certification of 
‘'a unit of employees of the Respondent 
comprising all electrical and radio tech- 
| nicians employed by the Respondent includ- 


ing the following trade classifications— _ 


aircraft electrical and accessory repairmen 
and aircraft and ground radio repairmen 
together with learners in those trade classi- 
fications and sub-foremen, electrical and 
radio. 

These employees are a part of a unit 
of Canadian Pacific Air Lines employees 
employed on general aircraft and equip- 
._ment maintenance who are covered by a 
collective agreement between the Respond- 
ent and the Intervener. 


The Board consisted of Mr. C. R. Smith, 
QC, Chairman and Messrs. A. H. Balch, 
E. R. Complin, A. J. Hills and A. R. 
Mosher, members. 
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The applicant contends that the radio 
and electrical technicians, while comprising 
two crafts, have a special community of 
interest in that they are both dealing with 
electricity and must know the theory of 
electrical devices and that though radio and 
electrical technicians are not interchange- 
able, their work is closely related. 


Applicant also submits that while it is 
not aware of any similar unit comprising 
radio and electrical technicians in air line 
operations having been certified in Canada 
or the United States, it is customary in 
Great Britain for electrical and radio tech- 
nicians engaged in the maintenance of 
aircraft to be represented by their own 
union. Applicant further submits main- 
tenance requirements in the aircraft indus- 
try have changed drastically in the past 
few years due to the maintenance require- 
ments in new aircraft which have required 
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a very substantial increase in the use of 
electrical and radio equipment of an increas- 
ingly complicated and intricate type. 

The Respondent claims that the segrega- 
tion of employees in the proposed unit 
from other employees in the existing unit 
would not be practical in view of the nature 
of the company operations, that mechanic 
functions overlap to such a degree that 
the proposed unit is in fact a part of the 
larger existing maintenance unit of em- 
ployees engaged in a common function in 
the maintenance work upon aircraft and 
aircraft components and accessories and 
that recognition of the proposed unit would 
not be consistent with present practice in 
the North American air line industry. 
Respondent further submitted that the train- 
ing of an air engineer and aircraft mechanic 
includes the principles of electricity and 
courses on the electrical systems of each 
type of aircraft operated by the company 
and that any attempt to segregate any 
specific trade classifications from the present 
bargaining unit would influence the effec- 
tiveness of the air engineer and aircraft 
mechanic group. On certain types of work 
two or more mechanics will be required to 
work together with no clear demarcation of 
trade functions. Respondent says that the 
trend to more electrical and electrically 
activated equipment on newer aircraft 
makes it necessary to provide aircraft 
mechanics and air engineers with a con- 
stantly increasing amount of electrical 
training. In essence the interrelationship 
and interdependencies of the work per- 
formed make the present unit realistic and 
appropriate for collective bargaining and 
serious work jurisdiction problems would 
follow from an attempt to restrict the activi- 
ties of one particular trade group. 


The arguments and information furnished 
by the Intervener were in large measure to 
a similar effect to that submitted by the 
Respondent. 

While the Board was impressed with the 
able presentation made on behalf of the 
applicant, nevertheless the Board is not 
satisfied that the proposed unit is appro- 
priate in present circumstances. In arriving 
at this conclusion the Board has taken into 
consideration, inter alia, the manner in 
which aircraft maintenance work is organ- 
ized and carried on in the CPA establish- 
ment, the practical difficulties involved in 
segregation of functions and work, as well 
as collective bargaining patterns which have 
been established in North American air- 
craft maintenance operations. 

See also reasons for judgment given by 
the Wartime Labour Relations Board in 
the case of Canadian Air Line Dispatchers’ 
Association and Canadian Pacific Air Lines 
Ltd. (Canada Labour Service, page 7-669) 
and in the case of The Air Engineers Society 
of Canada and Trans-Canada Air Lines 
Ltd. (Canada Labour Service, page 7-721). 

For the foregoing reasons the application 
is rejected. 

(Sgd.) C. RHODES SMITH, 
for the Board. 
For the Applicant 
G. R. Schmitt, Esq. 
M. Watson, Esq. 
For the Respondent 

G. E. Manning, Esq. 

J. F. Clark, Esq. 

J. A. Gray, Esq. 

A. E. Hutt, Esq. 

For the Intervener 
R. Nat Gray, Esq. 
Dated at Ottawa, March 11, 1959. 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, 
and Canadian Air Line Pilots’ Association 
(Conciliation Officer: R. Duquette. 

2. Northern Cleaning Agencies, Inc., 
Montreal, and Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 298 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: R. Duquette). 
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3. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union, Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

4. H. W. Bacon Limited, Toronto, and 
Warehousemen and Miscellaneous Drivers 
Union, Local 419, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


5. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, 
Moose Jaw, and Local 201, United Packing- 
house Workers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: J. S. Gunn). 

6. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(SS Princess Helene) and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of North America, Cana- 
dian District (Conciliation Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

7. Hamilton Shipping Company, Limited, 
Yorkwood Shipping and Trading Co. Ltd., 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring Co. Ltd., Cale- 
don Terminals Ltd. and Cullen Stevedoring 
Co. Ltd. and International Brotherhood of 
Longshoremen, Local 1817, Hamilton (Con- 
ciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

8. Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Line Drivers, Warehouse- 
men, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s Union, 
Local 605 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Hill the Mover (Canada) Limited, Chil- 
liwack, B.C., and Local 31, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. H. Purvis) (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 

2. Burrard Inlet Tunnel and Bridge Com- 
pany, North Vancouver, and Building 
Service Employees’ International Union, 
Local 244 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., April, p. 391). 

3. Nordair Limited, Roberval, Que., and 
The Syndicate of Employees of Nordair 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
April, p. 391). 

4. Lakehead Terminal Elevators Associa- 
tion and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., March, 
Doenee 

5. British Columbia Packers Limited 
(Western Whaling Corporation) and United 
Fishermen and Allied Workers’ Union 
(Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., 
March, p. 273). 

6. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and National Association of 
Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (Con- 
ciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) (L.G., Jan., 
p53). 

7. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Cumge) CL.G., Dec._1958, p,,.1399). 


8. Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
Local 509 (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (L.G., Sept. 1958, p. 981). 

9. Giant Yellowknife Gold Mines Lim- 
ited, Yellowknife, N.W.T., and Yellowknife 
District Miners’ Union, Local 802, Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(see above). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. C. A. Fraser Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 419, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 

2. Northland Navigation Company Lim- 
ited, Vancouver, and National Association 
of Marine Engineers of Canada, Inc. (L.G., 
March 1958, p. 494). 


Board Reports Received during Month 


1. Canada Steamship Lines Limited, 
Montreal, and Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Ex- 
press and Station Employees (L.G., Feb., 
p. 177). The text of the report is repro- 
duced below. 

2. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Elliot Lake, and Elliot Lake-Stanleigh 
Office Workers’ Union, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (L.G., Feb., p. 177). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Canadian National Railways, Mont- 
morency Subdivision, and Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (L.G., 
Nov. 1958, p. 1286). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 

4. Canadian National Railways (Atlantic, 
Central and Western Regions, including the 
Newfoundland District) and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
(L.G., June 1958, p. 630). The text of the 
report is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) 
including Quebec Central Railway and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway, and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men (L.G., April, p. 391). 


Sirike Following Board Procedure 


Polymer Corporation, Sarnia, and Oil, 
Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 16-14 (L.G., March, 
p. 274). 
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—— 
tS a 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canada Steamship Lines Limited 


and 


Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act in this matter presents herewith 
its unanimous report. 

The Board was composed of: H. Carl 
Goldenberg, QC, Chairman; Ross Drouin, 
QC, nominee of the employer; Joseph H. 
Fine, QC, nominee of the bargaining agent. 

The dispute affects approximately 900 
employees of the company’s package freight 
division who are engaged in loading and 
unloading freight at the company’s terminals 
at Quebec City, Montreal, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton, Sarnia (Point Edward), Windsor, Port 
Arthur and Fort William. 

The parties made their representations to 
the Board at a hearing in Montreal on 
February 9, 1959. 

The union demands an increase in wages 
and the extension of certain fringe benefits. 

The company’s demands are primarily 
concerned with changes in working hours 
and working rules. The company submits 
that no monetary changes should be made 
at this time because of the uncertainties 
facing its future operations with the open- 
ing of the St. Lawrence Seaway. It further 
submits that a wage increase is not war- 
ranted because of the unco-operative atti- 
tude of the members of the union in its 
employ at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
which had detrimentally affected its opera- 
tions and added to its costs. The Board 
notes that this criticism applies only to 
employees at the Lakehead ports and not 
to employees at any of the other ports 
where the company’s terminals are located. 

Having heard and examined the submis- 
sions of the parties, the Board unanimously 
finds and recommends as follows: 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between the Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees, and Canada Steamship Lines Lim- 
ited, Montreal. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
Ofek, Carl Goldenberg, QC, Montreal, who 
was appointed by the Minister on the joint 
recommendation of the other two members, 
Ross Drouin, QC, Quebec, and Joseph H. 
Fine, QC, Montreal, nominees of the com- 
pany and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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1. Duration of Collective Agreement 


The renewed collective agreement between 
the parties should cover two navigation 
seasons commencing with the opening of 
navigation in 1958. The recommendations 
which follow are predicated upon the sign- 
ing of a two-year agreement. 

2. Wages 


It has been the practice of the parties 
over a period of years to follow the wage 
settlements between the railways and their 
non-operating employees. The recent rail- 
way settlement, signed on November 26, 
1958, provided in effect for an increase of 
14c. per hour, of which 4c. was to be 
retroactive to January 1, 1958, a further 
3% to be effective on September 1, 1958, 
and 3% to be effective on April 1, 1959. 
The Board finds that an increase equal in 
amount to the last wage increase granted to 
the non-operating railway employees is 
warranted, but, taking cognizance of the 
fact that the operation of the company is 
seasonal, it finds that the increase should 
be made effective in two rather than three 
instalments. Accordingly, the Board recom- 
mends: 

An increase of 7c. per hour in the 
wage rates of all employees retroactive 
to the opening of the 1958 navigation 
season, and a further increase of 7c. 
per hour effective at the opening of 
the 1959 navigation season. 


3. Vacations with Pay . 


The union demands three weeks’ vacation 
with pay for all employees having ten years’ 
service with the company. The company 
submits that the provisions of the existing 
contract with respect to vacations with pay 
should not be changed. The Board recom- 
mends that: 

An employee having worked twenty 
consecutive seasons with the Company 
shall receive three weeks’ vacation with 
pay or payment in lieu thereof. 


4. Calls 


The company requests changes in call 
hours at the Lakehead ports to conform 
with conditions at other ports. The evidence 
which it submitted to the Board establishes 
that many employees at Fort William and 
Port Arthur have failed to observe the rules 
and conditions set out in the collective 


agreement. The refusal on the part of 
employees to answer calls for work is to 
be deplored since it affects both the effi- 
ciency of the company’s operation and the 
earnings of fellow-employees. The Board 
finds that it is incumbent upon the union 
to exert all efforts to enforce observance 
of working rules and agreements by its 
members at the Lakehead. The Board 
recommends that: 

Where a sufficient number of em- 
ployees refuse to answer any call, the 
Company should be free to hire men 
from any source to complete work 
on hand. ‘ 


With respect to calls for orders, the 
Board recommends that: 
The Company shall have one free 
call per day either at 11 a.m. or at 5 
p-m. at Port Arthur and Fort William. 


5. Handling of Flour 

The company submitted to the Board 
that the refusal of its employees at Port 
Arthur to handle flour with new mechanized 
equipment which it has introduced has 
forced it to default under its agreement 
with the Canadian National Railways and 
to suffer a loss of some 77,000 tons of 
this cargo since June 1958. The union has 
not contradicted this statement, but alleges 
that the new equipment was introduced 
without notice and is dangerous to the 
employees. 

While the Board is not in a position to 
express an opinion on the new equipment, 
it finds that the employees violated both 
the letter and the spirit of their collective 
agreement in refusing to handle flour cargo 
therewith. If the introduction of the 


mechanized equipment created a grievance, 
it was the responsibility of the union to 
have recourse to the established grievance 
procedure. Instead, the men took matters 
into their own hands and penalized not 
only the company and themselves, but 
also fellow-employees at other ports. Such 
conduct should not be condoned by the 
union. 


Accordingly, the Board recommends that: 


Employees should handle flour at 
the Lakehead ports with the new 
mechanized equipment and if they have 
a grievance in connection therewith, 
recourse should be had to the ordinary 
grievance procedure on application by 
the Union. 


6. Other Demands 


Having regard to the prospective opening 
of the St. Lawrence Seaway, to the new 
competition which the company is likely 
to encounter, and to the consequent uncer- 
tainties which its package freight business 
faces, the Board is of the opinion that the 
remaining demands of both the union and 
the company should be deferred to a future 
re-opening of the collective agreement and 
it so recommends. 


The whole of the foregoing, being the 
unanimous report of the Board, is respect- 
fully submitted this 3rd day of March, 
1959; 

(Sgd.) H. Cart GOLDENBERG, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) Ross Drouin, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) JOSEPH H. FINE, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation 


and 


Elliot Lake-Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union 


Your Board of Conciliation, consisting of 
G. A. Howes, Company Nominee, and 
William Black, Union Nominee, with His 
Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, as Chair- 
man, was appointed on or about the 27th 
day of January, 1959, and met with the 
parties in Toronto on February 18, 1959, 
and heard their full submissions with 
respect to the issues in dispute. The issues 
in dispute were as follows: 

1. “Between” Clause. 

2. Union Security. 

3. Decision of Arbitration Board. 
4. Reinstatement Terms. 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation appointed 
to deal with a dispute between Elliot Lake- 
Stanleigh Office Workers’ Union, Local 
1574, Canadian Labour Congress, and Stan- 
leigh Uranium Mining Corporation, Elliot 
Lake, Ont. 


The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Belle- 


ville, Ont., who was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, G. A. Howes and 
William Black, both of Toronto, nominees 
of the company and union respectively. 
The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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5. Orientation Period. 

6. Preferred Seniority. 

7. Leave of Absence with Pay. 
8. Severance Allowance. 

9. Hours of Work. 

10. Statutory Holidays. 

11. Vacations. 

12. Sick Pay. 

13. Salaries. 

14. Cost of Living Subsidy. 
15. Duration of Agreement. 


The Company was represented before the 
Board by: 

F. C. Ashenhurst, Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Company. 

G. W. Stanley, Administration Assistant 
of the Company. 

A. Harris, Industrial Relations Consul- 
tant. 

The Union was represented before the 
Board by: 

R. Auclair, President, Local 1574, Cana- 
dian Labour Congress. 

K. Whicher, Vice-President, Local 1574, 
Canadian Labour Congress. 


D. Taylor, Représentative. 


H. Waisglass, Research Department, 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The case for the Union was presented 
by Mr. Taylor, and the case for the 
Company was presented by Mr. Harris. 

After the Board heard the full submis- 
sions of the parties with respect to the 
issues in dispute, there were conferences 
jointly with the parties, and separately with 
the parties, in an endeavour to conciliate 
the issues, but the Board was unsuccessful, 
and hence the necessity of this Report. 

The Board has considered the representa- 
tions by the parties and also the additional 
information which resulted from conferring 
with the parties. The Board is unanimous 
in its conclusions on all matters referred 
to it with the exception of number 13— 
salaries. The report and/or recommenda- 
tion of the Board with respect to each of 
these matters is set forth hereunder. 

1. “Between” Clauses: 

This was a request by the Union for a 
‘Successorship” clause to guarantee its 
agreement in the event of the Corporation 
changing title, status or ownership. The 
Board is of the opinion that the dispute 
between the parties on this item would 
easily be resolved if they could agree on 
the other matters in dispute, and therefore, 
it makes no recommendation. 
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2. Union Security: 


The Board recommends in favour of 
voluntary check-off of Union dues as pro- 
vided by the Union constitution and that 
such voluntary check-off shall be irrevocable 
for the duration of the agreement. 


3. Decision of Arbitration Board: 


As regards the final and binding effect 
of the decision of any arbitration board 
established in accordance with the proposed 
collective agreement, the Board recommends 
inclusion of the following provision: 

The decision of a majority shall be the 
decision of the Board, but if there is no 
majority decision, the decision of the Chairman 
shall be the decision of the Board. 


4. Reinstatement Terms: 


The Board recommends that this clause 
in the agreement shall be worded as fol- 
lows: 


If it should be settled finally in his favour, 
the employee shall be reinstated and paid his 
wages at his regular basic rate for the time 
lost since the date of his discharge, limited to 
a maximum of the employee’s regular hours 
per week but in granting payment at his 
regular basic rate, if it is just and equitable 
in the Board’s opinion, it may order deducted 
from this amount any monies earned during 
the time lost but in any other settlement which 
is just and equitable in the opinion of the 
conferring parties the Board in making its 
award shall give consideration to any money 
earned during lost time. 


5. Orientation Period: 


The Board is not prepared to endorse the 
Union’s request with respect to this item. 


6. Preferred Seniority: 


The Board recommends inclusion in the 
agreement of a provision worded as follows: 


In event of layoff under which all officers 
and stewards of the Union are subject to 
layoffs, then so long as there is work available 
which any officer or steward is able and willing 
to perform, the officer or steward who has then 
the greatest seniority shall be retained by the 
Company until at least one officer or steward 
has been recalled in accordance with the recall 
provisions of the Agreement. 


7. Leave of Absence with Pay: 


The Board recommends inclusion in the 
agreement of a provision worded as follows: 


Leave of absence will be granted for per- 
sonal emergency circumstances acceptable to 
the Company and will be granted with or 
without pay, depending on the circumstances. 


8. Severance Allowance: 


The Board recommends inclusion in the 
agreement of a provision worded as follows: 


Employees who are discharged or who 
become permanently displaced as a result of 
the closing of the mine, or a department of 
same, or as a consequence of technological 
changes, shall be entitled to a severance allow- 
ance as set out below: Employees with six 
months’ service shall receive two weeks’ pay; 
Employees with twelve months’ service shall 
receive four weeks’ pay. 


9. Hours of Work: 


The Board recommends that the hours 
of work of employees covered by this 
Agreement be reduced from 42 hours per 
week to 40 hours per week, with no loss 
of take home pay. 


10. Statutory Holidays: 


The Board recommends that the record 
of the statutory holidays with pay granted 
by the company during the year 1958 be 
examined and that the Statutory Holidays 
with pay so granted be considered as the 
paid holidays provided for in this agree- 
ment, whether six, seven or eight as the 
case may be. 


11. Vacations: 


The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment provide as follows: 

All employees shall be entitled to an annual 
vacation of two weeks with pay after one 
year’s service. 


12. Sick Pay: 


The Board recommends that this agree- 
ment provide for Sick Pay Benefits as 
follows: 

Salary shall be continued during disability, 
as follows: 
Length of con- 
tinuous service 

One month to 

five months 


Sick Leave Salary 
Continuance 


Two working days per 
month 
Six months or 


over Two weeks definite and 


where over six months, 
sick leave in excess of 
two weeks will be con- 
sidered on its own 
merits. 

14. Cost of Living Subsidy: 

The Board recommends that the present 
salary deduction of sixty dollars ($60) per 
month for employees living in company 
quarters shall not be increased during the 
life of the agreement. 


15. Duration of Agreement: 


The Board recommends that the term of 
the agreement shall be for one year from 
the date of signing. 


13. Salaries and other cost items: 


The Board has carefully considered the 
submissions advanced by each party before 
it and has had the advantage of discussions 
with the parties after the formal submis- 
sions were made. As a result thereof, the 
Company Nominee is of the opinion that 
an agreement should be reached between 
the parties on a basis which would not 
involve the Company in an overall addi- 
tional cost in excess of five dollars ($5) 
per month per employee. On the other 
hand, the Union Nominee is of the opinion 
that any settlement arrived at between the 
parties should involve a cost of not less 
than twenty dollars ($20) per month per 
employee. The Board has been unanimous 
on all items except cost items and on these 
it is unanimous except as to salaries, but 
this unanimity on all matters except salaries 
has been arrived at on the understanding 
that, if there are additional costs under 
items 6210, Li, 8 12. and 145" arrived at 
as a result of post conciliation bargaining 
and beyond those involved in the unani- 
mous recommendations above made, such 
costs should be deducted from the total 
cost package. 


In view of the statement of the position 
on money matters as set out above by the 
Company and Union Nominee the Chair- 
man does not make any specific recom- 
mendation as to money costs but is of the 
view that the final settlement should be 
bargained out between the parties between 
the top position recommended by the Com- 
pany Nominee and the bottom position 
recommended by the Union Nominee, as 
set out above. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Belleville, Ont., this 11th day 
of March, 1959. 

(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman. “ 

(Sgd.) G. A. HowEs, 
Member. 

(Sed.) WM. H. BLAcK, 
Member. 


Shift Differentials in U.S. 


An increase of about 60 per cent in shift 
differentials occurred between 1952 and 
1958 in major collective agreements (1,000 
or more employees) in the United States, 
the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics reports. 

Median differentials for the second and 
third shifts, respectively, were 5 cents and 
74 cents in 1952, 8 and 12 cents in 1958. 
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N.B. Labour Relations Act 


Municipal employees in New Brunswick 
will now be covered by the province’s 
Labour Relations Act unless specifically 
excluded by resolution of the municipality, 
as is the case in Ontario. This is a reversal 
of the previous provision in the Act. 
Formerly, municipal employees were ex- 
cluded from the Act unless brought under 
by resolution of the municipality. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian National Railways 
and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, Including Newfoundland District 


The Board of Conciliation which you 
appointed under the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act to investi- 
gate the above dispute and which was 
composed of Mr. Justice André Montpetit, 
of the Quebec Superior Court, as chairman, 
of A. E. Matthews, as the Brotherhood’s 
nominee, and of T. R. Meighen, QC, as 
the company’s nominee, hereby wishes to 
submit its recommendations. 

The Board held private sittings with the 
parties hereto on the following days: June 
17, 18,23, 24 and ss.Aveustel |, ei2eioe 
14, 15, 18, 19, 20, 25 and 26; September 2, 
3, 4; October 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 17; Novem- 
ber 6, 7, 10, 13 and 14; December 1 and 2. 

During the June and August sittings, 
both parties commented and discussed their 
respective proposals and submitted various 
written briefs. 

After this general exposition, in the 
morning and in the afternoon of August 
25, 1958 the chairman of the Board, first 
with his colleague Mr. Matthews, then with 
his colleague Mr. Meighen, met separately 
the representatives of the Brotherhood and 
of the Company to discuss the possibilities 
of a settlement on the major issues involved. 
Following these two meetings, the chairman 
found the parties to be so far apart that 
he came to the conclusion it would serve 
no useful purpose to persist in efforts to 
conciliate the parties. 

Consequently, in the sittings which fol- 
lowed, (September, October, November and 


During March, the Minister of Labour 
received the reports of the Boards of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation appointed to 
deal with disputes between (1) the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men and the Canadian National Railways 
(Atlantic, Central and Western Regions, 
including the Newfoundland District) and 
(2) the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen and Canadian National 
Railways, Montmorency Subdivision. 

Both Boards were under the Chairman- 
ship of the Honourable Mr. Justice Andre 
Montpetit, Superior Court, Montreal, who 
Was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members of both Boards, 
T. R. Meighen, QC, Montreal, and A. E. 
Matthews, Parry Sound, nominees of the 
company and union respectively. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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December) the Board heard all the wit- 
nesses that the parties deemed it advisable 
to call. 


On December 2, 1958 it was agreed that 
the Brotherhood’s attorney, Guy Merrill 
Desaulniers, would be given until January 
15, 1959 to file a final brief and that the 
Company’s attorney, J. A. Nolan, QC, 
would have until the end of the said month 
to answer same. 


The Board then met to deliberate on the 
whole issue on February 16, March 5S, 6, 
15.9, 10311, 12541 3pando145, 19595 


I 
General Observations 


(a) The Brotherhood represents all loco- 
motive firemen, helpers, hostlers and hos- 
tlers’ helpers on the Company’s lines across 
Canada. It represents also locomotive en- 
gineers in Newfoundland who are governed 
by the same agreement as firemen, helpers, 
hostlers and hostlers’ helpers in that prov- 
ince. 


(b) At the present time, there are three 
separate labour agreements between the par- 
ties hereto. The first (hereinafter referred 
to as agreement “A”) covers the Western 
Region; the second (hereinafter referred 
to as agreement “B”) covers the Atlantic 
and Central Regions excluding Newfound- 
land District; the third (hereinafter re- 
ferred to as agreement “C”) covers the 
Newfoundland District of the Atlantic 
Region. 

(c) Approximately 4,000 employees (more 
or less) are involved in the present dispute. 


(d) This dispute is two-fold. 


The Company has submitted nine pro- 
posals (one pertaining to the “short trip 
and turn around freight service rule” in 
the Atlantic and Central Regions including 
Newfoundland District was withdrawn and 
another known as “the 10 consecutive hours 
issue”, was referred to the Board after 
the hearing had begun). The Brotherhood 
has submitted 18 proposals (the last two 
of which were referred to the Board after 
the hearing had begun). 


We will deal with each of these pro- 
posals separately under part II and III. 


i 
The Company’s proposals 


Out of the Company’s nine proposals, 
two affect the three agreements, three are 
concerned with agreements “B” and “C” 
and four with agreement “A” only. 


(1) The Company’s first proposal: “The 
Diesel Rule (all three agreements) 


This proposal reads as follows: 


! Eliminate all agreements, rules regulations, 
interpretations ome practices, however estab- 
lished, which require the employment or use 
of Firemen (Helpers) on ‘other than steam 
power and establish a rule to provide that 
the Company shall have the unrestricted right 
to determine when and if a Fireman (Helper) 
shall be used on other than steam power. 


The purpose of this proposal is to elim- 
inate what is known as the “diesel rule” 
which was incorporated in December 1948 
(effective January 1949) in the three collec- 
tive agreements between the parties hereto. 

The pertinent part of the said rule pro- 
vides the following: 

A fireman or a helper, taken from the 
Seniority ranks of the firemen, shall be em- 
ployed on all locomotives; provided that the 


term “locomotive” does not include any of 
the following: 


(a) Diesel-electric, oil-electric, gas-electric, 
other internal combustion, steam-electric, 
or electric, of not more than 90,000 
pounds weight on drivers, in service 
performed by Yard Crews within desig- 
nated switching limits. 

(b) Electric car service, operated in single 
or multiple units. 

(c) Gasoline, diesel-electric, gasoline-electric, 
oil-electric or other rail motor cars, 
which are self-propelled units (some- 
times handling additional cars) but dis- 
tinguished from locomotives in having 
facilities for revenue lading or passen- 
gers in the motor car, except that rail 
motor cars installed subsequent to date 
of this agreement weighing more than 
90,000 pounds on drivers, shall be a 
subject for negotiation between the Rail- 
way and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen as to whether 
such units shall be classified as loco- 
motives. 

The Company, in its brief (I, p. 4), 
states that it was a mistake on its part 
to sign an agreement containing the rule 
in question and that there is no reason 
why it should be perpetuated. 

The Company’s main contentions in sup- 
port of its proposal may be summarized 
as follows: 

(a) It is “managerial. responsibility” to 
decide whether or not firemen should be 
employed on all locomotives. 

(b)) The “diesel rule” - restricts the 
authority of Management to carry out the 
efficient, economical and safe operation of 
the Railway. 

(c) The Royal Commission on “Employ- 
ment of Firemen on Diesel Locomotives in 
Freight and Yard Service on the Canadian 
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Pacific Railway”, better known as_ the 
“Kellock Commission”, has found (Decem- 
ber 18, 1957 exhibit “G”) that firemen 
were not required on diesel locomotives 
in yard and freight service of the said 
company. 

Operating conditions on both railways 
being similar, the Kellock Commission find- 
ing should apply to the Company and be 
endorsed and followed by this Board in 
its recommendations. 

(e) The Brotherhood, on May 13, 1958 
has signed an agreement with the Canadian 
Pacific Railway (exhibit “H”) wherein it 
accepted the aforesaid finding. 

(f) The Company should operate its 
Railway in the most economical manner 
consistent with safety and efficient opera- 
tion. Its present proposal is one of the 
ways and means at its disposal to improve 
such efficiency and effect economy. 

In answer to these contentions, the 
Brotherhood submitted the following objec- 
tions: 

(a) This Board is not bound by the 
conclusions that the Kellock Commission 
reached on the “diesel rule”. 

(b) The Company’s proposal, at any 
rate, goes much further than such con- 
clusions inasmuch as it asks for the “uwnre- 
stricted right to determine when and if a 
Fireman (Helper) shall be used on other 
than steam power.” 

(c) Firemen (Helpers) should be re- 
tained on diesel locomotives in the interest 
of efficient railroad operation and of safety 
to the public and the employees concerned, 
whether it be in yard, freight or passenger 
service. 

(d) In its final brief (no. 2, chapter 5), 
the Brotherhood further insisted (1) on 
the necessity of an engineman “to have 
a helper”; (2) on the fact that such a 
helper, because of the job content, the 
qualifications required, the training, the 
past practice and past policy, should be 
“a fireman-helper”; and (3) on the neces- 
sity of keeping helpers as a source of 
future supply of enginemen. 

The Company filed a copy of the Kel- 
lock Commission report as exhibit “G”. 
The Brotherhood filed as exhibit “F-2” the 
transcript (69 volumes) of the evidence 
taken before the said Commission. The 
Brotherhood also called some 30 witnesses 
on this issue and the Company approx- 
imately 20. 

After having carefully studied, examined 
and discussed the briefs, the comments and 
remarks orally submitted, the evidence and 
the exhibits of both parties on the diesel 
issue, we find the following observations 
to be in order: 
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(1) The CNR proposal on the said issue 
is word for word the same as the one 
which was submitted by the CPR, in 1956, 
to another Board of Conciliation presided 
over by His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson 
of Belleville, Ontario. 

On December 17, 1956 the majority of 
the said Board (Honourable Senator A. W. 
Roebuck, QC, the Brotherhood’s nominee, 
dissenting) recommended (p. 17) ... “that 
the Company (CPR) should be allowed to 
change the “Diesel Rule” which would 
allow it to operate locomotives in freight 
and yard service without a fireman in the 
cab upon the understanding however that 
if as a result of actual operating experience 
it appears that in some circumstances the 
services of the fireman (helper) might 
again be required, a modification of the 
rule might again be necessary and would 
then become the subject of further bar- 
gaining at a time when another agreement 
is being negotiated”... 

It will be noted here that the above 
recommendation was limited to freight and 
yard service. 

(2) Following the refusal of the Brother- 
hood to acquiesce in such a recommenda- 
tion and in order to bring to an end a 
work stoppage of some days’ duration in 
January 1957, an order in council (P.C. 
1957-52) was passed and a Royal Com- 
mission (the Kellock Commission) was 
appointed under Part I of the Inquiries 
Act to inquire into and report upon the 
necessity of having firemen (helpers) on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service of the CPR. 

As every one knows, the Kellock Com- 
mission, after investigating this issue both 
in Canada and in Europe, concluded 
unanimously in its report dated December 
17, 1958, that firemen (helpers) were not 
required in such freight and yard service. 

(3) We fully agree with the Brotherhood 
that neither the Anderson Board recom- 
mendation, nor the Kellock Commission 
conclusion, are legally binding upon this 
Board. 

Yet, and bearing in mind that operating 
conditions on the CPR are similar to those 
on the CNR, it would be most illogical 
and unreasonable on our part not only 
to ignore these two reports but even to 
consider them as having little importance 
or bearing little effect on the recommenda- 
tions we are called upon to make on the 
Company’s proposal. 

(4) A large portion of the evidence 
submitted by the Brotherhood dealt with 
the necessity of retaining helpers on diesels 
for the purposes (a) of signal passing, 
(b) of lookout duty, (c) of mechanical 
assistance and (d) of relief of enginemen. 
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It should be noted here that the Kellock 
Commission, in its report (p. 7 to 18), 
commented quite extensively upon each of 
those aspects and came to the conclusion 
that none of these alleged duties could 
justify the retention of helpers on diesels 
in yard and freight service. 

(5) Be that as it may, can it be said, 
in the present dispute, that the Brother- 
hood’s evidence on any of the said aspects 
is such that we should come to a different 
conclusion? 

We do not think so. 

(a) The Brotherhood itself, in its final 
brief (II, chapter 6, p. 28), acknowl- 
edges...” that the bulletin issued by the 
Railway (exhibit K-1) regarding the pass- 
ing of signals directly to the engineman 
when switching is being performed is the 
proper and safest way to relay signals 
governing a movement.” 

If this is so—and we fully agree with 
this statement—we do not believe that a 
fireman-helper’s presence in the cab for 
“signal passing” is essential, even if there 
are certain locations across Canada where 
“giving signals in this manner” is difficult 
or impractical, if not impossible. 

(b) As far as “look-out” duty is con- 
cerned, there is nothing in the Brother- 
hood’s evidence that could justify us to 
conclude that such a duty in freight service 
should necessarily be carried out by a 
fireman-helper, or that the ground crew 
in yard service cannot adequately assume 
this duty, together with the engineman. 

(c);On the “mechanical assistance” 
aspect, we believe it should be noted here 


that, whatever may have been the occur-. 


rences in the past where firemen-helpers 
were called upon to assist enginemen for 
various purposes, such as checking supplies 
and equipment, patrolling units, resetting 
protective devices, making repairs when 
mechanical failures occur (the Kellock 
Commission having declared that such 
occurrences had ceased to be of necessity 
or of sufficient material significance to 
deduce therefrom that firemen were required 
for “mechanical assistance”), the Company 
has issued a bulletin (exhibit K-8) in which 
it has specifically limited the duties and 
responsibilities of firemen-helpers on diesels. 
Surely, under such circumstances, we cannot 
agree either that the latter are necessarily 
required for the aforementioned purpose. 

(d) Finally, we do not think that the 
Brotherhood’s proof purporting to establish 
that firemen-helpers are essential for the 
relief of enginemen differs in any way from 
the evidence it made on the same point 
before the Kellock Commission. Such being 
the case, we also have to put this submis- 
sion aside. 


Consequently, we are of the opinion 
that the Brotherhood has failed in its 
endeavour to prove that the four conten- 
tions aforementioned are well founded or 
should be accepted by this Board although 
they were rejected by the Kellock Com- 
mission. 

For these reasons, we endorse the follow- 
ing conclusions of the said Board (exhibit 
G, p. 18), as applying in the present 
dispute: 

“Accordingly, from the standpoint of the 
contentions put forward on behalf of the 
Brotherhood, taken individually or con- 
sidered as a whole, which it contends would 
be the proper approach, we are of the 
opinion that firemen are not required on 
diesel locomotives in either freight or yard 
service on the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Their functions have either totally dis- 
appeared, as in the case of the production 
of power, mechanical assistance and inspec- 
tion, or are a mere duplication of what is 
discharged by another or others, as in the 
case of the lock-out functions performed 
by the head-end trainman and the engine- 
men.” 

(6) As already noted, the Brotherhood 
further argues in its final brief that firemen- 
helpers should be retained, in yard and 
freight service, “as a source of supply of 
enginemen.” 

Here again, we have to point out that 
the Kellock Commission dealt briefly with 
this problem and mentioned, in its report 
(exhibit G, p. 22), that the Brotherhood 
itself did not consider it as “insuperable” 
insofar as the Railway (CPR) was con- 
cerned. 

We fail to find in the Brotherhood’s 
evidence before our Board anything that 
would entitle us to conclude, as the Brother- 
hood suggests (final brief II, p. 22), that 
th employment of a helper is the only way 
to learn and obtain the operating skill of 
an engineman and the only way to have 
men ready to do the job when the engine- 
men must be replaced. 

Whatever may have been the past prac- 
tices of the Company and the measures 
and precautions it took, in years gone by, 
to train firemen-helpers in such a way that 
it has always found its needed supply of 
enginemen within their ranks, we cannot 
agree that other ways and means, just as 
efficient, could not be found by the Com- 
pany for this same purpose. 

In its final brief (p. 66), the Company 
suggests such ways and means and shows 
that it would be most unrealistic for this 
Board, if it were of the opinion that 
firemen-helpers are not needed on diesel 
locomotives, in freight and yard service, 


to recommend the retention as such of all 
the said employees merely under the pre- 
text that they are the only source of supply 
of enginemen. 


(7) Notwithstanding the above remarks, 
and the conclusion we have reached on 
this proposal, we wish to take note of 
certain statements made by the Company 
in its final brief (p. 65 to 68), namely: 

(a) That...“at least for the duration 
of any contract that may result from the 
present proceedings, the CNR does not 
propose to remove firemen from diesel 
lecomotives in passenger service”. 

(b) That, needless to say, firemen will 
be kept on steam locomotives as long as 
they are kept in operation. 

(c) That it is prepared to accept the 
recommendations of the Kellock Commis- 
sion “as to the terms and conditions that 
should be observed for the purpose of 
protecting firemen against the consequences 
of loss of employment and seniority therein” 
(exhibit G, p. 23 and 24). 

Notwithstanding this last offer, we can- 
not ignore here “the memorandum of 
understanding” between the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway and the Brotherhood, dated 
March 13, 1958 that was filed by the 
Company as exhibit “H”. By this “under- 
standing”, it was agreed (a) that category 
I referred to by the Kellock Commission 
(p. 23), would be “extended to include all 
firemen with seniority date prior to April 1, 
1956”; (b) that category II (p. 23 and 24) 
would be eliminated; and (c) that category 
III would read as follows: 


Category III—Firemen with seniority date 
later than March 31, 1956 are laid off and 
will no longer be employed on diesel locomo- 
tives in freight and yard service. Such men, 
however, will be given preference over new 
applicants for other employment on the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. In addition, providing 
they maintain an employee relationship with 
Canadian Pacific Railway and meet the neces- 
sary qualifications at that time, they will be 
given preference over new applicants for em- 
ployment as firemen on locomotives in passen- 
ger service when such vacancies occur. 

This being so, it seems just and reason- 
able to us to recommend that the basic 
date “to protect the firemen against the 
consequences of loss of employment and 
seniority” should be February 3, 1958 
namely, the date upon which the Company 
officially notified the Brotherhood of its 
intention to eliminate the “diesel rule”. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend (Mr. Matthews 
dissenting) that the Company’s first pro- 
posal re: the “diesel rule” be accepted by 
the Brotherhood to the extent of amending 
the said rule so as to relieve the Company 
of any obligation to employ firemen-helpers 
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on diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service, it being understood that, for the 
duration of the forthcoming agreements, 
firemen-helpers will not be removed from 
diesel locomotives in passenger service nor 
from steam locomotives in any service; 
and provided (Mr. Meighen dissenting) 
that the basic date “to protect the firemen 
against the consequences of loss of employ- 
ment and seniority” be February 3, 1958 
instead of April 1, 1956 as mentioned in 
the “memorandum of understanding” filed 
as exhibit “H”. 


(2) The Company’s second proposal: 
“Arbitraries’ (all three agreements) 


This proposal reads as follows: 

Eliminate all reference to arbitrary allow- 
ances (preparatory time, inspection time, 
change-off, allowances on locomotives operat- 
ing through terminals, etc.) and provide that 
firemen and helpers in all classes of service 
will be compensated on the actual minute 
basis for the time that is required of them to 
perform the necessary duties, such time to be 
paid for at pro rata rates and used to the 
extent necessary to make up the basic day. 

The “arbitrary allowances” above referred 
to are payments to which firemen are 
entitled for certain periods of time before 
commencement and at the end of a shift 
in yard service and of a trip in road 
service. These payments are in addition to 
the payments for the yard shift or the road 
trip. 

The Kellock Commission dealt at length 
with these “arbitrary allowances” in the 
case of the Canadian Pacific Railway (ex- 
hibit G, p. 26 to 32). The Commission 
classified them into three kinds, namely 
for: 

(1) preparatory inspection before the loco- 
motive is taken at the shop track or 
run-through point for a trip, or the shop 
track or change-off point in a yard, 
and for final inspection after its arrival 
at such points; 

(2) hostling, i.e., for taking the locomotive 
out of the shop into the shop track, 
or returning it; and 

(3) when a work train is laid up at any 
other than a regular roundhouse staffed 
by maintenance men. 

In all three cases, the Commission came 
to the conclusion that “the provisions in 
the present agreements (CPR) concerning 
‘arbitraries’ should be dropped and the 
agreements amended to provide for pay- 
ment by the Company (CPR) for the time 
required for the performance of actual 
services.” 


The Company, (CNR), in the present 
instance, argues that the situation on its 
Railroad being basically similar to that 
existing on the Canadian Pacific Railway 
prior to the May 13, 1958, agreement (ex- 
hibit “H”), this Board should follow and 
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apply the same principle as set forth by 
the Commission and recommend accord- 
ingly. 

In this instance, as in the preceding one, 
there is nothing in the Brotherhood’s 
evidence that could justify us to set aside, 
or to distinguish, the recommendation made 
by the Kellock Commission on this issue. 

On the other hand, and bearing in mind 
that the Company’s proposal is drafted in 
such a way that it may cover other “arbi- 
traries” than those above referred to, we 
are of the opinion to limit our own recom- 
mendation to the aforesaid “arbitraries”. 


Recommendation (Mr. Matthews dissenting): 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s second proposal re: “Arbitraries” 
be accepted by the Brotherhood to the 
extent of the said “arbitraries” referred to 
in the Kellock Commission report. 

(3) The Company’s third proposal: “Ter- 
minal time and minimum day in 
freight service” (agreements “B” and 
eee ) 

In its brief (p. 12), the Company has 
withdrawn this proposal. No comments 
are therefore necessary. 

(4) The Company’s fourth proposal: 

“Terminal delay” (agreements “B” 
and “C”) 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend all rules in conflict therewith to 
provide that final terminal time in freight 
service may be used to the extent necessary to 
make up the minimum day. 

Under agreements “B” and “C”, it is 
presently provided that initial terminal 
delay in freight service (but not final 
terminal delay), may be used to the extent 
necessary to make up a basic day. 

The purpose of the Company’s proposal 
is to correct this anomaly. We fully agree 
with the Company’s contention that, under 
the present rule,...“the payment of final 
terminal delay time, in addition to payment 
of a minimum day when less than 100 road 
miles have been run, is a duplicate pay- 
mentae. . 


Recommendation: (Mr. Matthews dissenting) 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s fourth proposal re: “Terminal delay” 
(agreements “B” and “C”), as submitted, 
be accepted by the Brotherhood. 

(5S) The Company’s fifth proposal: “Ar- 

ticle 3, Rule E” (agreement “A”). 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend article 3, rule E, to provide that the 


provisions of this rule will not apply to work 
train service. 


The Company’s statement, in its brief 
GC, p.,.15,.no., 40),. that... . “in practice; 
article 3, rule E, has not been applied in 
work train service”...and...“that the 


amendment requested...is solely for the 
purpose of clarification” has remained 
unchallenged. 

This being the case, we believe there 
should not be any objection on the Brother- 
hood’s part. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the 
Company’s fifth proposal re: “article 3, 
rule BE” (agreement “A”), as submitted, be 
accepted by the Brotherhood. 

(6) The Company’s sixth proposal: “Ar- 

ticle 5, Short run rule” (agreement 
A) ; 

This proposal reads as follows: 

_ Regardless of existing schedule rules or prac- 
tices short trips from a terminal to an outlying 
point and return, from an outlying point to 
a terminal and return, or from an intermediate 
point to another intermediate point and return, 
on account of engine failure, running for fuel 
or water, running for wreck car or carmen, 
or on account of a derailment, when such 
conditions arise in connection with their own 
train, will be paid continuous time or mileage. 
Payment for run-around will not accrue through 
operation of the terms of this rule. 

“Under the existing rules, a fireman who 
is required to turn around and return to 
the starting point of a trip is paid a mini- 
mum of 100 miles if the total mileage does 
not exceed 50; if the total mileage run 
exceeds 50 he is paid 100 miles in the 
original direction and actual miles run 
returning to the starting point” (see Com- 
pany’s brief I, p. 16). 

Even if the said rules can hardly be 
justified, especially in a case of emergency, 
it does not seem to us that we should 
interfere at this time and thus discriminate 
between firemen and engineers. The latter 
benefit by a similar rule under their agree- 
ment with the Company in the Western 
Region. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that the 
Company’s sixth proposal re: “Short run 
rule” be accepted. 


(7) The Company’s seventh proposal: 


Article 11, Rule H” (agreement “A”) 


This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend article 11, rule H, to provide that 
when firemen assigned to work trains can go 
home for Saturdays and Sundays they will not 
be paid under the “Tied up Away-From-Ter- 
minal Point” rule. : 

Under article 11, rule H, as it presently 
reads in agreement “A”, a fireman assigned 
to a work train can only be released from 
duty without compensation on Sunday and 
he is entitled to a basic day’s compensation 
any other day that the work train is not 
used.. 

Since a five-day work week has now been 
recognized for the maintenance and con- 
struction gangs that are normally assigned 


in conjunction with work trains, the above 
tule appears to be quite illogical and 
unreasonable. We believe it should be 
corrected as suggested by the Company, the 
whole as the Brotherhood has already 
agreed to do in agreements “B” and “C” 
and as the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers has already done. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s seventh proposal re: “article 11, 
rule “H”” (agreement “A”), as submitted, 
be accepted by the Brotherhood. 

(8) The Company’s eighth proposal: 

“Article 20, Item 2 (agreement “A’”) 

This proposal reads as follows: 


Amend article 20, Item 2, to provide that 
firemen will be called for the time required 
to report for duty and as far as practicable 
two hours in advance of such time. Calling 
distance will not exceed two miles from round- 
house except in cases where men are called 
by telephone. Where telephone is available, 
it will be used. 

The Brotherhood, in its final brief, states 
that it...“has no objection to this pro- 
posed change”, 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany’s eighth proposal re: “article 20, Item 
2” (agreement “A”), as submitted, be 
accepted by the Brotherhood. 

(9) Lhe Company’s ninth proposal: “The 

ten consecutive hours issue’ (agree- 
ments “B” and “C”). 


This proposal, which was submitted after 
the hearing had begun, reads as follows: 

Amend article 2B to read ten consecutive 
hours wherever it now reads nine consecutive 
hours. 

Article 2B of agreement “B” is known as 
the “short run around service” rule. It 
reads as follows: 


Firemen or Helpers on short turn around 
passenger runs, no single trip of which exceeds 
eighty (80) miles, including suburban and 
branch line service, shall be paid overtime for 
all time actually on duty, or held for duty, 
in excess of eight (8) hours (computed on 
each run from the time required to report for 
duty to the end of that run) within nine (9) 
consecutive hours, computed continuously from 
the time first required to report to the final 
release at the end of the last run. Time shall 
be counted as continuous service in all cases 
where the interval of release from duty at any 
point does not exceed one hour. This rule 
applies regardless of mileage made. For cal- 
culating overtime under this rule the manage- 
ment may designate the initial trip. 


There is a similar rule in agreement “C”. 

As the Company states (II, p. 22), “in 
actual practice, most of the service affected 
by this rule is suburban commuter serv- 
ice”... “Naturally, trains in this type of 
service carry heavy traffic for a period of 
about two hours in the morning and again 
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in the late afternoon or evening. In the 
intervening period of the normal business 
day suburban commuter traffic is either 
non-existent or extremely light”... 

Because of this, this public service neces- 
sarily involves the release of train crews 
from duty for more or less lengthy periods 
of time during the day. The Company 
suggests that the employees use their release 
from duty to their personal advantage. 
The Brotherhood contends that the release 
period being at the other end of the road, 
away from home and family, is of no such 
advantage. 


No evidence was submitted on this issue. 


However, a statement made by the 
Brotherhood in its final brief, to the effect 


that... “the Company agreed to the amend- 
ment of this rule from 8 within 10 to 8 
within 9 hours in recent years”...has not 


been contradicted. 


If this is so, we do not think that we 
should intervene. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that the 
Company’s ninth proposal re: “the ten 
consecutive hours issue” be accepted. 


Til 
The Brotherhood’s Proposals 


The Brotherhood’s eighteen proposals, 
except one, cover all three agreements. 


(1) The Brotherhood’s first proposal: 
“The 18 per cent increase” 


This proposal reads as follows: 


Increase basic rates of pay in all classes 
of service by 18 per cent. All arbitraries, dif- 
ferentials and special allowances to be increased 
accordingly, effective April ist, 1958. 

Following the findings of a Conciliation 
Board and a successful application for an 
increase in freight rates, the Company 
entered into an agreement with its non- 
operating employees, who comprise 72.8 
per cent of its total labour force, which 
agreement covered a term of two years and 
provided for an increase of $0.04 per hour 
at the beginning of the term of the agree- 
ment on January 1, 1958 an additional 3 
per cent on September 1, 1958 and a further 
3 per cent on April 1, 1959 all percentage 
increases being applicable to the rates in 
effect before the date of the contract. 


An increase of $0.04 per hour represents 
for firemen and engineers about a 2 per 
cent increase, and for trainmen, whose 
rates are somewhat lower, about a 2.3 
per cent increase. 


. Recently, an agreement has been nego- 
tiated between the Company and its engi- 
neers on the Western Region that provides 
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for increases under a three-year contract 
as follows: 


2.0% at the beginning of the term of the 
contract on May 1, 1958 

3.0% effective February 16, 1959 

3.0% effective September 1, 1959 

1.5% effective May 1, 1960 


9.5% 
The percentage increases are all applica- 
ble to rates in effect April 30, 1958. 


The Company has also recently reached 
agreement with its trainmen over the whole 
system providing for increases under a 
three-year contract as follows: 


2.3% at the beginning of the term of the 
contract on June 1, 1958 

3.0% effective February 16, 1959 

3.0% effective September 1, 1959 

1.5% effective June 1, 1960 


9.8% ‘ 

The percentage increases are all applica- 
ble to rates in effect May 31, 1958. 

It is considered that a similar increase 
for the firemen would be equitable and 
since almost a year of whatever may be 
the term of the three forthcoming agree- 
ments has already expired, it is felt that 
a term of three years would be appropriate. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend an increase in 
basic rates of pay for firemen-helpers in 
all classes of service of an aggregate of 
9.5 per cent, applicable to the rates in 
effect on March 31, 1958 and distributed 
over a contract term of three years from 
April 1, 1958 in a manner similar to that 
agreed as aforesaid between the Company 
and its engineers of the Western Region, 
with 2 per cent effective April 1, 1958 an 
aggregate of 8 per cent effective not later 
than August 1, 1959 and the remaining 
1.5 per cent effective April 1, 1960. 


(2) The Brotherhood’s second proposal: 
“Graduated rates of pay beyond 
1,000,000 pounds on drivers’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


Extend the graduated rates of pay for loco- 
motive helpers (engineers where applicable) 
beyond 1,000,000 lbs. on drivers. 


Agreement “A” presently provides a 
graduated wage scale based on “weight on 
drivers” of locomotives up to 500,000 Ibs. 
and agreements “B” and “C” foresee such 
a graduated scale up to 1,000,000 Ibs. 
“weight on drivers”. 

It appears to be admitted by all con- 
cerned that it is since about 1917 that... 
“the wage tables of engineers and firemen 
have been arranged in graduated scales 
based on weight of the locomotive on its 
driving wheels.” 

The Company contends however that 
this is...“‘a carryover from the days when 


hand-fired steam locomotives were in uni- 
versal use”, the whole because...” larger 
boilers and fire boxes required increased 
coal consumption and consequently in- 
creased effort on the part of the fireman 
stoking them. “But, the Company adds, 
“since the fire box disappeared with the 
advent of the diesel locomotive, the weight 
on drivers tables are an anachronism in 
wage determination.” 

Be that as it may, the Company has not 
submitted a formal proposal to correct 
the situation it thus describes or to suggest 
a new wage determination arrangement. 

Bearing in mind that the reasons that 
may have existed in the past to limit\ the 
graduated wage scale in the Western Region 
to 500,000 Ibs. “weight on drivers” have 
ceased to exist and that the CPR has a 
uniform graduated scale across Canada, we 
believe that the Brotherhood’s present pro- 
posal is reasonable inasmuch as it tends 
to correct the Western Region situation and 
is limited to “1,000,000 Ibs. and over”. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany agree to a uniform graduated scale, 
limited to “1,000,000 lbs. and over”, in all 
three agreements. 

(3) The Brotherhood’s third proposal: 

“The Health and Welfare Increases” 

This proposal reads as follows: 

The $4.25 a month presently paid in lieu 
of a Health and Welfare Plan shall be increased 
to $8.50 a month. 

In January 1957, the unions representing 


the non-operating employees and the Com- 
pany agreed upon a health and welfare 
plan known as the “Non-Operating Em- 
ployee Benefit Plan’. This plan required 
equal contributions of $4.25 per month by 
employee and employer. 

The running trades, including the Brother- 
hood, were not parties to the said agree- 
ment. In lieu thereof, they accepted, 
effective January 1, 1957 cash allowances 
of, or equivalent to $4.25 per employee. 

The Company’s contribution to the “Non- 
Operating Employee Benefit Plan” has 
recently been increased from $4.25 to 
$4.87. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany accept the Brotherhood’s proposal to 
the extent of an increase from $4.25 to 
$4.87. 

(4) The Brotherhood’s fourth proposal: 

“The Deadheading Issue’. 

This proposal, as originally submitted, 
treads as follows: 

Employees deadheading on Company’s orders 

be paid the same mileage and rate of 
pay to the crew handling the train on which 
the deadheading is done. 


This proposal gave rise to lengthy dis- 
cussions between the parties. 

As explained by the Brotherhood in its 
special brief filed on June 23, “deadheading 
is a term used to describe travel as a 
passenger by a railway employee in the 
course of his employment.” 

Under the three agreements now in force, 
such an employee is paid a wage that varies 
according to the region where the dead- 
heading occurs. 


For instance,—and we quote here the 
Company’s brief (II, p. 27, no. 79),... 
“when a fireman is deadheaded 100 miles 
or less, he generally receives payment of 
$11.07 (the minimum passenger rate) on 
Western Region; on Atlantic and Central 
Regions and Newfoundland District, he 
receives $11.07 (the minimum passenger 
rate) when deadheaded on a freight train. 
In all cases, where the mileage deadheaded 
exceeds 100 miles the compensation paid is 
increased to cover actual miles travelled or 
hours spent in doing so, whichever produces 
greater compensation”... 

The Brotherhood, respectively on June 
23 and October 10, submitted two amend- 
ments to its original proposal, the last of 
which appears to us to be quite logical 
and reasonable. 

The Brotherhood has suggested that the 
Company agree to a uniform “deadheading 
rule” across Canada and accept that the 
said rule as it now reads in agreements 
“B” and “C” be incorporated in agreement 
A. 

We fully realize, as the Company con- 
tends in its brief (II, p. 29 A, no. 83c), that 
“each agreement contains many rules that 
may now appear to the Brotherhood more 
desirable than comparable rules in one of 
the other agreements...”, but we do not 
think that... “it would be palpably inequit- 
able if one party were permitted to “hand- 
pick” the more favourable rules from each 
agreement for the simple reason that they 
are more favourable to that party”... 

There are instances however,—and this 
is one of them in our opinion,—where an 
effort should be made to eliminate “dis- 
tinctions” which have become manifestly 
unjustified. The principle of “uniformity” 
has been followed by this Board in some 
of its previous recommendations and it 
believes it should also be followed here. 
Recommendation (Mr. Meighen dissenting): 

We therefore recommend that the Com- 
pany agree that the “deadheading rule” as 
it now reads in agreements “B” and “C” be 
incorporated in agreement “A”. 
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(5) The Brotherhood’s fifth proposal: 
“Statutory holidays” 
This proposal, as amended, reads as 


follows: 


All regularly assigned employees shall receive 
one day’s pay for each statutory holiday here- 
after specified, provided it does not fall on 
their assigned day off or during their vacation 
with pay period. When an assignment is can- 
celled on such holiday, the day’s pay mentioned 
above shall be at the rate of pay for the class 
of engine and service for the last trip or 
tour of duty. If required to work on any 
such specified holiday, they shall receive pay 
for work performed in accordance with sched- 
ule provisions in addition to the day’s pay 
as specified above. 


Unassigned men, such as pool or spareboard 
men, will not receive pay for a statutory holi- 
day not worked but if called for service will 
be paid compensation in accordance with the 
schedule rules for the work performed, plus 
the day’s pay specified above. 


Any employee whose assignment requires 
him to work on a specified holiday and who 
fails to fulfil his assignment, shall not receive 
any pay on account of such holiday. 


Work done on an assignment between 12:00 
midnight and 11:59 p.m., both inclusive, on a 
specified holiday, shall be considered as work 
on the holiday. The statutory holidays referred 
to are: 


New Year’s Day, Good Friday, Victoria 
Day, Dominion Day, Labour Day, Thanks- 
giving Day, Christmas Day, 

Provided that when any of the above holidays 
fall on a Sunday, the day observed, either 
nationally or locally, shall be considered a 
statutory holiday. 

This proposal goes much further than 
the one the Brotherhood originally pro- 
posed. Moreover, and as admitted by W. E. 
Gamble, on October 10, 1958 (see Vol. 18, 
p. 2218), it is drafted in such a way that 
it even exceeds the Brotherhood’s wishes. 

Bearing in mind that the CPR employees 
in yard and hostling service are presently 
enjoying six statutory holidays, that is, those 
enumerated in the Brotherhood’s proposal, 
except Victoria Day, we are of the opinion 
that it would only be reasonable to apply 
the same policy to the CNR employees. 

As we stated on a number of occasions 
during the hearing, it is not our intention 
to draft any specific article or clause per- 
taining to the issues submitted and we leave 
it to the parties hereto, if they accept our 
recommendation, to adopt such text as may 
seem appropriate. 


Recommendation 

We therefore recommend that the parties 
hereto undertake to draft a clause or article 
in their agreements to the effect that all 
employees in yard and hostling service will 
be entitled to six of the seven statutory 
holidays (except Victoria Day) referred to 
in the Brotherhood’s proposal. 
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(6) The Brotherhood’s sixth proposal: 
“Special allowance for diesel units 
en route” 

On October 10, 1958 the Brotherhood 
withdrew this proposal whereby it requested 
a special allowance “to pick up or set off 
diesel units”,... “provided that adding the 
extra unit results in the wage scale being 
increased”, the whole in accordance with 
its second proposal re: “graduated pay 
scales”’. 

As we have deemed it advisable to 
recommend to the Company to accept part 
of the said second proposal, we do not 
think we should go any further on the 
present proposal. 


Recommendation 

We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s sixth proposal re: “special 
allowance for diesel units en route” be 
accepted by the Company, provided the 
latter accept our recommendation under 
the Brotherhood’s second proposal. 


(7) The Brotherhood’s seventh proposal: 
“Special allowance for switching en 
route”. 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Employees who are required to switch en 

route, between terminals and junction points, 
will be paid for all time so occupied in addi- 
tion to all other compensation for the trip. 
Payment is to be also made covering all time 
held at junctions or meeting points. 


Under the existing rules, a train crew 
that is normally paid the through freight 
rates becomes entitled to a higher way 
freight rate whenever a specified number 
of stops are made for switching, picking 
up or setting off cars, loading or unloading. 

The purpose of the Brotherhood’s pro- 
posal is therefore to enable firemen-helpers 
to obtain an additional compensation over 
and above the one aforesaid. 

We do not believe that the reasons 
brought forward by the Brotherhood to 
justify such an increase have anything to 
do with the alleged “abuses” it wishes to 
prevent or correct; nor have they anything 
to do with the possible loss or deterioration 
of the incentive to “get over the road”. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s seventh proposal re: 
“special allowance for switching en route” 
be accepted by the Company. 

(8) The Brotherhood’s eighth proposal: 
“Special allowance for steam gener- 
ator cars’. 

Originally, this proposal read as follows: 


(a) Employees will be paid one dollar 
($1.00) per hundred miles in addition to 
the basic daily rate when required to 
assume any responsibility in connection 
with steam generator cars. 


(b) If such car is not attached to the 
locomotive, or is inaccessible from the 
locomotive, for any reason when a train 
is in motion, a helper will be employed, 
in addition to the helper on the loco- 
motive, to care for and be responsible 
for the operation of the steam generator 
car. 

On October 10, 1958 the Brotherhood, 
without admitting all of the Company’s 
contentions, withdrew paragraph (a) of 
the above proposal and amended its request 
under paragraph (b) to the extent... “that 
if an attendant is used for such equipment, 
he will be taken from the ranks of loco- 
motive firemen-helpers.” 

Following this amendment, the Company, 
on November 14, took the stand... “that 
at no time in the future does the Company 
intend employing a man on such equip- 
ment”...(see Brief II, p. 37A). 

Under the circumstances, we do not 
believe we should intervene. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s eighth proposal re: 
“special allowance for steam generator 
cars”, as amended, be accepted by the 
Company. 

(9) The Brotherhood’s ninth proposal: 

“Minimum day’. 

This proposal reads as follows: 

Amend the existing agreements to provide 
for the following: 

(a) one hundred miles or less, six hours or 
less, to constitute a day in freight 
service. 

(b) one hundred miles or less, four hours 
or less, to constitute a day in passenger 
service. 

The foregoing proposed changes will set the 
minimum hourly mileage for passenger service 
at 25 miles per hour and for freight service at 
163% miles per hour. 

Under the existing rule, (1) a basic day 
in freight service is 100 miles or less, 8 
hours or less; thus, if a crew covers 100 
road miles or less, in 8 hours or less, it 
receives payment of a basic day of 100 
miles; if the run takes more than 8 hours, 
it is then paid on the basis of 124 miles 
per hour and overtime accrues after 8 
hours; this overtime is paid at the rate 
of time-and-one-half under agreements “B” 
and “C” and pro rata under agreement “A”; 
(2) a basic day in passenger service is 100 
miles or less, five hours or less: thus if 
a crew covers 100 miles or less, in 5 hours 
or less, it receives payment of a basic day 
of 100 miles, if the run takes more than 5 
hours, it is then paid 100 miles for the 
first 5 hours, plus 20 miles per hour for 
the balance of the time consumed; over- 
time, payable at pro rata under the three 
agreements, accrues only when the hourly 
rate exceeds the actual miles. 


As mentioned in the last paragraph of 
the Brotherhood’s proposal, “the proposed 
changes will set the minimum hourly 
mileage for passenger service at 25 miles 
per hour and for freight service at 163 
miles per hour.” 

The Brotherhood, both in its first brief 
(p. 34 and following) and in its special 
brief (June 23, 1958) submits that the 
aforesaid changes will merely compensate 
the firemen-helpers, to some extent, because 
the latter have not benefited from the 
general decrease in working hours that 
has taken place in recent years in industry 
throughout Canada and of the conversion 
wage increase of 20 per cent that has 
usually accompanied such decrease in order 
to maintain the workers’ take home pay. 

It further contends that “as far as road 
mileage is concerned, the shorter day would 
make very little difference as, with few 
exceptions, passenger trains average in 
excess of 25 miles an hour and freight 
trains in excess of 163 miles an hour. The 
gains to the employees would be in com- 
puting the time allowances in the terminals” 
(see special brief, p. 2). 

As it appears from the above remarks, 
the Brotherhood is here seeking an addi- 
tional wage increase. 

In view of the general increase already 
recommended, we are of the opinion that 
the present proposal should be set aside. 


Recommendation 
We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s ninth proposal re: “mini- 
mum day” be accepted by the Company. 
(10) The Brotherhood’s tenth proposal: 
“The Monthly guarantee’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


A guarantee of 3,200 miles for freight and 
4,000 miles for passenger service per month 
for all regularly assigned road employees, and 
a guarantee of five days for each week for all 
regularly assigned yard employees, who are 
home stationed at out post terminals; with 
the understanding that the Company will fur- 
nish suitable sleeping accommodation free of 
charge. 


The only monthly guarantee in respect 
of firemen in the present agreements is 
found in article 6 of agreement “A”. This 
provision requires the Company, in the 
Western Region, to make up any deficiency 
to firemen on assigned runs where mileage 
falls below 2,600 miles. 

According to the Brotherhood’s proposal, 
this provision would disappear and be 
replaced by the following: 

(a) On all three regions, regularly 
assigned road employees who are home 
stationed at out post terminals will be 
entitled to a guarantee of 3,200 miles for 
freight service and 4,000 miles for passen- 
ger service; 
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(b) On all three regions, regularly 
assigned yard employees who are home 
stationed at out post terminals will be 
entitled to a guarantee of 5 days a week; 


(c) In all such instances, the Company 
will furnish suitable sleeping accommoda- 
tion, free of charge. 

In his evidence (June 24, 1958 Vol. 4, 
p. 572 and following), W. E. Gamble 
explained... “that the mileage set forth in 
our proposal...is the minimum mileage 
in the mileage regulations.” He admitted 
that those regulations are not presently 
guaranteed but that they are adjusted at 
the home terminal through the available 
supply of spare men. On the other hand, 
he mentioned that...“at an outpost ter- 
minal there are no spare board men avail- 
able, and assignments are sometimes made 
where the minimum mileage cannot be 
attained by the crews manning the runs”... 

Dealing with the first part of his proposal, 
the Company, in its brief (II, p. 41), states 
that the 2,600 miles referred to in article 6 
of agreement “A” is... “the equivalent of 
26 basic days of 100 miles each.” It adds 
that...“this guarantee has but a limited 
application”...as...“it applies to a rela- 
tively small number of men in relatively 
few road service assignments.” It then goes 
on to say that...“it is opposed to the 
extension of the existing guarantee on the 
basis that management should not be 
required to provide a full month’s work to 
be done.” 


It is easy to see that the Brotherhood’s 
proposal on this point goes much further 
than the existing Western Region “monthly 
guarantee”, even though it is restricting 
same to assigned road employees who are 
home stationed at outpost terminals. 


We do not feel it would be reasonable, 
whatever be the difficulties or extra ex- 
penses involved in this type of road service, 
to impose upon the Company the obligation 
and burden of paying a monthly wage based 
on either 3,200 or 4,000 miles when the 
employees concerned may be very far off 
such a mark, the whole because of circum- 
stances definitely beyond any one’s control. 

Insofar as the guarantee of five days 
each week for yard employees regularly 
assigned at outpost terminals is concerned, 
we are of the opinion, as the Company 
contends in its brief (II, p. 42), that such 
a guarantee would defeat the purpose of 
the rule now found in agreements “A”, 
“B” and “C” whereby “a fireman or helper 
holding a regular assignment in yard serv- 
ice, whose assignment is cancelled on one 
of his assigned work days, may be permitted 
to work a shift in yard or hostling service 
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on one of his assigned rest days, providing 
the fireman or helper signifies his desire 
to do so”... 

Referring finally to the “sleeping accom- 
modation” issue, we believe that the Com- 
pany, wherever practicable and reasonably 
convenient, should furnish suitable sleeping 
accommodation, free of charge, to all its 
employees who are home stationed at out- 
post terminals. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s tenth proposal re: “the 
monthly guarantee” be accepted by the 
Company, except that the Company should, 
wherever practicable and reasonably con- 
venient, furnish suitable sleeping accom- 
modation, free of charge, to all its em- 
ployees who are home stationed at outpost 
terminals. 

(11) The Brotherhood’s eleventh 

posal: “Vacation With Pay”. 


The Brotherhood has submitted four dis- 
tinct proposals under this heading. 

The Company, in its final submission (see 
brief I, p. 44M and following), has offered, 
on this subject-matter, an identical clause 
to the one it has agreed to with the Train- 
men’s Organization and the Engineers 
(Western Region). 

We have been informed that the Brother- 
hood is ready to accept the said offer. 


pro- 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend that the “vaca- 
tion with pay” clause to be included in 
the forthcoming agreements be identical to 
the one contained in the agreement between 
the Company and the Trainmen’s Organiza- 
tion and the Engineers (Western Division), 
the said clause being reproduced on pages 
44M, 44N and 44-O of the Company’s 
brief II. 


(12) The Brotherhood’s twelfth pro- 
posal: “Helper on Budd Cars’. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


A helper taken from the ranks of locomotive 
firemen (helpers) will be employed on Budd 
cars, or other self-propelled cars, weighing 
90,000 Ibs. or over on driving wheels, or when 
operated in multiple. 


Under the so-called “diesel rule” the term 
“locomotive” does not include... (b) “elec- 
tric car service, operated in single or mul- 
tiple units” and (c) “gasoline, diesel-electric, 
gas-electric, oil-electric, or other rail motor 
cars that are self-propelled units (sometimes 
handling additional cars) but distinguished 
from locomotives in having facilities for 
revenue lading or passengers in the motor 
car, except that rail motor cars installed 
subsequent to date of this agreement weigh- 
ing more than 90,000 pounds on drivers, 


shall be a subject for negotiation between 
the Railway and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen as to 
whether such units shall be classified as 
locomotives.” 

Consequently, under the said rule, the 
Company was free to dispense with the 
services of a helper on Budd cars or other 
self-propelled cars weighing less than 
90,000 pounds on driving wheels. It was 
also at liberty to do so in the case of 
rail motor cars installed after the date of 
the above rule and weighing more than 
90.000 pounds on driving wheels. In this 
last instance, however, and such is the 
purpose of the exception to the rule above 
underlined, the door was then left open 
for further negotiations as to whether these 
units should be classified, or not, as “loco- 
motives”. If they were to be, the Company 
would evidently have been compelled, under 
the “diesel rule”, to employ on them “a 
fireman or helper taken from the seniority 
ranks of the firemen”. 

It is quite evident that the purpose of the 
Brotherhood’s present proposal is to extend 
the “diesel rule” to this last type of unit. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief submitted 
on August 11, 1958 (Vol. 6, p. 790 and 
following), contends that... “many hazards 
confront the Budd car operations even 
under the best of conditions” ...and that... 
“this is increased greatly by one man 
operation, that is, without a helper”... 

It further adds: ... “It is very difficult for 
the operator to see traffic that may be 
approaching from the left side .. .” “Besides, 
the necessity of having a helper to assist 
in observation, it is necessary, in the 
interests of safety to have a helper to assist 
the engineer in the observance of train 
orders, operating rules and to guard against 
the train running uncontrolled if the engi- 
neer should be stricken with illness or 
become drowsy”... 

In support thereof, the Brotherhood filed 
a study made of “one man operation of 
high-speed diesel passenger railway cars” 
by Robert S. Schwab of the Harvard 
Medical School. We will quote here part 
of Dr. Schwab’s recommendations (p. 90): 


..-It was felt, and so recommended to the 
railroad, that in view of the stresses that pro- 
duced fatigue because of the seven factors 
mentioned above, it was not wise to have 
elderly men, even though they were up to the 
usual physical standards of their age, in charge 
of such high-speed trains alone. It was recom- 
mended that engineers be retired after the age 
of 65, or in high-speed trips that last more 
than an hour, a co-engineer be present in the 
cab at, all times. It would seem also that a 
number of electronic, mechanical, and optical 
aids could be worked out in the future that 
would make the responsibility of the driver of 
such high-speed trains less dependent on his 
Own sensory systems... 


In its aforesaid brief, the Brotherhood 
also mentions that it...“has entered into 
agreements with most U.S.A. Railroads for 
the employment of helpers on these cars if 
the total weight on the driving wheels 
exceeds 90,000 pounds...” 

The Company, in its answer (Brief II, 
p. 45 and following), states that... “ex- 
perience shows that neither safety nor 
efficiency require the services of a helper 
on these operations” and that it... “con- 
siders this proposal as pure “feather- 
bedding”... 


It then goes on to say: 

...To support its proposal the Brotherhood 
has filed a copy of a study of a trip made on 
U.S. railroad by a railroad engineer, aged 74, 
driving a high-speed diesel passenger car over 
a distance of 200 miles with intervals between 
stops as long as 50 to 60 minutes. This so- 
called study deals with a situation which is 
entirely different from that obtaining in Canada. 
Enginemen on Canadian National Railways are 
retired when they reach the age of 65. They 
are taken out of engine service before retire- 
ment age when their physical condition does 
not meet the standards set by the Board of 
Transport Commissioners. They are subjected 
to periodical medical examinations and to 
continue in service must be found entirely 
satisfactory as regards, particularly, vision, 
colour sense and hearing. 

The longest distance in Budd car operation 
over the Company’s lines is 232 miles (Edmon- 
ton-Calgary). In this operation the engineman 
who has started the trip is relieved by another 
engineman when he has reached a point 101.5 
miles from Edmonton. The next longest Budd 
car operation is the Quebec-Chicoutimi run, a 
distance of 227 miles. In this run as many 
as 70 stops may be made, the maximum 
distance between such stops being 9.6 miles. 
Typical assignments involve much lesser dis- 
tances. The Company has no problem arising 
from the fact that Budd cars are driven by 
one man alone at the controls. It should be 
noted that heating of these cars is completely 
automatic and requires no attention from the 
enginemen... 


As far as the evidence is concerned, we 
find it most contradictory, and we refer 
here especially to the evidence of Hector 
Beaudoin, a retired CPR engineer called by 
the Brotherhood (Vol. 12, p. 1517 to 1567 
and Vol. 3, p. 1569 to 1609) and of 
Norman H. Liscum, a CNR engineer called 
by the Company (Vol. 24, p. 2855 to 2882). 

Before making any type of recommen- 
dation on the present issue, we believe it in 
order to note here two other aspects that 
were submitted by the Company (see Brief 
ip. 458) 

(a) Under section 290 (1) (i) of the 
Railways Act, the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has power to make orders and 
regulations ... “designating the number of 
men employed upon trains, with a view to 
the safety of the public and employees”... 

(b) A proposal similar to the one pre- 
sently under study was made by the 
Brotherhood to the CPR in 1956. It was 
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referred to the Board of Conciliation pre- 
sided by His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson 
who, on December 17 of the same year, 
found and recommended as follows: 
...The union failed to produce any really 
strong evidence to support their contention 
that a fireman or helper was needed to assist 
the engineer on “Budd” cars. The Company’s 
submission showed that “Budd” cars were 
introduced to meet the present passenger prob- 
lem and were providing a service to the public 
and work for Railway employees that would 
not be possible if the cost of ordinary train 
operation had to be met. 

The Union’s main contention had to do with 
their submission that for safety reasons a 
helper was needed to assist the engineer on 
“Budd” cars. No evidence was produced by 
the Union that would show that because 
“Budd” cars were run without a helper their 
safe operation was suffering thereby. In any 
event, if at any time the Brotherhood or other 
interested members of the public are able to 
establish that in the interests of safety an 
additional man should be employed with the 
engineer on “Budd” cars, the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners has power to adequately 
deal with the matter so that the public and 
the employees can be fully safeguarded in that 
respect. 


For these reasons the Board’s view is that 
the present rule with relation to the operation 
of “Budd” cars should not be changed. 

Following this recommendation, the mat- 
ter was not pressed any further by the 
Brotherhood. 

This being so, and bearing in mind that 
it would require a much more complete 
investigation than the one we have made 
to express a definite and motivated opinion 
on the present issue (whatever be the situa- 
tion in the U.S.A.), we believe it in order 
to recommend that the “status quo” be 
maintained. 


Recommendation (Mr. Matthews dissenting): 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s twelfth proposal re: 
“helper on Budd cars”, be accepted by the 
Company. 


(13) The Brotherhood’s thirteenth pro- 
posal: “The Book Rest Rule’. 
This proposal reads as follows: 


Ali rules, permitting the employee to book 
rest after twelve hours. on duty, shall be 
amended to read “ten hours” instead of 
“twelve hours”. 

All three collective agreements now in 
force permit firemen-helpers to book rest 
after 12 hours in both yard and road 
service. However, in respect of road sery- 
ice, they must give the despatcher at least 
one hour’s notice of their desire to do so. 
In all cases, and both parties agree on 
this point, the firemen-helpers are sole 
judges of their condition and it is com- 
pletely left to them to decide whether or 
not they should thus book rest after 12 
hours. 
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It seems—and Mr. Gamble’s evidence 
(September 3, Vol. 12, p. 1496) to that 
effect has not been contradicted—that the 
aforesaid rule (if it may be referred to as 
a rule) was adopted in 1920. It has never 
been changed since. 

We will not enumerate here the various 
arguments that have been submitted by 
both parties, either in favour or against 
this proposal. We note however that some 
of these arguments were based on certain 
facts that were not admitted and that 
neither party deemed advisable to establish 
by proper evidence. 

Be that as it may, and eyen if it is true 
that there are fewer occurrences than ever 
where firemen-helpers may be called upon 
to be, or remain, on duty in excess of 10 
hours in succession, we believe it is only 
reasonable, in such cases, that they be 
given the liberty and opportunity of book- 
ing rest after this number of hours, instead 
of having to wait a lapse of twelve hours. 


Recommendation (Mr. Meighen dissenting): 


We therefore recommend that the Brother- 
hood’s thirteenth proposal re: “the book 
rest rule”, as drafted and submitted, be 
agreed to by the Company. 


(14) The Brotherhood’s fourteenth pro- 
posal: “The Picket Line Rule’. 
This proposal reads as follows: 


Add new rule to existing agreements to pro- 
vide that employees represented by the B. of 
L.F. and E. will not be required to pass 
through any picket line that may be estab- 
lished by a nationally recognized labour 
organization. 


The Brotherhood has not submitted any 
evidence on this proposal. 

W. E. Gamble, in his general explanation 
(June 18, Vol. II, p. 209), made the 
following statement:...“That rule arises 
from the past few years. We have been 
having increasing amounts of difficulties 
due to our members declining to place 
themselves and their families in a hazard- 
ous position—a position where they may 
be retaliated against by passing through 
picket lines where there is a strike in 
progress in the plant services... We have 
been accused in some cases of violating 
a contract because men didn’t ask to come 
to the picket lines (?). We don’t think 
it’s a condition of employment, there is 
nothing in our contract that requires us 
to work under such conditions. We want 
that as a rule, that passing through a picket 
line is not a condition of our employ- 
intent; 527 

At later dates, on one or two occasions, 
Mr. Desaulniers mentioned that he would 
deal with this issue in his final brief and 
that the Brotherhood had no evidence to 
bring forward. 


In its final brief, the Brotherhood con- 
tends that...“employees should be free 
to decide if they will cross a picket line”... 
This may be so in certain instances, but 
we do not think it can justify a recommen- 
dation along the very broad lines suggested 
by the Brotherhood in its proposal. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s fourteenth proposal re: 
“the picket line rule” be accepted by the 
Company. 


(15) The Brotherhood’s fifteenth pro- 
posal: “The Extra Day Each Month 
Rule”. 
This proposal reads as follows: 
Applicable to Canadian National—Five-Day 
Week Agreements. 


(a) The rules permitting an extra day each 
month in yard and hostling service be 
abolished and equivalent adjustment be 
made in the daily rate exclusive of the 
request for general increase of basic 
wage rates. 


(b) Spare board firemen be permitted to 
accumulate 11 straight time shifts in 
yard or hostling service in a _ semi- 
monthly period instead of a limit of five 
days each week. 

In a brief submitted June 24, 1958 the 
Brotherhood, insofar as paragraph (a) is 
concerned, referred us to the unanimous 
report of a Board of Conciliation, dated 
March 17, 1955 dealing with the “five-day 
work week” in yard and hostling service. 


The said Board recommended the adop- 
tion of the “five-day work week” in the 
aforesaid service and a 20 per cent increase 
over the rates in effect prior to April 1, 
1952, although ... “it is realized that accept- 
ance of this recommendation will result in 
the employees failing to receive fully the 
same take-home pay for a five-day week that 
they have been receiving for a six-day 
week” ...(see last paragraph of the said 
report as quoted by the Brotherhood in its 
aforementioned brief). Accordingly, and 
we quote again this same report, “as some 
compensation for this lack, the Board would 
recommend that regularly assigned Fire- 
men should be permitted to work one 
extra day per month at straight time, such 
extra day’s work to be arranged between 
the various locomotive foremen and local 
chairmen.” 

Both parties hereto then accepted the 
above unanimous recommendations and 
signed an agreement to the aforesaid effect 
in April 1955. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief, states: 
“Our proposal contemplates recapture of 
the Joss resulting from our acceptance of 
the recommendations of this Board.” In 
his comments (June 18, Vol. II, p. 214), 


W. E. Gamble mentioned that the “equiv- 
alent adjustment” sought by the Brother- 
hood would increase the basic rates by 
2% per cent. 

The Company, in its own brief (II, p. 
50), denies this statement and submits that 
such adjustment represents an increase of 
almost 5 per cent. 

We do not believe that we should modify 
now a “compensation” that was deemed 
appropriate in 1955 and that was then 
acquiesced in by both parties. 

As to paragraph (b) of the above pro- 
posal, we note that the Company “is 
prepared to adopt the change requested... 
on the distinct understanding that the 
change does not apply to diesel yard 
service” (see Brief II, p. 50). 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s fifteenth proposal re: 
“the extra day each month rule’, as sub- 
mitted, be accepted by the Company, but 
we do recommend that paragraph (b) 
thereof be accepted on the distinct under- 
standing that the change involved will not 
apply to diesel yard service. 


(16) The Brotherhood’s sixteenth pro- 
posal: “The More Favourable 
Rule”. 

This proposal reads as follows: 


With reference to the above proposals, any 
rule in a current agreement that is more favour- 
able to the employees shall be maintained. 


This proposal does not call for any 
recommendation by the Board. 


(17) The Brotherhood’s seventeenth pro- 
posal: “Promotion to Engineer”. 


This proposal reads as follows: 


To qualify for promotion to engineer, a 
fireman-helper must have at least three years 
experience as a fireman or helper, at least 
eighteen months of which must be in road 
freight or way-freight service, at least six 
months in passenger service and at least six 
months in yard service. 


The three agreements now in force 
(article 28 in agreement “A” and article 38 
in agreements “B” and “C”) provide that 
“firemen shall be examined for promotion 
according to seniority on the firemen’s 
roster, and those passing the required 
examination shall be given certificate of 
qualifications, and when promoted shall 
hold their same relative standing in the 
service to which assigned.” 

It should be noted here that the Brother- 
hood does not ask that this provision be 
deleted. Its request is that the text of its 
proposal be added to the said existing 
provision. 

The Brotherhood, in its brief on this 
issue, contends that...“promotion of a 
fireman with less practical experience than 
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that set forth in the services mentioned in 
the proposal would seriously affect the 
efficient operation of trains”... 

We cannot lose sight of the fact that 
the Board of Transport Commissioners for 
Canada, under its general order No. 236, 
has set the following requirements to 
become engineers: 

Locomotive engineers must be at least 21 
years of age, undergo a Satisfactory eye and 
ear test by a competent examiner, and pass 
an examination on train rules and regulations 
and the proper care and operation of locomo- 
tives and air brakes. 

So long as the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners has not amended this general 
order No. 236 and is satisfied that the 
requirements therein set forth are sufficient 
to meet all exigencies and to protect ade- 
quately the train crews and the public, we 
do not believe that we should intervene. 


Recommendation 


We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s seventeenth proposal re: 
“promotion to engineers” be accepted by 
the Company. 


(18) The Brotherhood’s eighteenth pro- 
posal: “Mileage regulations” (agree- 
ments “A” and “B” only). 


By this proposal,. the Brotherhood is 
suggesting various amendments to articles 
29 and 39 of agreements “A” and “B” 
respectively. 

These two articles, as they now read, 
are known as the “mileage regulations”. 
Such “mileage regulations” can also be 
found in the collective agreements between 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Company. 

As a matter of fact, and without going 
too far back, these “mileage regulations” 
were part of a dispute that arose in 1932 
between the two Brotherhoods and the 
Company. This dispute was eventually 
settled with the help of a Board of Con- 
ciliation presided over by A. Courtney 
Kingstone. 

As explained by the Company (Brief II, 
joy, ONS) ta, SYS)R 
...the present rules in the various agreements 
with Locomotive Engineers and Locomotive 
Firemen insofar as promotion and demotion 
are concerned are similar in application and 
were designed for the free movement between 
these two groups to take care of fluctuations 
in available work. The principal governing 
factor is the average mileage made by pool and 
spare board engineers at specified checking 
periods, usually the tenth, twentieth and last 
day of each month; on the Western Region 
checks are made every seven days. Under the 
engineers’ agreements firemen are promoted to 
engineers when the average mileage being 
earned by engineers exceeds 3,800 miles per 
month; under both the engineers’ and firemen’s 
agreements engineers are demoted to firemen 
when the average mileage being earned by 
engineers is less than 2,900 miles per month. 
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The current agreements governing locomotive 
engineers provide that a sufficient number of 
engineers will be assigned to keep the mileage 
(or equivalent thereof) within the following 
limitations, wherever it is practicable to do so; 

1. Assigned passenger service—4,000 to 4,800 
miles per month. 

2. Assigned service paying freight rates— 
3,200 to 3,800 miles per month. 

3. Assigned yard or transfer service—a maxi- 
mum of the equivalent of 3,800 miles per 
month. 

4. Spare Board—2,900 to 3,800 per month. 

The agreements with the engineers provide 
moreover that engineers shall be demoted to 
firemen when they are earning less than the 
following 4,000 miles per month in assigned 
passenger service, 3,200 miles per month in 
assigned service paying freight rates and 2,900 
miles per month on spare board. They provide 
also that demoted engineers will be returned 
to service as engineers as soon as it can be 
shown that engineers in assigned passenger 
service average 4,800 miles per month or 
that engineers in assigned service paying 
freight rates or on the spare board average 
3,800 miles per month. 

It is quite evident that the amendments 
suggested by the Brotherhood, if adopted, 
will affect the “mileage regulations” that 
are part of the collective agreements be- 
tween the Company and the B. of L.E. 

Although we do not hesitate to recog- 
nize that the Brotherhood has the undis- 
puted right to negotiate “the conditions 
of labour” of all employees they legally 
represent, we are now faced with the typical 
example of a case where, because of the 
close working relations between the firemen- 
helpers and the engineers, a conflict of juris- 
diction and of the respective contractual 
rights of each group will necessarily follow, 
thus leaving the Company in the impossible 
situation of having to violate one agreement 
in order to comply with another. 

Under the circumstances, and bearing in 
mind that the “mileage regulations” now 
in force were adopted following negotiations 
(and conciliation) between the two Brother- 
hoods involved and the Company, we are 
of the opinion that the same procedure 
should again be followed. 

We believe it would be most unfair on 
our part to rule on the Brotherhood’s 
proposal without having heard the B. of 
L.E.’s point of view. 

Furthermore, the Brotherhood, in its 
supplementary brief submitted on October 
10, 1958, in support of its present proposal, 
has made factual statements that are denied 
by the Company (see Brief II, p. 58 and 
following). Even assuming that we could 
deal with such facts where the engineers 
are directly involved—and we do not think 
we have such a right—we would be at a 
loss, because of the lack of pertinent 
evidence, to determine whether or not the 
existing collective agreements have been 
violated or not. 


Recommendation (Mr. Matthews dissenting): 
We do not therefore recommend that 
the Brotherhood’s eighteenth proposal re: 
“mileage regulations” be accepted by the 
Company. 
The whole respectfully submitted. 
March 14th, 1959. 
(Sgd.) ANDRE MONTPETIT, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) A. E. MATTHEWS, 
Member. 
(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 


Re: Montmorency Subdivision 


On September 18, 1958, the Board of 
Conciliation that you seized of the dispute 
between the above parties concerning the 
renewal of their three labour agreements 
across Canada, was invited by you to hear, 
and dispose of, another dispute between 
them pertaining to their agreement on the 
Montmorency Subdivision. 

This subdivision runs from Quebec City 
to St. Joachim. It has a length of 25.1 
miles. Its services consist of through pas- 
senger and electric car suburban passenger 
service, as well as some freight and yard 
service. Motormen and trolleymen are 
employed for the electric car service and 
engineers and firemen are employed for 
the freight and yard service. 

It should be noted here that the Com- 
pany intends to discontinue its commuter 
service on the said subdivision as of March 
16, 1959 the whole under an authorization 
to that effect that it has recently obtained 
from the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners for Canada. 


‘ 


Consequently, after that date, there will 
remain on the said subdivision only four 
freight assignments and the regular passen- 
ger train to and from Murray Bay. 

The Brotherhood has submitted eighteen 
proposals. With the exception of items one 
and seventeen thereof, these proposals are 
identical to those that are referred to in 
our report of this day on the three labour 
agreements across Canada. 

The Company has submitted two pro- 
posals, the first of which pertains to the 
elimination of the diesel rule. 

It would serve no useful purpose to dis- 
cuss all the said proposals once again. 


Recommendation 


We therefore recommend: 

(a) that the Company’s first proposal be 
accepted by the Brotherhood, the whole 
as per the recommendation we have made 
in our main report; 

(b) that the Company’s second proposal 
be set aside; 

(c) that the Brotherhood’s first 
seventeenth proposals be set aside; 

(d) that the recommendations that we 
have made in our main report on the 
Brotherhood’s proposals, inasmuch as appli- 
cable, be followed on the Montmorency 
Subdivision; 

but (e) that the forthcoming agreement 
on the said subdivision be limited to a 
period of one year. 

The whole respectfully submitted. 

Montreal, March 14, 1959. 

(Sed.) ANDRE MONTPETIT, 
Chairman. 

(Sed.) A. E. MATTHEWSs, 
Member. 


(Sgd.) T. R. MEIGHEN, 
Member. 


and 


A larger number of cases were filed with 
the United States National Labor Relations 
Board in 1958 than ever before, and more 
cases were closed than in any year since 
1953, the annual report of the Board shows. 
During the year, for the first time since 
1941, the number of charges of unfair 
labour practices—the largest ever—exceeded 
the number of petitions for representation 
elections. 

Of the representation elections held, 
labour organizations won a smaller propor- 
tion than ever before. In 1958 they won 
the support of the majority in 61 per cent 
of the elections, compared with 62 per cent 
in 1957, 65 per cent in 1956, and 68 per 
cent in 1955. For the first time in four 
years, more than 50 per cent of all elections 
involved fewer than 30 employees. 


Fewer elections were conducted than in 
the preceding two years: in the 1958 fiscal 
year, 4,524 elections were held; in 1957, 
4,888, and in 1956, 5,094. A greater pro- 
portion of the elections were conducted 
only after contested hearings and on the 
orders of the Board. 


The 9,260 charges of unfair labour prac- 
tices filed with the Board represented an 
increase of 68 per cent over the 5,506 filed 
in the preceding year, 1957. Charges filed 
against employers during 1958 numbered 
6,068, an increase of 66 per cent over the 
3,655 filed in 1957; 3,192 charges were 
made against labour organizations, an 
increase of 72 per cent over the 1,851 filed 
in 1957. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba quashes order of province’s Labour Board and 
strikes from another order part considered to be beyond Board's jurisdiction. 
County Court in B.C. finds lockout notice ambiguous and therefore is invalid 


The Court of Queen’s Bench of Manitoba 
quashed an order of the Manitoba Labour 
Board as having been issued without the 
required notice to all parties concerned, 
and struck from another order a part 
considered to be beyond the Board’s juris- 
diction in that it gave special leave for 
a second application for certification in less 
than six months, contrary to the Rules of 
Board Practice. 

In British Columbia, a County Court, 
upholding a magistrate’s decision, found a 
lockout notice ambiguous and therefore 
invalid. 


Court of Queen’s Bench of Manifoba... 


...tules that Labour Board must give notice to 
all parties before reconsidering own decision 


On November 20, 1958, the Queen’s 
Bench Court of Manitoba, in an action 
brought by a taxicab company against the 
Manitoba Labour Board, held that, when 
the Board decides of its own motion to 
reconsider a decision made by it, notice 
must be given to all affected parties, unless 
the Board is exempted specifically by a 
statute from the requirement of giving such 
notice. 

Further, the Court held that the Board 
is bound by the Rules of Board Practice 
in spite of the provision contained in the 
Rules that “every case will be considered 
in the light of its particular circumstances”. 

The Court also ruled that, when an 
order of the Board contains two parts which 
are not directly linked together, the part 
which was made without jurisdiction may 
be quashed without affecting the validity of 
the other part. 

Mr. Justice Freedman in his reasons for 
judgment related the following circum- 
stances of the dispute. 

On July 15, 1958, General Drivers, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union 
No. 979 made application to the Manitoba 
Labour Board for certification as bargaining 
agent for certain employees of the Northern 
Taxi Limited. This application was heard 
by the Board on August 21, in the presence 
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of the parties concerned. On August 27 the 
Board rendered its decision, which was 
cited as dismissal No. 144. This decision 
reads (in part) as follows: 

4. The Board, after consideration of material 
filed, argument and evidence heard, rules the 
appropriate bargaining unit to be “all em- 
ployees except main office staff and those 
excluded by the Act”; 

5. The Board, in the light of Section 28 (b) 
of the Rules of Board Practice, has satisfied 
itself that a majority of the employees in the 
designated unit are mot members in good 
standing of the applicant union, hence the 
applicant union has failed to establish a prima 
facie case. 

Therefore 

The Manitoba Labour Board dismisses the 
application but, in view of the particular 
circumstances disclosed, does not apply the 
usual six months’ bar to a further application 
by the applicant in respect to the same bar- 
gaining unit. . b 

Three days later the union, relying on 
that part of the order which purported to 
remove “the usual six months’ bar”, made 
a second application, dated August 30, for 
similar certification. On September 4 the 
Board sent to the company the customary 
notice to the employer of the filing of 
the second application. 

On September 5 the company, by letter 
of its solicitors, objected to this application’s 
being filed. It contended that the provision 
in the order of the Board purporting to lift 
the six months’ bar was in excess of the 
Board’s jurisdiction. 

Rule 32 of the Rules of Board Practice 
forming part of the regulations under Sec- 
tion 65 of the Labour Relations Act reads 
as follows: 

32. Where an application for certification 
has been refused by the Board, no application 
by the same applicant in respect of the same 
unit of employees or any part thereof or any 
unit containing the same employees along with 
other employees shall be lodged until a period 
of six months has elapsed following the date 
of the decision, except by special leave of the 


This section, prepared by the Legislative 
Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial 
legislatures, regulations under these laws, 
and selected court decisions affecting labour. 


Board where the Board is of opinion that the 
prior application was rejected on account of 
a technical error or omission in connection 
therewith. 

The company contended that, since the 
first application had been disposed of on 
its merits and had not been rejected on 
account of any technical error or omission, 
the Board was without jurisdiction either 
to permit or to entertain such a second 
application by the union for a period of 
six months. 


On October 7 the company launched its 
first motion, asking the Court for two 
things: 

(a) An order prohibiting the Board from 
all further proceedings upon the union’s 
second application; and 

(b)' An order of certiorari to quash the 
Board’s order of dismissal insofar as it 
purported to permit a further application 
by the union in respect of the same bargain- 
ing unit before the expiration of a period 
of six months. 

On October 9 the Board made a second 
order, by which it revoked its first order, 
restored the union’s first application to the 
agenda and fixed a date for a hearing of 
that application. The union’s second appli- 
cation was struck off the agenda. 

The company at once took the position 
that it had received no notice that the 
Board was reconsidering its first order 
and that it had not been given an oppor- 
tunity to be heard by the Board in this 
connection. Thereupon, on October 15 the 
company launched a second motion, asking 
for two things: 

(a) An order prohibiting the Board from 
all further proceedings upon the union’s 
first application dated July 15; and 

(b) An order of certiorari to quash the 
order of the Board dated October 9 revok- 
ing dismissal No. 144. 

Mr. Justice Freedman noted that an 
informal industry-wide general hearing had 
been held by the Board on October 1, in 
connection with an application by the same 
union for bargaining rights for the em- 
ployees of various taxicab companies. It 
was by reason of matters arising at this 
general hearing that the Board decided 
to reopen the union’s first application and 
later rescinded its first order and restored 
the union’s original application to the 
agenda. i 

Dealing first with the company’s second 
motion, Mr. Justice Freedman noted that 
the second order of the Board was attacked 
as having been made without jurisdiction 
by reason of the fact that the company 
had been given no notice and no oppor- 
tunity of being heard. It was also submitted 


that, in seeking to apply evidence which it 
heard in another matter (that is, in the 
informal general hearing), the Board acted 
beyond its jurisdiction and in denial of 
natural justice. In Mr. Justice Freedman’s 
opinion, both grounds of objection were 
well-founded. 

Counsel for the union defended the 
Board’s order of October 9 on two grounds. 
First, he contended that the company was 
not entitled to notice, since the Act did 
not stipulate for notice in actions by the 
Board under Section 59 (2). Alternatively, 
he argued that, if notice were necessary, 
such notice had been given by virtue of 
the document summoning the informal 
general hearing. Section 59 (2) reads as 
follows: 

..a decision or order of the Board is final 
and conclusive and not open to question or 
review; but the Board may, if it considers it 
advisable so to do, reconsider any decision 
or order made by it under the Act, and may 
vary or revoke any decision or order made by 
it under this Act. 

Mr. Justice Freedman said that under 
Section 59 (2) the Board may be moved 
to reconsider an order in one of two ways. 
A dissatisfied party may apply for such 
reconsideration, in which case Rules 17 and 
18 of Board Practice apply. Rule 18 re- 
quires the registrar of the Board to issue 
a notice of filing of such an application 
and to serve a copy upon the person against 
whom relief is sought. Alternatively, the 
Board may act on its own motion, as it 
did in the case at bar. If notice to an 
affected party was required under Rule 18 
when the Board reconsidered a decision as 
a result of an application made to it, Mr. 
Justice Freedman said, surely it should also 
be required when the Board acted on its 
own motion. He found it difficult to believe 
that the rights of a party arising under an 
order of the Board should in any way 
depend on whether someone moves the 
Board to reconsider its order or whether 
the Board decides to reconsider on its own. 
In both cases, he thought, an affected party 
would be entitled to notice. 

Mr. Justice Freedman also rejected the 
argument that unless the obligation to give 
notice is specifically spelled out in a statute, 
the right to notice does not exist. He held 
that with respect to judicial or quasi-judicial 
acts there is always a right to notice unless 
the statute clearly dispenses with it. The 
right to notice not being specifically dis- 
pensed with by the statute, it must be taken 
to exist. 

He pointed out that, although Section 
59 (2) of the Labour Relations Act does 
not deal with notice, the giving of notice 


was provided for in the Department of 
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Labour Act, which also deals with the 
Manitoba Labour Board. That Act pro- 
vides: “The Board shall in every case give 
an opportunity to all interested parties to 
be heard, to present evidence, and to make 
representations.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Justice Freedman held 
that the Board had no jurisdiction to pro- 
ceed with a reconsideration of its order 
without notice to the company. Conse- 
quently, he quashed the Board’s order of 
October 9 as having been made in excess 
of the Board’s jurisdictin and in denial of 
natural justice. 

Mr. Justice Freedman then turned to 
the first motion, by which the company 
asked for an order quashing dismissal No. 
144 insofar as it permitted a further appli- 
cation to be made before the expiration of 
a period of six months. 


Referring to Rule 32 of the Rules of 
Board Practice, which provides for an 
exception from the six-month time limit 
when an application was dismissed on 
account of a technical error or omission, 
Mr. Justice Freedman expressed the opinion 
that the phrase “technical error or omis- 
sion” did not apply in the case at bar. 
To him this phrase meant simply “an error 
or omission in the nature of a technicality”. 
No such error or omission was alleged by 
the Board, which clearly disposed of the 
union’s first application on the merits. 
Moreover, the Board did not claim that, 
an alleged technical error or omission 
having been subsequently discovered and 
brought to its attention, it thereupon 
granted leave for a further application. The 
fact was that the Board granted such leave 
in its order of dismissal No. 144. It could 
not be seriously contended that the Board 
made the original order with full knowledge 
that it was wrong by reason of some tech- 
nical error or omission. A_ responsible 
body would not deliberately make an order 
knowing it to ‘be wrong. 

Mr. Justice Freedman added: 

It is perfectly plain to me that the “special 
leave” referred to in R. 32 can only properly 
be given subsequent to an order of the Board. 
The rule contemplates the possibility that a 
technical error or omission in connection with 
the rejection of the prior application may later 
be discovered—either by the Board, the union 
or anyone else. Thereupon the Board may 
grant special leave to the union to lodge a 
second application even though the period of 
six months has not elapsed. That is what the 
tule appears to me to mean. But that is not 
the way in which the rule was employed in the 
present case. 

On this point an alternative submission 
was made to the effect that Rule 32 should 
be treated merely as a guide and not 
binding on the Board. This argument was 
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supported by citing the preamble to the 
Rules of Board Practice, which reads as 
follows: 

In its administration of those features of the 
Labour Relations Act which are assigned to it, 
the Manitoba Labour Board will apply the 
following general rules: but every case will be 
considered in the light of its particular circum- 
stances. 


Mr. Justice Freedman did not think that 
the phrase that “every case will be con- 
sidered in the light of its particular circum- 
stances” justified the action of the Board. 
In his opinion, the Board must consider 
every case in the light of its particular 
circumstances, but in so doing it must 
apply the rules. 

To say that the right to consider a case in 
the light of its particular circumstances carries 
with it a right to ignore those rules is the 
same as saying that there are no rules; or, at 
all events, that the rules are there, but only 
to be observed or ignored according to the 
particular whim of the Board from time to 
time. The rules are entitled to greater respect 
from the Board than that. 

Mr. Justice Freedman added that in the 
eyes of the law the rules are not made 
by the Board. They are made for the 
Board and for the general public by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


He reached the conclusion that the por- 
tion of the Board’s order of August 27 
which purported to grant leave for a second 
application before the expiry of six months 
was outside the powers of the Board under 
Rule 32, and was, consequently, made 
without jurisdiction. 


The next question to be decided was 


whether a part of the order could be. 


quashed and another part remain valid. 


The union claimed that the order in 
question was not severable, that it must 
be quashed in its entirety or not at all, 
relying on the Saskatchewan case of Re 
The Trade Union Act; Re Simpson-Sears 
Limited and Department Store Organizing 
Committee, Local 1004 (1956) 18 WWR 
492. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Freedman, 
there were clear grounds of distinction 
between the case at bar and the Simpson- 
Sears case. In the Saskatchewan case the 
two parts of the order, one requiring rein- 
statement and the other relating to com- 
pensation for monetary loss, were directly 
related to each other. Without reinstate- 
ment, no right to compensation would arise. 
If, on the other hand, the employee was 
entitled to reinstatement, he should also 
be given compensation for his monetary 
loss. No such link between the two parts 
of the order existed in the case at bar. The 
dismissal of the union’s application made 


the matter complete. The addendum pur- 
porting to lift the six months’ bar was 
something altogether extraneous to the 
order. 

Further, Mr. Justice Freedman added: 

But there is an even more fundamental 
distinction: In the Simpson-Sears case both 
matters in the order of the Board—reinstate- 
ment and compensation—were within its juris- 
diction, if only that Board had dealt with 
those matters properly...In the present case, 
however, only the first part of the order was 
within the jurisdiction of the Board. That part 
of the order lifting the six months’ bar was 
beyond the Board’s jurisdiction from the 
beginning, since the circumstances giving rise 
to jurisdiction did not exist. 

In Mr. Justice Freedman’s opinion, the 
severance in the case at bar was not only 
permitted but proper. Consequently, his 
ruling was that the order of the Board of 
August 27, to the extent that it was made 
without jurisdiction, should be quashed, 
with the result that in the operative part 
of dismissal No. 144 the words “The Mani- 
toba Labour Board dismisses the applica- 
tion” should stand, but the balance of the 
order which granted leave for a second 
application before the expiry of six months 
should be quashed. Labour Relations Act: 
Northern Taxi Limited v. Manitoba Labour 
Board, 27 WWR, Part I, p. 12. 


County Court, Vancouver... 


...declares notice of lockout invalid because it 
stated that firm’s employee’s “may” be locked out 


On November 14, 1958, Mr. Justice 
Clearihue of the County Court in Van- 
couver dismissed an employer’s appeal from 
his conviction by a deputy police magistrate 
on a charge of unlawfully locking out his 
employees. 

The Court ruled that the notice of a 
lockout need not be given by the employer 
himself but may be given by his authorized 
agent. Nor need the notice state the date 
of the proposed lockout. But a notice 
which states that employees “may” be 
locked out is invalid. 

The circumstances of the dispute, as 
mentioned in the reasons for judgment, 
were as follows: 

On May 21, 1958, the Associated Elec- 
trical Contractors of British Columbia, of 
which the appellant, J. H. McRae Com- 
pany Limited, was a member, gave notice 
by letter to the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, Local Union 213, 
of an intended lockout in the following 
words: 


You are hereby notified that this Association 
has voted that, in accordance with Section 51 
of the Labour Relations Act any time after 48 
hours’ time has elapsed, our members may 
lock out members of your union employed by 
our members. 


Following this notice the union brought 
a charge against the McRae Company that 
on June 2 and 3 it unlawfully locked out 
employees employed by it as inside wire- 
men, and the company was convicted in 
magistrate’s court on August 26. 

Section 51 (b) of the Labour Relations 
Act reads as follows: 

No employer shall lock out his employees 
until the trade union has been given written 
notice by the employer that the employer is 
going to lock out his employees and forty 
eight hours have elapsed from the time such 
notice was given. 

The trade union alleged that the notice 
sent by the Secretary of the Associated 
Electrical Contractors did not comply with 
the law and thus the company was guilty 
of an offience under Section 58 (1) of the 
Act, which reads: 


Every employer who causes a lock-out con- 
trary to this Act is guilty of an offence and 
liable on summary conviction to a fine not 
exceeding one hundred and twenty-five dollars 
for each day or part of a day that the lock-out 
exists. 

The union claimed that the lockout notice 
was void for the following reasons: 

1. The notice stated that the members of 
the Associated Electrical Contractors of 
British Columbia “may” lock out the mem- 
bers of the union when it should have 
stated definitely that the members were 
going to lock out the workmen; 

2. Notice was not given by the employer 
but by the Associated Electrical Contrac- 
tors, when the Act requires notice to be 
given by the employer; 

3. The notice should make clear the 
date of the proposed lockout; 

4. There was no mention of the area 
covered by the lockout. 

The company relied in its defence upon 
Section 70 of the Act, which reads: “No 
proceeding under this Act shall be deemed 
invalid by any defect in form or any 
technical irregularity.” 

Mr. Justice Clearihue stated that in his 
opinion Section 70 refers only to “defects 
in form” or “technical irregularities” but 
not to any defect which goes to the root 
of the matter and must be complied with 
as a condition precedent. He referred to 
the judgment of Middleton, J. in Bank of 
Hamilton v. Baldwin (1913) 28 OLR 175, 
at 177 who expressed the opinion that 
where a defect is in respect of a matter 
which, by some statutory or other provision, 
is made a condition precedent, then its 
non-observance is fatal. 

Mr. Justice Clearihue agreed with the 
magistrate that if the notice quoted above 
clearly and without ambiguity notified the 
employees that they were going to be locked 
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out, the notice would be sufficient no matter 
what its form was. Such a notification was 
a condition precedent before the employer 
could lock out the employees. But as the 
notice failed to notify the employees clearly 
and unambiguously that they were going 
to be locked out, then it was an irregularity 
which was not curable under Section 70 
of the Act. The notice used the word 
“may”. This left the question indefinite as 
to whether or not the employer was going 
to lock out the employees. For this 
reason, Mr. Justice Clearihue continued, 
the condition precedent had not been ful- 
filled, and the notice was invalid. 

He also agreed with the magistrate that 
the Act did not require the notice to be 


given by the employer himself and hat the 
notice was valid if given by an authorized 
agent, which the Associated Electrical Con- 
tractors of British Columbia was. Being a 
corporation it could act as an agent. Nor 
did the Act require the date of the proposed 
lockout to be given. It can be any time 
after 48 hours have elapsed following the 
giving of notice. Neither did the Act 
require any mention of the area to be 
covered by the lockout. The notice there- 
fore in these respects was not invalid. 

The Court dismissed the company’s 
appeal and confirmed the conviction. 
Regina ex rel O’Keeffe v..J. H. McRae 
Company Limited, 27 WWR, Part 7, p. 
332. 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Minimum gross fees of licensed practical nurses are increased in Manitoba 
Special vacation order for heavy construction industries issued in Alberta 


Recent orders of the Alberta Board of 
Industrial Relations provided for a two- 
week vacation with pay for employees in 
the highway, pipeline and heavy construc- 
tion industries after a years’ continuous 
employment, comprising 225 days of regu- 
lar work, and restricted the coverage of the 
vacation stamp system to building construc- 
tion workers. 

In Manitoba, the minimum fees of 
licensed practical nurses were raised from 
a range of $7.20 to $12 a day to a range 
of $8.25 to $14.50 a day, depending on 
the hours worked. 

Other regulations deal with exemptions 
from the British Columbia Hours of Work 
and Minimum Wage Acts and from the 
Alberta Labour Act. 


FEDERAL 
Canada Shipping Act 

Regulations under the Canada Shipping 
Act setting out safety requirements for 
small vessels were gazetted on March 25, 
revoking the Small Vessels Regulations, 
1958. 

Among other provisions, the new regula- 
tions prescribe the type of life-saving equip- 
ment and fire extinguishers to be carried 
on pleasure craft, passenger-carrying ves- 
sels of five tons or under and on power- 
driven vessels not over 15 tons that do not 
carry passengers and are not pleasure craft 
or fishing vessels. The regulations also 
set out the precautions to be taken against 
fires on vessels of these types. 

The regulations were approved by P.C. 
1959-273 of March 5, to take effect on 
April 1. 
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PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Labour Act 

The Alberta Board of Industrial Rela- 
tions recently issued a special vacation 
order for the highway, pipeline and heavy 
construction industries and, in line with 
this change, amended the coverage of Order 
No. 6 (1958), the order providing for a 
vacation stamp system for construction 
workers. It also exempted persons licensed 
under the Legal Profession Act or the 
Chartered Accountants Act from the hours 
and minimum wages provisions of the 
Labour Act. 

All three orders were gazetted on Feb- 
ruary 28, the first two to take effect from 
April 1, and the last from the date of 
publication. 


Highway, Pipeline and Heavy Construction 


The new special vacation order, No. 32 
(1959), applies to the big construction pro- 
jects chiefly carried on outside the boun- 
daries of incorporated cities, towns and 
villages. More specifically, it covers the 
grading and surfacing of airfields; the con- 
struction and maintenance of irrigation pro- 
jects and earth and rock fill dams; highway 
construction and repair work; and the 
construction and reconditioning of pipe- 
lines carrying natural gas, oil and other 
petroleum products. 

The new order, however, does not apply 
to work in connection with pipelines which 
form an integral part of engineering or 
building construction, pumping stations, 
tank farms or facilities connected thereto, 
nor does it cover the construction or re- 
conditioning of distribution systems located 


within the boundaries of any city, town or 
village. Such projects will continue to be 
covered by Order No. 6 (1958). 


Office workers in all branches of the 
construction industry will remain subject 
to the general vacation order, No. 5 (1958), 
which provides for a week paid vacation 
after one year and two weeks after a second 
year of employment. 


Instead of vacation stamps, employees 
in the highway, pipeline and heavy con- 
struction industries must now be given an 
annual vacation of not less than two weeks 
after each years employment. 


For purposes of this order, a “years 
employment” means “continuous employ- 
ment for a period of one year from the 
employee’s date of employment comprising 
not less than 225 days of actual work and 
each subsequent such year”. 

Order 32 further provides that an em- 
ployee who fails to meet the work require- 
ments but is still employed on the anniver- 
sary date of his employment is entitled to 
an annual vacation of not less than one 
day for every 19 days worked. (A some- 
what similar provision is contained in the 
order for the coal mining industry, Order 
No. 15 (1949), which provides that holi- 
days with pay, at the basic daily wage rate, 
must be granted on the basis of one day 
for every 20 days worked in any calendar 
month.) 

As is also the case under the general 
vacation order, an employee in one of the 
heavy construction industries must be given 
his vacation in an unbroken period within 
12 months after the date of entitlement. In 
the event that the employer and the em- 
ployee fail to agree as to the starting date, 
the employer must give the employee at 
least one weeks advance notice of the date 
of commencement of his vacation. 

Vacation pay is to be calculated on the 
basis of 4 per cent of the employee’s regular 
pay for the vacation period. By “regular 
pay” is meant the wages paid to the em- 
ployee for his normal hours of work. The 
vacation pay must be paid at least one day 
before commencement of the vacation or 
on the date of termination if an employee 
is leaving his employment. 


Order No. 6 (1958) 

As previously indicated, the coverage of 
the order re-issued last year providing for 
a vacation stamp system for the construc- 
tion industry, No. 6 (1958), has been 
restricted to building construction, engineer- 
ing works having been deleted from the 
order. 


Order No. 6 (1958) now applies to 
demolition work or work in connection with 
the construction, erection, repair, remodel- 
ling, alteration, painting and interior decor- 
ating of buildings, except work in a plant 
or shop manufacturing or fabricating any 
part of a building or structure. 


Persons engaged in such work are, as 
before, entitled to vacation credits equal to 
4 per cent of their regular earnings. 


Order No. 27 (1959) 


Order No. 27 (1959) exempts persons 
licensed under the Alberta Chartered 
Accountants Act or the Legal Profession Act 
and students enrolled under these Acts from 
the hours and minimum wages provisions 
of the Alberta Labour Act. This means 
that the statutory limitations on hours do 
not apply to these employees nor do the 
minimum wage orders. 


A similar exemption has been granted 
to insurance, real estate and bond salesmen. 


Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Act 


The operation of freight and passenger 
elevators of the “automatic self-operating” 
type, previously exempted from the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, was brought 
under the Act by a regulation gazetted on 
March 14 as Alta. Reg. 77/59. 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Industrial 
Relations recently issued a regulation, No. 
42 (1959), exempting the pipeline con- 
struction industry from the operation of 
the Hours of Work Act for the period 
February 10 to December 31, 1959. Similar 
exemptions have been granted in the past 
three years. 


British Columbia Male and Female Minimum 
Wage Acts 


Following an inquiry, employees of the 
Salvation Army receiving rehabilitation. at 
the Army’s Social Service Centre at Van- 
couver were exempted from the operation 
of the British Columbia Male and Female 
Minimum Wage Acts by Regulation No. 4, 
gazetted on March 19 with effect from 
March 17, 1959. 


Manitoba Licensed Practical Nurses Act 


Regulations under the Manitoba Licensed 
Practical Nurses Act setting higher fees 
for licensed practical nurses were gazetted 
on March 14 as Man. Reg. 24/59, to take 
effect on April 1. 

Under the new regulations, the minimum 
gross fees that may be charged for an 
8-hour, 10-hour, 12-hour or 20-hour day 
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are $8.25, $10.75, $13 and $14.50 respec- 
tively. Formerly, the rates were $7.20, $9, 
$10.80 and $12. 

A licensed practical nurse employed and 
paid by the month or longer period must 
now receive a minimum of $180 a month, 
plus laundering of uniforms, an increase 
of $20 over the former rate. 

A practical nurse holding a provisional 
licence employed by the month or longer 
period is to receive a minimum of $170 
a month, plus laundering of uniforms. 

If paid on a daily basis, a nurse on duty 
or on call for more than 12 hours in a 
day must have at least four hours off duty 
and at least six hours for sleep. Licensed 
practical nurses employed by the month 
may not be required to work more than 
eight hours in a day or 44 in a week. 

The regulations again provide that a 
licensed practical nurse who has completed 
a year’s continuous service with one em- 
ployer is entitled to an annual vacation 
with pay of two weeks or the period pro- 
vided for under the Vacations with Pay 
Act, whichever is greater. As before, “a 
years continuous service” means a period 
of not less than 95 per cent of the 
regular working hours within the 12 months 
immediately preceding the vacation. 


Manitoba Public Health Act 


The regulations under the Manitoba 
Public Health Act (Man. Reg. 91/45) have 
been amended to add a new provision which 
prohibits any person but a duly qualified 
medical practitioner or a qualified radio- 
grapher from using or operating a fluoro- 
scopic or X-ray shoe-fitting device. 

The new provision was approved by Man. 
Reg. 23/59 gazetted on March 14. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


The procedural rules of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board were amended by 
new provisions setting out the procedure 
to be followed when a party wishes to 
challenge the Board’s authority to enter- 
tain any proceeding on _ constitutional 
grounds. 

Under the new regulation (O. Reg. 
41/59), a party who intends to raise a 
constitutional issue must first file with the 
Board a notice of intention setting out the 
legal basis for the objection, together with 


references and cases and a statement of 
all relevant facts. 

A copy of the notice of intention will 
be sent by the Registrar to each of the 
other parties and to the provincial and 
federal Attorneys-General. The latter may 
appear before the Board and _ present 
argument. 

Within 10 days of receipt of the notice, 
the other parties to the proceeding must 
file with the Board a statement of the 
position, if any, which they intend to take 
on the matter, together with reasons. As 
with the notice of intention, this statement 
will be sent to all parties concerned. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


An order of the Quebec Minimum Wage 
Commission clarifying the special minimum 
wage order for forestry workers, Order No. 
39, 1958, re-issued last year (L.G., June 
1958, p. 647) was gazetted on April 4. 

The amendment makes it clear that the 
forestry order applies to contractors and 
subcontractors, as well as caterers, working 
in connection with logging operations, forest 
improvement undertakings, reforestation 
projects and driving operations. Coverage 
is also extended to forest fire protective 
associations. 

The rates of pay remain the same, 75 
cents an hour for employees whose hours 
of work are verifiable, $7 a day for those 
whose hours of work per day cannot be 
verified, $42 a week for employees without 
a normal work week, and special rates for 
pieceworkers engaged in cutting operations. 

Fifty-four hours are again considered the 
normal work week but the list of excep- 
tions has been changed to read “fire 
rangers” instead of “fire-fighters”. The new 
order also emphasizes that time in excess 
of one hour a day spent travelling between 
the camp and the work area is to be 
considered working time and paid for at 
the usual rates, a fact which was not made 
clear in the English version of the Order. 

The provisions respecting deductions from 
pay have been clarified, to ensure that 
employees are not charged for the use of 
bedding. An employer, however, may 
deduct the cost of tools, equipment, safety 
garments or bedding lost or not returned, 
provided the rates are set out in notices 
and pay statements. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of initial and renewal claims for benefit in February, 220,900, was 30 
per cent below January’s and 9 per cent below previous February's. Claimants 
at month-end 11,000 more than month earlier but 73,300 fewer than year earlier 


The number of initial and renewal 
claimst for unemployment insurance bene- 
fit in February was 220,900, which was 30 
per cent less than the January figure of 
317,500 and 9 per cent below the 243,900 
in February 1958. 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 796,000 on February 27; 
this was 11,000 more than the 785,100 
shown for January 30 but 73,300 fewer 
than the 869,300 claimants reported on 
February 28, 1958. 


Seasonal benefit claimants included in 
these totals numbered 242,700 on Feb- 
ruary 27, 203,000 on January 30 and 
209,400 on February 28 last year. Claim- 
ants for seasonal benefit have thus increased 
substantially, both absolutely and relatively, 
in comparison with last month and with 
one year ago. Regular claimants on Feb- 
ruary 27 were 5 per cent fewer than on 
January 30 and 16 per cent fewer than at 
the same date one year ago. 


Male claimants numbered 634,300 on 
February 27, an increase of less than 2 
per cent during the month, but a decrease 
of 11 per cent from last year’s total of 
710,900. Female claimants at 161,700 were 
practically unchanged from the previous 
month (161,100) but were about 3,000 
more than the 158,500 shown for Feb- 
ruary 28, 1958. 

Some 170,000 initial claims were pro- 
cessed during February, of which 45 per 
cent were considered under the seasonal 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 

+The initial claims total includes claims computed 
under the seasonal benefit provisions, as all initial 
claims are computed first for regular benefit, and 
the renewal claims total includes claims from sea- 
sonal benefit claimants. Claimants who exhaust their 
regular benefit during the seasonal benefit period are 
not cut off from benefit. If they wish to be con- 
sidered for further benefit, they must file a claim 
in the usual manner. When there are an insuffi- 
cient number of contribution weeks since the pre- 
ceding March 31 to establish another regular benefit 
period, seasonal benefit will be granted, but not 
more than once during the seasonal benefit period. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants”. 


benefit provisions. Of the 142,500 classed 
as entitled to benefit, 56,500, or 40 per 
cent, qualified under the seasonal benefit 
provisions. The failure rate on _ initial 
claims processed during February at 9.6 
was practically unchanged from last Feb- 
ruary (9.9) but was 1.6 percentage points 
below the January rate of 11.2. 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 673,400 for Feb- 
ruary, 3 per cent above the estimate of 
653,100 for January and 8 per cent below 
the 735,700 shown for February 1958. 

Benefit payments amounted to $58,100,- 
000 during February in comparison with 
$58,700,000 for January and $63,300,000 
for February a year ago. 

The average weekly rate of benefit was 
$21.56 for February, $21.38 for January 
and $21.51 for February 1958. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for February show that insurance books or 
contribution cards have been issued to 
4,805,489 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund since April 1, 1958. 

At February 28 employers registered 
numbered 315,554, an increase of 530 since 
Janilanya sie 19595 


Enforcement Statistics 

During February, 6,050 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers 
across Canada. Of these, 3,871 were spot 
checks of postal and counter claims to 
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verify the fulfilment of statutory conditions, 
and 135 were miscellaneous investigations. 
The remaining 2,044 were investigations in 
connection with claimants suspected of 
making false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 158 cases, 
31 against employers and 127 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,238.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 

Revenue received in February totalled 
$18,446,070.36 compared with $20,244,- 
892.32 in January and $18,913,645.02 in 
February 1958. Benefits paid in February 
totalled $58,037,486.77 compared with $58,- 
617,337.64 in January and $63,283,994.04 
in February 1958. The balance in the fund 
on February 28 was $547,399,504.48; on 
January 31 it was $586,990,920.89 and on 
February 28, 1958, $794,547,091.77. 


Decisions of the Umpire under : 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1618, March 21, 1959 
(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, whose case was submitted as a test 
case for the purposes of this appeal, filed 
an initial claim for benefit on May 26, 
1958, and stated at the time that he had 
worked as a tracer (steel structures) for 
Cobra Industries Inc., at Quebec, from 
January 4 to May 23, 1958. The claimant 
gave the following as the reason for his 
having been laid off on the latter date: 
“Offence under the Industrial Relations 
Act”. On the other hand, the employer 
gave the following reason: “Loss of time 
(for union activity) on the job (Offence 
under the Industrial Relations Act, Part IV, 
Sections 23 and 25)”. 

In a written statement dated June 5, 1958, 
the claimant revealed that he was President 
of Local 770 of the United Steelworkers 
of America; that he fully denied having 
ever lost or made any other employee lose 
any time during working hours through 
union activity; that if a member or another 
employee asked him a question, he always 
managed to avoid loss of time because he 
knew he was “being followed and watched 
by the foremen”; that he could not see 
where or when he could have held meetings 
on the premises of his employer; that the 
latter favoured those who belonged to the 
existing shop association, which meant that 
there was a marked tolerance in their favour; 
finally, that most of the time, during the 
conversations that could have taken place, 
there was absolutely no mention of union 
business, but one of the foremen “was 
really obsessed with the idea of making 
reports”. 

The insurance officer, under the provi- 
sions of section 69 (2) (b) of the Act, 
referred the claim to a board of referees, 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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requesting the board to determine whether 
the claimant should be disqualified for mis- 
conduct under section 60 (1) of the Act. 

Three of the four claimants interested in 
this case were present at the hearing before 
the board of referees. The employer was 
represented by the personnel manager and 
by the superintendent of the establishment, 
accompanied by a solicitor. 

The personnel manager explained in the 
course of his testimony that for a fairly 
long time there had been a certain rivalry 
between unions, a rivalry which had pro- 
voked union activities in which the claim- 
ants had taken part during working hours 
and which also “had affected production”. 
The solicitor added, among other things, 
that the Labour Relations Board had con- 
ducted an inquiry into the case of the 
claimants and had recommended that they 
be re-hired immediately. The employer at 
the time gave detailed information to the 
said Board and the latter, in a letter dated 
June 23, 1958, advised the employer that 
it was taking due note of his representations 
and that it was shelving the case for the 
time being. 

The solicitor also filed nine statements 
signed by different employees of Cobra 
Industries Inc. during the second week of 
June, with the intention of proving that 
the claimants had carried on union activi- 
ties during working hours. 


The board of referees unanimously con- 
sidered that they should disqualify the 
claimant under section 60 of the Act for 
six weeks until June 28, 1958, inclusive, 
since it had been established to the satis- 
faction of the members of the board that 
the claimants had carried on unauthorized 
union activities during working hours. 

On December 5, 1958, the claimant’s 
union requested leave to appeal to the 
Umpire after the expiration of the pre- 
scribed 60-day period, and such leave was 


granted the union on January 5, 1959 
(section 75 of the Act). The appeal itself 
is limited mainly to the recommendation 
of the Labour Relations Board and ques- 
tions the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission’s right to reverse such a “decision”. 

On January 13, 1959, the union requested 
a hearing of the Umpire and the appeal 
was consequently heard in Montreal on 
March 5, 1959. P. L. Gelinas of the United 
Steelworkers of America represented the 
claimants and G. Kieffer of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission represented 
the insurance officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The 
evidence establishes satisfactorily that each 
of the claimant’s interested in this appeal 
has done union recruiting without the con- 
sent of the employer during working hours 
and that substantial losses of time occurred 
during this type of activity. 

Whatever may have been the decision 
or recommendation of the Labour Relations 
Board which dealt with this case under 
another Act and therefore from another 
point of view, such unauthorized losses of 
time constituted misconduct within the 
meaning of section 60(1) of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act. As it is other- 
wise established that the claimants lost their 
employment for this reason, I am of the 
opinion that the board of referees were 
correct in confirming the decision of the 
insurance officer unanimously. 

J, therefore, must dismiss the union’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB-1623, March 24, 1959 


Summary of the Main Facts: The four 
claimants represented in these appeals, who 
were members of Lodge 692 of the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists, were 
employed by Industrial Piping and Controls 
Limited, a subcontractor engaged in instal- 
ling gas turbines at the B.C. Electric 
Thermo Plant, situated at Port Mann, B.C., 
on which premises the Commonwealth Con- 
struction Company, Limited, a member 
of the Heavy Construction Association of 
British Columbia, was the contractor. Dur- 
ing the first part of March 1958, they are 
alleged to have lost their employment under 
the following circumstances: 

The said Association (of employers) and 
the Teamsters’ union, viz., the Building 
Material, Construction and Fuel Truck 
Drivers’ Union, Local 213, had a collective 
bargaining agreement which was effective to 
July 17, 1957. For some time prior and 
subsequent thereto, the Teamsters’ union 
carried on negotiations with the employers’ 
Association for a new agreement providing 
for an increase in the basic wage rate of 
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the union’s members and for certain fringe 
benefits in respect of such members. As 
no agreement was reached, the matters in 
dispute were referred to a provincial con- 
ciliation officer and then to a provincial 
conciliation board. The employers’ Asso- 
ciation rejected the findings of the board 
and the Teamsters’ union, as the result of 
a strike vote, called a strike on March 4, 
1958, at the Bridge River project of the 
Northern Construction Company and J. W. 
Stewart Limited. Following the union’s 
strike action, the employers’ Association 
took lockout proceedings against the mem- 
bers of the striking union on all construc- 
tion projects under the Association’s control 
(these are located in Vancouver and widely 
scattered places in the province). In retalia- 
tion, the Teamsters’ union placed pickets 
on other projects being carried on by mem- 
bers of the employers’ Association. 

The Commonwealth Construction Com- 
pany Limited reported as follows: 

On Tuesday, March 4th, our firm, being 
members of the Heavy Construction Associa- 


Bee locked out teamsters employed on our 
jobs. 

On March 6th picket lines appeared at_the 
Civic Auditorium and the Port Mann B.C. 
Electric Thermo Plant. The other building 


neces on these jobs did not cross the picket 
ines. 


On April 1, 1958, the claimants’ em- 
ployer, the Industrial Piping and Controls 
Limited, stated as follows: 

Port Mann—Sub Contract 


Teamsters were locked out by Common- 
wealth Construction Limited on March 4th on 


as project. Picket line established on March 
th. 

Industrial Piping Ltd. had a crew of 35 
men, made up of machinists, Local 692, boiler- 
makers, Local 359, riggers, Local 97, car- 
penters, Local 452, and labourers, Local 602. 
All of these men refused to cross the picket 
line, even though their employer was not 
involved in the strike, and have remained away 
from work since. 


Industrial Piping have not laid off or ter- 
minated anyone. : 

The four claimants filed applications for 
unemployment insurance and gave the fol- 
lowing reasons for their separation from the 
said employment: (1) “Work available 
(but) due to teamsters’ picket line and we 
honoured teamsters’ picket line...”, (2) 
“TI was shut out. I did not cross picket 
line...”, (3) “Due to teamsters’ strike— 
we honoured teamsters’ picket line...”, (4) 
“...1 did not attempt to cross the picket 
when I reported for work on 6 March 
S8enn 

The insurance officer disqualified the said 
claimants from receipt of benefit for the 
duration of the stoppage of work (section 
63 of the Act), as participants in the dis- 
pute by their failure or refusal to cross the 
picket line. 
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The claimants appealed to a board of 
referees, which heard their case in Van- 
couver on May 8, 1958, and August 20, 
1958. In his appeal, one of the claimants 
stated, inter alia, that Industrial Piping and 
Controls Limited was not a subcontractor, 
that it had a direct contract “with Brown 
Bovari of Switzerland to install No. 1 and 
No. 2 gas turbines” and that “We are in no 
way connected with Commonwealth Con- 
struction.” 

During the course of the hearings, the 
representative of the machinists’ union, 
(Vancouver Lodge 692, International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists) based his presenta- 
tions on the grounds that the case should 
have been considered under sections 59 or 
60 of the Act and more specifically that 
the Umpire’s decision CUB-1532 should 
have been applied. The board did not share 
this view, being of the opinion that the 
disqualification was properly imposed under 
section 63. The board unanimously dis- 
missed the appeals, mainly on the grounds 
that the claimants, by refusing to continue 
to work because they would not cross the 
picket lines of the Teamsters’ union, had 
become participants in the labour dispute. 

On behalf of the claimants, the afore- 
mentioned union appealed to the Umpire, 
using the same arguments as it advanced 
at the hearings before the board of 
referees. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Subsec- 
tion (1) of section 63 of the Act reads in 
part: 


An insured person who has lost his em- 
ployment by reason of a stoppage of work 
attributable to a labour dispute at the factory, 
workshop or other premises at which he was 
eople is disqualified from receiving bene- 

time 


The board of referees were of the unani- 
mous opinion that CUB-1532, on which the 
claimants’ appeals are entirely based, was 
inapplicable in the present case and with 
this I entirely agree. 

It is often difficult to resolve the ques- 
tion of whether a dispute can be said to 
have been extended from one place to 
another, but in the above decision I con- 
sidered that the very contradictory evidence 
ws insufficient to justify a finding that the 
claimants’ refusal to cross the picket line 
under the prevailing circumstances had the 
effect of extending the labour dispute to 
their own separate places of employment, 
and I was accordingly justified in giving 
them the benefit of any existing doubt. 
Therefore, as there was no labour dispute 
at the premises at which such claimants 
were employed, their case was not one 
which could be dealt with under section 
63, and as they had voluntarily left their 
employment, resort was had to section 60. 
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In the present case, the record shows 
that the labour dispute which caused the 
stoppage of work, by reason of which the 
claimants lost their employment, was at 
the premises at which they were employed. 
This is true whether the undertaking of 
their employer at Port Mann, B.C., i.e., the 
installation of gas turbines at the Electric 
Thermo Plant, is considered as a functional 
and integral part of the undertaking of 
the general contractor at that place, i.e., 
the construction of the aforementioned 
Plant, and can accordingly be said to have 
been carried out on the same premises, 
or whether both undertakings are considered 
as functionally distinct by reason of the 
alleged fact that the claimants’ employer 
was not operating under the direction of 
the general contractor. If the latter is so, 
the premises of the claimants’ employer 
would be separate from those of the general 
contractor, but the labour dispute which 
the said general contractor had with his 
own employees would have become ex- 
tended to the claimants’ place of employ- 
ment as a result of their free choice to 
withdraw their labour, although work was 
available to them, and to honour the 
peaceful picket line established by one of 
the parties to the aforementioned labour 
dispute (CUBs 1035, 1142 and 1201). 

As the claimants’ refusal to continue to 
work under those circumstances obviously 
created also an appreciable stoppage of 
work, they must really be said to have 
lost their employment by reason of a 
stoppage of work attributable to a labour 
dispute at the premises at which they were 
employed. Therefore, section 63 (1) must 
apply and a disqualification be imposed 
unless the records can show that they have 
discharged the onus of proving their en- 
titlement to relief from disqualification in 
virtue of subsection (2), and more par- 
ticularly with respect to not having par- 
ticipated in the dispute. 

The principal fact in this regard is also 
the claimants’ conduct with respect to the 
picket line. The only reason given by 
them for not having crossed the picket line 
is to the effect that they wished to honour it. 
It is also noted that there was no reason- 
able cause for fear of violence by reason 
of the picket line, a situation attested to 
by the absence of any reference thereto in 
the record. It is a long established principle 
of jurisprudence that refusal to cross a 
picket line under circumstances such as 
those which have just been described 
amounts to a voluntary withdrawal of 
labour and constitutes participation in a 


labour dispute within the meaning of the 


Act. 
(Continued on page 514) 


LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during March 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During March the Department of Labour prepared 207 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period a total of 218 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
Tace, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


except in 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in March for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Leas, COM eo, ~ ie Aaa eree 25 e 10 $ 54,215.92 
IRCOUM TD” QU a aos: oOo: SO eee eee 1 625.80 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 


The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during March 


During March the sum of $2,921.64 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contracts. This amount has been 
or will be distributed to the 189 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during March 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Whitehorse Y T: Dawson Hall Ltd, construction of poultry house, Experimental 
Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Ottawa Ont: Edward McLaughlin, interior painting of suites, Strathcona Heights. 
Calgary Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, construction of electrical distribution system. 
New Westminster B C: J C Burns, *maintenance of grounds (HECL). Vancouver B C: 
Empire Nurseries & Landscape Service, *maintenance of grounds (HECL). Victoria B C: 
Balmoral Cabinet Works, *supply & installation of arborite counter tops in rental units 
(Projects 6, 6A & 7). 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Halverson & Smith Ltd, refinishing & redecorating 
Shubenacadie IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
installation of new floor coverings, Birtle IRS. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Johnny’s 
Painting & Decorating, painting & related work, Gordon’s IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian 
Agency Alta: Walter Mosier, construction of electrical power extension, Sarcee Indian 
Reserve. Babine Indian Agency B C: Blakeburn Construction Ltd, one room addition & 
associated work, Kitsegukla Indian Day School; Blakeburn Construction Ltd, one room 
addition & associated work, Kitwanga Indian Day School. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Goose Bay Labrador: Terminal Construction Division of Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) 
Ltd, construction of storage leanto units & addition to RATC Bldg, RCAF Station. 
Gander Nfld: EP Electric Products Co Ltd, installation of antenna array, RCNRS. 
Summerside P E I: Louis Donolo Inc, construction of cantilever hangar, RCAF Station; 
Louis Donolo Inc, construction of two hangars, RCAF Station. Dartmouth N S: A D Ross 
& Co Ltd, supply & installation of electrical services to Carrier Jetty, HMCS Shearwater. 
Greenwood N §: Perini (Quebec) Inc, construction of cantilever hangar, RCAF Station. 
Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, replacement of stone retaining wall, HMC 
Dockyard. Montreal Que: Chas Duranceau Ltee, construction of recreation bldg & 
outside services, HMC Supply School. Barriefield Ont; James Kemp Construction Ltd, 
construction of two rifle ranges, Vimy Barracks. Camp Borden Ont: Canada Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of command medical equipment depot & inflammable stores 
bldg & outside services; Barclay Construction Ltd, construction of artificial ice rink & 
outside services. Kingston Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of officers’ mess, Bldg No 29. 
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Meaford Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of tank hangar bldg. Petawawa Ont: A Janin 
& Co Ltd, construction of artificial ice rink & outside services; Turnall Construction Co 
Ltd, construction of rocket range. Uplands Ont: Provincial Engineering Ltd, construction 
of overhead transmission line & outdoor substation for high speed wind tunnel, NAE; 
Brown Boveri (Canada) Ltd, *supply & installation of transformer for high speed 
wind tunnel, NAE; Hurdman Bros Ltd, asphalt paving & concrete sidewalks, RCAF 
Station. Calgary Alta: Dominion Bridge Co Ltd, supply & erection of structural steel 
& steel joists for combined officers’ mess & quarters, Sarcee Camp. Esquimalt B C: 
W R Menzies & Co Ltd, construction of sea water pumping system, Pacific Naval 
Laboratory. Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, construction of liquid oxygen 
generating bldg, Air Force Refuelling Base. 


Building and Maintenance 


St Jean Que: Noma Construction Co Ltd, construction of gate house, College Mili- 
taire Royal. Barriefield Ont: James Kemp Construction Ltd, construction of civil defence 
rescue training set; Warneke Decorating \Co, interior painting of 5 bldgs, Vimy Barracks. 
Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, interior & exterior painting of various 
bldgs,, RCAF Station. Woodstock Ont: J V McDonnell Electrical Construction Co Ltd, 
rewiring of Armoury. Victoria B C: Farmer Construction Ltd, construction of hardwood 
gymnasium floor, Bldg 1125, Work Point Barracks. 


Department of Defence Production 


Amherst N S: EJ Mills, renewal of hardwood flooring in drill hall portion of 
Armoury. Cornwallis N S: Nationwide Food Services Ltd, catering. Halifax N S: Home- 
stead Construction Co, renovations & additions to interior of Bldg S-35, HMCS Stadacona; 
Standard Paving Maritimes Ltd, *repair of asphalt roads, parking areas & parade squares, 
DND Army. Moncton N B: Jack Bradley (Maritimes) Ltd, *renovation of boilers, 
Central Heating Plant, RCAF Station. Bury Que: K Dresser Co Ltd, repair of chimney, 
Armoury. Victoriaville Que: J Robert Noel Inc, installation of concrete floor in Drill Hall, 
Armoury. Oakville Ont: Semple-Gooder & Co Ltd, replacement of ceilings in Head- 
quarters Bldg, Ortona Barracks. Uplands Ont: Asbestos Erectors of Canada Ltd, supply 
& installation of insulation panels, hangars 10 & 11, RCAF Station; J D Sanderson Co, 
roof repairs. Estevan Sask: Fagerheim Construction, repairs to trusses in Dept of National 
Defence Drill Hall, Airport. Cardiff Alta: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, supply & installa- 
tion of automatic voltage regulator, RCAF Transmitter Site. Comox B C: Barr & Anderson 
Ltd, installation of sprinkler protection system for tension tie stubs, No 7 Hangar. Sea 
Island B C: Christian & Allen Ltd, excavating, repairing & filling in sewer line, RCAF 
Station. Vancouver B C: Quartermaine & Sons, exterior painting of three bldgs. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: Ross Engineering of Canada Ltd, installation of dust control system, 
Elevator B & B Annex. Quebec Que: B Trudel & Cie, installation of compressors in cold 
storage plant. Vancouver B C: Northern Construction Co & J W Stewart Ltd, construction 
of storage addition, No 3 Elevator. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Halifax N S: Bedard Girard Ltd, construction of floodlighting & secondary electrical 
distribution system, Citadel. Fundy National Park N B: Foundation Maritime Ltd, con- 
struction of masonry valvehouse & masonry pumphouse; Weyman Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of high voltage transmission line & revamping portion of existing line 
between Park Headquarters & Point Wolfe campground area. 


Department of Public Works 


Bauline Nfld: Babb Construction Ltd, breakwater extension. Catalina Nfld: Cape 
Horn Construction Co Ltd, construction of wharf. Channel Nfld: Saunders Howell & Co 
Ltd, construction of RCMP Detachment Quarters. St Bride’s Nfld: Babb Construction 
Ltd, construction of breakwaters. Stephenville Nfld: Provincial Constructors Ltd, addition 
& alterations to existing federal bldg. New London Harbour P E I: Edward MacCallum, 
improvements to harbour. North Lake P E I: Norman N MacLean, breakwater extension. 
Point Prim P E I: Norman N MacLean, harbour improvements. Sturgeon Bridge P E I: 
Eastern (PEI) Contractors, construction of landing. Tracadie Harbour P E I: Stanley 
Reid, construction of wharf. Caribou N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, harbour 
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improvements. Cheticamp Point N S: Stanley Reid, wharf repairs. Delaps Cove N S: 
Hampton Construction Co Ltd, breakwater repairs. Goldboro N §S: Antigonish Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Hantsport N S: Standard Sprinklers Ltd, instal- 
lation of sprinkler system. Kelly's Cove N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Pictou N S: Joseph Almon, repairs to quay wall. Pugwash N S: 
George E Waugh, construction of post office bldg. Shag Harbour N S: Colin R Mac- 
Donald Ltd, breakwater repairs. Escuminac N B: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, 
breakwater repairs. Robichaud N B: J W & J Anderson Ltd, wharf extension. Saint John 
N B: Veterans’ Window Cleaning Co, cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under 
lease. Baie St Paul Que: Phileas Dufour, wharf enlargement. Entry Island Que: Gulf 
Construction, harbour improvements. Fort Coulonge Que: R Bertrand Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office. Ile Aux Coudres Que: Phileas Dufour, enlargement of Northern 
wharf. Lorrainville Que: Emile Jolette Ltd, construction of post office. Matane Que: 
Allmo Paving Ltd, construction of retaining wall. Mont Louis Que: Mont Logan 
Construction Co Ltee, wharf reconstruction. Montreal Que: Charney Bros Inc, interior 
painting, postal terminal. Petit Cap Que: Gulf Construction, breakwater reconstruction. 
Point Bleue Que: C Jobin Ltee, construction of school & R C dormitory. Quebec Que: 
Maurice Laverdiere, reconstruction of steps at main entrance of Customs House. Riviere 
au Renard Que; Les Entreprises Gaspe Inc, wharf improvements. Bruce Mines Ont: 
Northland Engineering, wharf repairs. Cobourg Ont: G M Gest Ltd, renewal of waling. 
Gore Bay Ont: P Harper & Co, wharf construction. Hamilton Ont: Bridge & Tank Co 
of Canada Ltd, construction of superstructure, Burlington Canal Lift Bridge. Mitchell 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, interior alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Thomas Gregoire, redecorating all walls, ceiling, columns etc, Finance Bldg, Tunney’s 
Park; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, installation of low pressure condensate return 
system, National Research Council Bldg; Rheal Servant, redecorating corridors, entrances 
etc, No 3 Temporary Bldg; Capital Tile & Flooring Ltd, supply & application of vinyl 
floor tile on 3rd floor, Old Printing Bureau; Rene Cleroux, renewal of hot, cold & 
recirculating hot water piping, No 2 Temporary Bldg; M J Lafortune Construction Ltd, 
general alterations, ground floor, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Safety Vermin Control Ltd, 
*rodent & insect control, federal bldgs; Ontario Power Line Construction Co Ltd, addition 
to electrical distribution system, CEF; Dominion Electric Protection Co, installation of 
fire alarm system, Trade & Commerce Bldg; John Colford Contracting Co Ltd, installation 
of boiler, Cliff St; Montflex Inc, installation of linoleum, Public Archives Bldg. Owen 
Sound Ont: W A Skinner, waling replacement, stage 1. Port Bruce Ont: Dear Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, rubble shore protection. Rexdale Ont: L C Scott Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of post office. Sioux Lookout Ont: Hakala Construction, alterations to federal 
bldg for Post Office Department. Stouffville Ont: K W Betz Construction Co Ltd, addition 
& alterations, federal bldg. Sturgeon Falls Ont: E Taillefer Construction, installation of 
screenline & related work, federal bldg. Toronto Ont: New York Window Cleaning Co, 
cleaning windows of federal bldgs & bldgs under lease; Taylor Bros, installation of 
partitions, 260 Richmond St, for Dept of Transport. Gull Harbour Man: Macaw & 
MacDonald Ltd, wharf extension. Steep Rock Man: Richard Desilets, wharf extension. 
Winnipeg Man: Bird Construction Co Ltd, installation of partitions,-new General Post 
Office; Allan Reynolds Transfer, removal of ashes & garbage from federal bldgs. Moose 
Jaw Sask: P W Graham & Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Saskatoon Sask: Oscar 
Upper, interior painting, London bldg. Vauxhall Alta: W Cooper Construction, con- 
struction of headerhouse, Experimental Substation. Wabamun Alta: Telford Construction 
Ltd, wharf construction. Esquimalt B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
PWC Drydock parking lot. Lulu Island B C: Gilley Bros Ltd, bank protection, Fraser 
River. Spaghetti Point B C: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, extension of bank 
protection, Fraser River. Glacier National Park B C: New West Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of Beaver River bridge, TCH. Harrison River B C: Fraser River Dredging 
Co Ltd, renewal of log boom guides. Nanaimo B C: Quast & Walmsley Construction Co, 
construction of lean-to & access stairs, Pacific Biological Station. New Westminster B C: 
McCulloch Electric Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical system, Fisheries Station. Vancouver 
BC: AM Kennedy, exterior repairs; steam cleaning, painting etc, Customs-Immigration 
Bldg; The Tide Co (BC) Ltd, installation of electrical & telephone duct system etc, 
Gov’t Laboratories, University of B C. Victoria B C: Stan Hayward Painting & Decorating, 
interior alterations & painting, Belmont Bldg. Yuculta Landing B C: Basarab Construction 
Co Ltd, renewal of approach superstructure. Fort Providence to Frank’s Channel N W T: 
McNamara Ltd, grading, culverts & traffic gravel, Mile 31.25 to Mile 83; Mannix Co 
Ltd, grading, culverts & traffic gravel, Mile 83 to Mile 136.1. 
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Contracts Containing The General Fair Wages Clause 


St John’s Nfld: CNR Dockyard, repairs in drydock to Dredge No 20. Kensington 
P E I; Berken Painting Co, interior painting, public bldg. Montague P E I: Wallace R 
Wood, interior painting, public bldg. North Lake P E 1: Norman N MacLean, dredging. 
Amherst N S: Lockhart & Maltby, interior painting, old federal bldg; Lockhart & Maltby, 
interior painting, new federal bldg. Bridgewater N S: LaHave Electric Ltd, electrical 
repairs, federal bldg. Cape John N S: R A Douglas Ltd, dredging. East Sandy Cove N S: 
Bay Shore Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Halifax N S: Halifax Shipyards, construction of 
fuel scow for Dredge No 21. Liverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products Ltd, annual repairs 
to Dredge No 21. Port Hawkesbury N S: Port Hawkesbury Marine Railway, repairs to 
Dredge No 18. Bathurst N B: J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Ingall’s Head N B: Saint 
John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Malloch’s Beach N B: Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, 
dredging. St George N B: Nesbitt & Groom, application of new roof, federal bldg. 
Stuarttown N B; Saint John Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. White Head N B: Saint John 
Dredging Co Ltd, dredging. Berthierville Que: Carmel Mousseau, postal screenline altera- 
tions, Post Office. Granby Que: Longpre & Fils, interior painting & plaster repairs to 
federal bldg. Joliette Que: Jean Claude Perreault, interior alterations, federal bldg. 
Montreal Que: Otis Elevator Co, alterations to electrical supply for passenger elevators, 
Customs Warehouse. Notre-Dame de Pierreville Que: Roy & Trottier Inc, removal of 
causeway. Richelieu River (Ash Island) Que: Marine Industries Ltd, dredging. Arnprior 
Ont: B Laderoute, interior painting of guardhouse, Civil Defence College; B Laderoute, 
installation of linoleum, Civil Defence College; A H Closs & Son, installation of ventilating 
equipment, Civil Defence College; J O Gervais, repairs to roof, Civil Defence College. 
Cobourg Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Cornwall Ont: R C Lemire, 
repainting of all areas on 2nd floor, federal bldg. Elmira Ont: Mel Wittig Electric, supply 
& installation of fluorescent fixtures, federal bldg. Gananoque Ont: Warren Electric, 
electrical alterations, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: John Hepperle, lighting improvements, 
public bldg. North Bay Ont: Tech-App, interior alterations, federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations to canteen, Finance bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; 
Artistic Painting & Decorators, alterations to canteen, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunney’s Pasture; Sunnyday Contractors Ltd, repairs to cracked walls, Archives Storage 
bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; Stanley G Brookes, supply & installation of fluorescent fixtures, 
255 Argyle Ave; Gendron Plumbing & Heating, renewal of hot & cold water piping, “A” 
bldg, Cartier Sq; R & R Construction Ltd, interior alterations, “B” bldg, Cartier Sq; 
A G Reed, supply & installation of electrical panels, “C” bldg, Cartier Sq; Universal 
Painters & Decorators, redecoration of washrooms, “C” bidg, Cartier Sq; Ottawa 
Mechanical Service Ltd, replacement of hot water heater, Experimental Farm; Sanco 
Ltd, supply & installation of deodorant blocks in various bldgs; Pilkington Glass Ltd, 
installation of glass in stairwell openings, RCMP bldg, Tremblay Rd; L A Legault & 
Son Ltd, supply & installation of buzzer system, Jackson bldg; McAuliffe & Grimes Ltd, 
renewal of linoleum tiles, Woods Canadian bldg; Louis G Fortin Construction, renewal of 
show fittings & partitions, Royal Canadian Mint, Sussex Dr; F J Shouldice Construction 
Co Ltd, conversion of office into corridor with fire door, Mines & Technical Surveys, 555 
Booth St; Canadian Ice Machine Co, installation of refrigeration system in fur storage 
vaults, Victoria Museum; Fournier Van & Storage, moving of furniture & equipment from 
Trade & Commerce bldg to Jackson bldg; Archie McWade, general alterations to 1st & 
2nd floors, Coca Cola bldg, 340 Queen St; Ted Wojdacki, redecoration of various offices, 
No 8 Temporary bldg; Andrews Bros Construction Co Ltd, construction of new storage 
room, Mines & Technical Surveys, 568 Booth St. Pelee Island Ont: Rieger Bros Construc- 
tion, general alterations, Customs House. Port Hope Ont: McNamara Construction Co 
Ltd, dredging. St Catharines Ont: Belmar Welding Ltd, construction of 40 ft harbour tug. 
Toronto Ont: McNamara Construction Co Ltd, dredging, Eastern Channel entrance; 
Taylor Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, supply of complete set of diesel electric 
dredging machinery for Dredge No 12. Emerson Man: A Marks Construction, general 
alterations, public bldg. Minnedosa Man: Larry’s Cabinet Factory, general alterations, 
public bldg. Russell Man: Larry’s Cabinet Factory, general renovations, public bldg. 
Watrous Sask: Shoquist Construction Ltd, screenline renovations, federal bldg. Kingsgate 
B C: Norman A Hickel, interior painting, Customs & Immigration bldg. Vancouver B C: 
Allied Builders Ltd, dismantling at Kamloops, B C, of Dredge No 324 & auxiliary plant, 
for transport by rail & reassembly & launching at Waterways, Alta. Williams Lake B C: 
Abby’s Roofing & Insulation Co Ltd, roof repairs, federal bldg. 
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Department of Transport 


Souris P E I: George H Cheverie, construction of single dwelling & demolition of 
existing dwelling. Halifax N S: Ted B Blackburn Ltd, construction of security fence, 
International Airport. Liverpool N S: Steel & Engine Products Ltd, *construction of steel 
landing barges. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, *construction of passenger ferry. 
Fredericton N B: Alfred E Parker, ILS improvements, pipe ditching & related work, 
Airport. Lauzon Que: Davie Shipbuilding Ltd, *hull strengthening & structural alterations, 
CGS “C D Howe”. Seven Islands Que: F Belanger & J L Guerette, construction of power 
house. Erieau Ont: Erieau Shipbuilding & Drydock Co Ltd, *construction of steel landing 
barges. Prescott Ont: Fort Construction & Equipment Ltd, construction of steel sheet 
piling wharf extension & dredging, Marine Agency Depot. St Catharines Ont: C A Maul 
Construction Ltd, construction of radio beacon bldg. Timmins Ont: Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
installation of airport lighting facilities. Toronto Ont: Toronto Drydock Co Ltd, *construc- 
tion of steel landing barges. Abbotsford B C: Deitcher’s Construction, construction of 
terminal facilities, Hangar No 2, Airport. Patricia Bay B C: Perini Pacific Ltd, clearing 
for visibility from Termnal Bldg, Airport. Prince George B C: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, 
installation of runway lighting, Airport. Vancouver B C: Howe Construction Co Ltd, 


construction of visual omni range, Westham Island; British Columbia Bridge & Dredging 


Co Ltd & Tide Bay Dredging Co Ltd, additional development (dredging), Airport. 


Beginning with this issue, the monthly 
article on strikes and lockouts is being 
discontinued. More up-to-date information 
on strikes will be included in the “Current 
Manpower and Labour Relations Review” 
beginning with the June issue. The more 
noteworthy work stoppages will now be 
reported in the Current Review. 


STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 


The table on the distribution of work 
stoppages by industry that accompanied the 
monthly article in this space will now 
appear as Table G-2 at the back of the 
book. A new Table G-3 will replace the 
table showing work stoppages by province 
that also appeared in this space. The former 
Table G-2 has been renumbered G-4, 


Alberta Establishes Separate 


Department of Labour 


An Act to Establish the Department of 
Labour, the second piece of legislation 
designed to divide the existing Department 
of Industries and Labour into two separate 
departments each with its own minister, 
was passed by the Alberta Legislature early 
last month. 

Functions of the Minister of Labour 
listed in the Act include: administration 
of laws affecting labour and management, 
maintenance of proper relations between 
employers and employees, and measures 
for the training of workmen in accordance 
with any approved training plan. 


Coffee-Break More Popular 
In Canada Than in U.S. 


The coffee-break is more popular in 
Canada than in the United States, where 
it apparently originated, according to a 
special report on the subject by the National 
Office Management, Association, Montreal. 
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Their survey indicates that 91 per cent 
of Canadian companies contacted have 
regular coffee-drinking periods designated, 
compared with 79 per cent of the companies 
interviewed in the U.S. 

The majority of office workers in both 
countries now have two coffee breaks a 
day rather than one, and in each case are 
given 15 minutes to drink their coffee. 

Employers, the Association reports, ex- 
cept for about 3 per cent, seem to like 
the coffee-break for its morale value. 

One firm interviewed has had coffee- 
breaks for 40 years, while four other firms 
reported that coffee has been served to the 
employees for 35 years. 


Decisions of Umpire 
(Continued from page 508) 
Consequently, I find that the claimants 
participated in the labour dispute which 
caused the stoppage of work by reason of 
which they lost their employment and 
accordingly dismiss their appeals. 


PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, April 1959 

The consumer price index (1949=100) 
decreased 0.1 per cent from 125.5 to 125.4 
between March and April 1959 to stand at 
virtually the level of April last year, 125.2.* 
This decline was due entirely to a further 
drop in foods of 0.6 per cent; each of the 
other four group indexes recorded increases. 

The decline was the fifth in a row since 
November 1958, when the index reached an 
all-time high of 126.3. 

The decrease in the food index from 
120.0 to 119.3 was almost entirely attribut- 
able to lower prices for all types of meat 
and poultry, with beef prices down a fur- 
ther 2 cents a pound. Only a few slight 
increases were reported among food items, 
including eggs, canned fruits, and apples. 

The shelter index rose from 140.3 to 
140.5 as both the home-ownership and rent 
components advanced. The fractional in- 
crease of 0.1 per cent in the rent index 
occurred after four successive months in 
which it was unchanged. 

The clothing index moved from 109.4 to 
109.6 largely as a result of some women’s 
clothing items changing from sale price 
levels. Men’s and children’s wear were 
both unchanged as minor price changes on 
a number of items were offsetting. Increases 
in women’s shoes and men’s work boots 
moved the footwear index fractionally. 

The household operation index increased 
from 122.3 to 122.6, reflecting mainly the 
effect of introductory prices on new 1959 
appliance models compared with year-end 
prices on 1958 models. The appliance 
group index was somewhat below the level 
of a year ago. A scatter of price increases 
occurred in the utensils and equipment 
group on such items as glassware, brooms, 
and alarm clocks. 

A rise of 0.2 per cent in other com- 
modities and services, from 133.4 to 133.7, 
refiected higher doctors’ and dentists’ fees 
and increases in prepaid health care in a 
number of centres. Gasoline prices were 
lower in a number of cities. 

Prices entering the April index were col- 
lected early in the month and do not reflect 
tax changes resulting from the Budget, 
brought down on April 9. 

Group indexes one year earlier (April 
1958) were: food 123.4, shelter 137.6, 


* See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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clothing 109.8, household operation 121.3, 
and other commodities and services 130.1. 
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City Consumer Price Indexes, March 1959 
Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined in six of the ten regional cities 
between the beginning of February and the 
beginning of March, were unchanged in 
three and increased in the remaining one.7 


The five cities for which the indexes 
declined were Winnipeg, Vancouver—de- 
creases of 0.5 per cent in these two centres 
were the largest—Halifax, Ottawa, and 
Toronto. Indexes were unchanged in Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton-Calgary, and 
higher in St. John’s. 


Food indexes declined in nine of the ten 
regional cities; only the index for St. John’s 
increased. Shelter indexes, reflecting con- 
tinuing steadiness in rents, were unchanged 
in nine cities, rising fractionally in Mont- 
real. Clothing indexes were higher in most 
cities, with some prices up from sale prices 
in previous months as well as new spring 
lines up from the end of the season last 
year. Household operation indexes were 
up in seven cities, down in two and un- 
changed in one. Furniture prices increased 
from January-February sale prices. Coal 
and fuel oil prices increased in Montreal. 
A number of household supplies and serv- 
ices, including laundry soap and soap 
flakes, were up in a number of cities. Tele- 
phone rates increased in Montreal. The 
other commodities and services indexes 
were up in four cities, down in four cities 
and unchanged in the remaining two. New 
passenger car prices were down in most 
cities but repairs and servicing were gener- 
ally higher. Local transportation prices 
rose in Regina and interurban bus fares 
were higher in Toronto and Ottawa. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between February and March were 
as follows: Vancouver —0.7 to 127.0; Win- 
nipeg —0.6 to 122.6; Toronto —0.3 to 
128.2; Saskatoon-Regina —0.3 to 122.1; 
Halifax —0.2 to 125.0; Ottawa —0.2 to 
125.9; St. John’s -+-0.2 to 113.4.* Saint 
John, Montreal and Edmonton-Calgary 
remained unchanged at 127.0, 126.2 and 
122.2 respectively. 


+See Table F-2 at back of book, 
*On base June 1951=100. 
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Yearly Average 
Wholesale Price Index, March 1959 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) was unchanged between Feb- 
ruary and March at 230.8, which is 1.1 per 
cent above last year’s March figure of 228.3. 
Increases in five of the major groups were 
offset by decreases in the remaining three. 

Largest group increase was recorded by 
the non-ferrous metals group, which rose 
1.1 per cent from) 1743" tor 1/G2 ene 
chemical products group advanced a slight 
0.2 per cent from 185.5 to 185.8. Negligible 
increases also occurred in the vegetable 
products group, from 198.7 to 199.3; iron 
and its products, from 254.9 to 255.3; and 
non-metallic minerals, 189.0 to 189.1. 

The animal products group declined 0.7 
per cent, moving from 255.8 to 254.0. The 
textile products group decline of 0.5 per 
cent from 227.5 to 226.4 was largely 
attributable to lower prices for miscel- 
laneous fibre products, worsted wool cloth, 
and imported raw wool. The wood products 
group eased slightly by 0.1 per cent, from 
304.6 to 304.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, February 1959 

The general wholesale index (1935-39— 
100) continued to advance in February, 
rising 0.5 per cent from 229.7 to 230.8, 
which is 1.4 per cent higher than February 
1958, when it stood at 227.7. 
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Six of the major groups were higher; 
one, iron products, declined; and the remain- 
ing group, non-metallic mineral products, 
remained unchanged. 

The wood products group recorded the 
largest increase, advancing 1.3 per cent 
from 300.6 to 304.6. After two successive 
declines, the non-ferrous metals group rose 
1.2 per cent from 172.3 to 174.3. There 
was a 0.9-per-cent rise in the chemical 
products index, from 185.7 to 187.3. Vege- 
table products rose 0.5 per cent from 197.8 
to 198.7; textile products, 0.2 per cent from 
227.0 to 227.5; and animal products, 0.1 
per cent from 255.6 to 255.8. 


Tron products declined for the first time 
since May 1958, easing slightly by 0.2 per 
cent from 255.4 to 254.9. 

Non-metallic mineral products remained 
unchanged at 189.0. 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39=100) dropped from 217.7 
to 214.8 between January and February. 
The decline reflected decreases in the field 
products index from 156.6 to 155.6, and 
in the animal products index from 278.7 
to 274.0. 


The eastern total dropped from 234.2 
to 230.9 and the western total from 201.2 
to 198.7. 

The residential building materials price 
index (1949=100) rose 0.2 per cent be- 
‘tween January and February, from 128.6 
to 128.8. The non-residential building 


materials price index showed an increase 
o£ Oper cent, from 131.2 to 1313. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, March 1959 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49=100) was unchanged at 123.7 
between mid-February and mid-March as 
declines in food prices offset fairly numer- 
ous small increases in other goods and 
services. The index has changed little dur- 
ing 11 months. 


The March 1959 index is 0.3 per cent 
higher than that for March 1958, when it 
stood at 123.3. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, February 1959 

The United Kingdom index of retail 
prices (Jan. 17, 1956=100) dropped one 
tenth of a point between mid-January and 
mid-February, decreasing from 110.4 to 
110.3. One year earlier it stood at 107.6. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The’ publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 128. 


Annual Reports 

1. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION. Seventh Annual Report, Fis- 
cal Year ending March 31, 1958. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1958. Pp. 51. 

2. GHANA. MINISTRY OF LABour. Report 
for the Year 1955-56. Accra, Government 
Printer, 1958. Pp. 74. 

3. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCIENTIFIC PoLicy. Annual Report, 
1957-1958. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 21. 

4, GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL STATISTICAL 
OrFice. National Income and Expenditure, 
1958. London, H.M.S.O., 1958. Pp. 85. 

5. NEw BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasour. Report of the Year ending March 
31, 1958. Fredericton [19597] Pp. 45. 

6. NEWFOUNDLAND FEDERATION OF FIsH- 
ERMEN. Fifth Annual Report, 1958. St. 
John’s, 1958. Pp. 96. 

7. PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF WELFARE AND Lasour. Third Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 
31, 1958. Charlottetown [1959?] Pp. 32. 

8. U.S. FEDERAL MEDIATION AND CON- 
CILIATION SERVICE. Eleventh Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 
1959. Pp. 49. 

9, U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. An- 
nual Report of the Director of Selective 
Service for the Fiscal Year 1958 to the 
Congress of the United States pursuant to 


the Universal Military Training and Service 
Act as amended. Washington, G.P.O., 1959. 
Pp. 104. 


Automation 


10. HarLe, ROBERT. American Trade 
Unions and Automation. Paris, OEEC, 
European Productivity Agency, 1958. Pp. 
80. 

This is the report of eleven European trade 
unionists, representing 8 countries, who visited 
the U.S.A. in 1957 to study the attitudes, 
actions and policies of American trade unions 
in respect of automation in commerce and 
industry. 

11. SOUTHWELL, Eric. Application of 
Automation in Europe. Paris, OEEC, Euro- 
pean Productivity Agency, 1958. Pp. 50. 

This study is based on visits to 33 factories 
in Great Britain, Holland, Germany, Belgium, 
and France. The author discovered that there 
has been no “second Industrial Revolution” 
as a result of automation. He discusses such 
topics as surplus labour, labour mobility, and 
redundancy as related to automation. 


Civil Service 


12. CANADA. CiIviL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
Personnel Administration in the Public 
Service; a Review of Civil Service Legisla- 
tion. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959, Pp. 
160. 

The principal recommendations of the Civil 
Service Commission dealt with organization of 
the Service; classification of positions; com- 
pensation and allowances; recruitment, selec- 
tion, appointment and promotion; transfers; 
discipline; staff development, training and 
counselling; leave and hours of work; appeals; 
research; retirement, death benefits, health 
services and safety; staff relations; veteran’s 
preference; language qualifications; and, exemp- 
tions from the Civil Service Act. The Com- 
mission’s proposals are compared to the present 
act and regulations. 

13. VAN Riper, PAuL P. History of the 
United States Civil Service. Evanston, Il., 
Row, Peterson, 1958. Pp. 588. Covers the 
period, 1789 to 1958. 
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Economic Conditions 

14. CANADIAN AGRICULTURAL ECONOMICS 
Society. The Comparison of Agricultural 
and Non-Agricultural Incomes; the Report 
of the First Canadian Agricultural Eco- 
nomics Society Workshop, June 18 to 22, 
1956 at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, Canada. Ottawa [1956?] Pp. 63. 

15. CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH AND DE- 
VELOPMENT AND ITS IMPACT ON THE ECON- 
OMY, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1958. Proceedings 
of a Conference... Washington, National 
Science Foundation, 1958. Pp. 223. Con- 
ference held May 20, 1958. 

The four topics discussed at the Conference 
were: impact of research and development in 
the electronics industry, the construction indus- 
try, and the chemical industry; opportunity 
for basic research in industry; impact of 
research and development on the total eco- 
nomy; and, research and development in a 
dynamic economy. 

16. FIRESTONE, OTTo Jack. Canada’s 
Economic Development, 1867-1953, with 
Special Reference to Changes in the Coun- 
try’s National Product and National Wealth. 
London, Bowes & Bowes, 1958. Pp. 384. 

“This study appraises Canada’s economic 
growth from Confederation in 1867, to 1953, 
the material achievements of three generations 
and the problems they have had to overcome. 
The appraisal is carried out within the frame- 
work of the National Accounts.” 


17. U.S. ConGREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
CoMMITTEE. Relationship of Prices to Eco- 
nomic Stability and Growth. Hearings 
before the Joint Economic Committee, Con- 
gress of the United States, Eighty-fifth Con- 
gress, Second Session pursuant to Sec. 5 
(a) of Public Law 304 (79th Congress). 
Continued December 15-18, 1958. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1959. Pp. 429-859. 

Four subjects were discussed: “Employment 
Act objectives and the stabilization of prices; 
The analysis of the causes of price changes 
and of the effects of price changes on economic 
activity; Private pricing policies and the effects 


of public policies; Formulating public policies 
for economic stability and growth.” 


Employment Management 


18. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. The Personnel Function: a Progress 
Report with a Section on the Problem 
Employee. New York, c1958. Pp. 139. 

Partial Contents: Applying the Scientific 
Method in Personnel Work, by D. J. Moffie. 
The Personnel Staff-Advise or Decide? By 
Charles W. Furlong. Looking Ahead in Em- 
ployment Relationships, by Dale Yoder. The 
Line Approach to Industrial Communications, 
by A. S. Hatch. The Evolution of a _Per- 
formance Appraisal Procedure in the CNR, 
by George N. Daffern. Job Evaluation: the 
Troublesome Cluster, by Jay L. Otis. The 
Problem Employee: Some Points of Confusion, 
by Frederick J. Gaudet. Dealing with Emo- 
tional Disturbances in Industry, by Samuel B. 
Kutash. Turning Emotional Handicaps into 
ee through Job Change, by Arnold M. 

allen. 
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19. CANADIAN INDUSTRIAL TRAINER’S AS- 
SOCIATION. Proceedings, 12th Annual Con- 
ference, Ste. Adele, Que., May 15 and 16, 
1958. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 105. 


Human Relations 


20. BERTHON, J. The Unions and Psycho- 
sociological Techniques. Paris, OEEC, 
European Productivity Agency, 1958. Pp. 
Be 

Concerns the psychology of work and human 
relations. 

21. LANDSBERGER, HENRY ADOLPH. Haw- 
thorne revisited. Management and_ the 
Worker: Its Critics, and Developments in 
Human Relations in Industry. Ithaca, N.Y., 
Cornell University, 1958. Pp. 119. 


Summarizes the book, “Management and 
the Worker; an account of a research program 
conducted by the Western Electric Company, 
Hawthorne works, Chicago,” by F. J. Roeth- 
lisberger and W. J. Dickson. Comments on 
criticisms of the book and of the human 
relations school, particularly of Elton Mayo. 
Finally, evaluates the criticism of the human 
relations school, stating that some of it is 
undeserved. 


Industrial Relations 


22. BLUMER, HERBERT. The Rationale of 
Labor-Management Relations. San Juan, 
Labor Relations Institute, College of Social 
Sciences, University of Puerto Rico, 1958. 
Ppwobe 

Consists of three lectures on collective bar- 
gaining and the labor strike given to the Labor 
Relations Institute of the University of Puerto 
Rico in the winter semester of 1956. 

23. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY. 8th, 1958. 
Proceedings of the Eighth Annual Labor- 
Management Conference, April 11-12, 1958. 
Arranged in co-operation with the College 
of Commerce, the College of Law and the 
Department of Political Science. Morgan- 
town, Institute of Industrial Relations, West 
Virginia University, 1958. Pp. 88. 

The Conference consisted of three sessions 
on the following topics: the right-to-work 
laws; the implications of the investigations of 
the Senate Select Committee on “Improper 
Activities in the Labor or Management Field 


(the McClellan Committee); and, effective 
ee of grievances. 


. ONTARIO. LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY. 
aa COMMITTEE ON LABOUR RELATIONS. 
Report. Toronto [1958?] Pp. 64. 


The Select Committee on Labour Relations 
examined and made recommendations on the 
Labour Relations Act of 1950. 


25. VALLSTRAND, LENNART. Industrial 
Democracy in a Swedish Pottery Factory. 
Paris, OEEC, European Productivity 
Agency, 1956. Pp. 16. 

Describes the activities of a works council 
at the Gustavsberg Pottery Factory in Sweden. 

26, VALLSTRAND, LENNART. Works Coun- 
cils in Sweden, History—Organization—Ac- 
tivities, Paris, OREC, European Produc- 
tivity Agency, 1956. Pp. 15. 


In Sweden, by 1953, there were about 3,500 
Works Councils representing almost 700, 000 
workers. 


Industry 


27. HORNBY, WILLIAM. Factories and 
Plant. London, HMSO and Longmans 
Green, 1958. Pp. 421. 


One of the books in the series, History of 
the Second World War; United Kingdom civil 
series. Describes the growth of the armament 
industry in Great Britain with special emphasis 
on the period, 1939 to 1945, 


28. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Production Costs Here and Abroad; 
a Comparative Study of the Experience of 
American Manufacturers, by Theodore R. 
Gates, assisted by Fabian Linden. New 
Yorksct95382 “Pp, 136. 

Presents 192 sets of comparable costs from 
20 foreign countries. Touches on such topics 
as productivity, tax burdens, composition of 


the average production cost dollar, and fringe 
benefits. 


Industry—Location 


The following seven reports were pub- 
lished by the Alberta Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch, Dept. of Economic Affairs, 
in Edmonton in 1958. 

29. Survey of Beaverlodge. Rev. 1958. 
Pp. 14. 

30. Survey of Fairview. Rev. 1958. Pp. 16. 

31. Survey of Fort Macleod. Pp. 19. 

32. Survey of Grimshaw. Rev. 1958. 
Ppsedid 

33. Survey of Hythe. Rev. 1958, Pp. 11. 

34. Survey of Spirit River. Rev. 1958. 
Ppee? 

35. Survey of Stettler. Rev. 1958. Pp. 18. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


36. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE. Oper- 
ating under Federal Labor Relations Law: 
the Law’s Aims, What the Law covers, 
Representation of Employees, Practices 
declared “Unfair”, Administration of the 
Law. New York, 1958. Pp. 84. 

. This summary and explanation is based 
on the LMRA and its extensive interpretation 
by court and National Labor Relations Board 
decisions.” 

37. TOWN HALL, Los ANGELES. Report 
on Proposition No. 18, Initiative Constitu- 
tional Amendment entitled Employer-Em- 
ployee Relations, to be submitted to the 
Electors of the State of California at the 
General Election, Tuesday, November 4, 
1958. Los Angeles, 1958. Pp. 50. 

Proposition No. 18 was a so-called “right- 
to-work” Jaw that ‘would prohibit agreements 
between employers and employee organizations 
that make membership or non-membership in 
a labour organization, or payments to such an 
organization, a condition of employment or 
continued employment...” 

38. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. Union Security; the Case against the 


“Right-to-work” Laws. Washington, 1958. 
Bpr 1333 


Alleges that “a right-to-work law simply 
destroys union security”. Quotes comments of 
opponents of right-to-work laws. 


Labour Organization 


39. INNS OF COURT CONSERVATIVE AND 
UNIONIST SoOcIETY, LONDON. A _ Giant's 
Strength; Some Thoughts on the Constitu- 
tional and Legal Position of Trade Unions 
in England; a Study. London, Christopher 
Johnson, c1958. Pp. 86. 

Makes recommendations regarding strike, 
registration of unions and model rules, restric- 
tive practices by workmen, inter-union disputes, 
and recognition of unions. 

40. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN CHARLES. The 
Trades Union Congress, 1868-1921. London, 


Alien & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 408. 
Labour Supply 


41. AUSTRALIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 
AND NATIONAL SERVICE. The Employment 
of Scientists and Engineers in Australia. 
Melbourne, 1957. Pp. 29. 

42. COTGROVE, STEPHEN F. Technical 
Education and Social Change. London, 
Allen & Unwin, 1958. Pp. 220. 

Examines some of the reasons for the 


present shortage of trained technologists and 
technicians in England and Wales. 


43. Hussey, Miriam. Personnel Policies 
during a Period of Shortage of Young 
Women Workers in Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia, Industrial Research Unit, Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1958. Pp. 48. 

Describes ways in which management 
handled its labor-supply problems in industries 


in Philadelphia that depend mostly on women 
workers. 


Labouring Classes 


44, ASIAN REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF 
THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANIZATION. 
4th, NEw Deu, 1957. Record of Pro- 
ceedings. Geneva, International Labour 
Office, 1958. Pp. 211. 

45. BLAIN, ISABEL. Comments on_ the 
Job; Views of Employees in Six Companies. 
A Study...of Data collected by Institute 
Investigators during Employee Attitude 
Surveys. London, National Institute of 
Industrial Psychology, 1958.. Pp. 20. 


The National Institute of Industrial Psy- 
chology conducted interviews with almost 1,700 
employees. Comments were made on such 
topics as planning and control procedures, tim- 
ing, time standards and time allowances, prac- 
tice and policy relating to training, promotion 
and transfer, pay, responsibility and authority, 
etc. 

46. CONFERENCE ON LABOR, NEW YORK 
UNIversiTy. 11th, 1958. Proceedings. Al- 
bany, Matthew Bender & Co., 1958. Pp. 
476. 


Partial Contents: The International and the 
Local Union, by Sidney E. Cohn. The Union 
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and its Members: the Uses of Democracy, by 
Paul R. Hays. Problems of Federal-State 
Jurisdiction in Labor-Management Disputes, 
by Joseph Di Fede. Judicial Review of NLRB 
Representation Proceedings, by Benjamin B. 
Naumoff. Picketing and Injunctions, by David 
L. Benetar. The Hot Cargo Clause, by Herbert 
Burnstein. Arbitration under the Taft-Hartley 
Act, by Jay Kramer. Financing Unemploy- 
ment Insurance under the Disability Benefit 
Law, by Joseph V. McCarthy. 

47. FLEISCHMAN, Harry. We open the 
Gates; Labor’s Fight for Equality, by Harry 
Fleischman and James Rorty. New York, 
National Labor Service, 1958. Pp. 64. 

A short account of how unions in the U.S. 
are fighting discrimination in employment. 

48. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. A fri- 
can Labour Survey. Geneva, 1958. Pp. 712. 

Some of the topics discussed in this book 
are economic and social conditions, man- 
power and development, productivity of labour, 
technical and vocational training, freedom of 
association, employers’ and workers’ associa- 
tions, industrial disputes, wages and wage 
policy, recruitment and engagement of work- 
ers, working conditions, and labour legislation. 

49, INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Pro- 
tection of Workers against Radiations. Sixth 
Item on the Agenda. Geneva, 1958-1959. 


2 Volumes. 

At head of title: Report 6 (1)-(1). Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Forty-third ses- 
sion, Geneva, 1959. 

Part 1 discusses the law and practice in 
various countries with respect to the protection 
of workers against radiations, along with a 
questionnaire relating to the establishment of 
an international instrument on the subject. 
Part 2 contains observations by member govy- 
ernments on various points and their replies 
to the questionnaire, and the proposed Con- 
clusions which the Office drew up on the basis 
of the replies. 


50. LABOR-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE, 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, NEW BRUNSWICK, 
N.J. 10th, 1958. Pension and Welfare 
Funds: Their Importance and Impact on 
our Society. Proceedings of the Tenth 
Annual Labor-Management Conference of 
the Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations ... May 6, 1958. New Brunswick, 
N.J. 19582. Pps 76: 

Deals with the administration and financial 


management of pension and welfare funds in 
the Uns: 


51. Lurz, B. Work Study and Collective 
Agreements in the Metal Industry. Paris, 
OEEC, European Productivity Agency, 
1958. Pp. 118. 


A survey of conditions in Austria, Belgium, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.S.A. 


Management 


52. FFORDE, JOHN STANDISH. An Inter- 
national Trade in Management Skills; Being 
an Inquiry into the Provision of Certain 
British Managerial and Technical Services 
for the Operation of Industrial Enterprise 
in Underdeveloped Countries. Oxford, B. 
Blackwell, 1957. Pp. 153. 
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Suggests how technical assistance can best 
be given to underdeveloped countries. The 
author prepared this originally as a report for 
the International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

53. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Technical Aids for Small Business; 
Annual No. 2. Ed. by J. Wade Rice. 


Washington, 1958. Pp. 118. 


Occupations 


54. ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA. 
Engineering Careers in Canada. 1958-9 
Edition. Montreal, 1958. Pp. 106. 

55. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. Occu- 
pational Trends in the United States, 1900 
to 1950, by David L. Kaplan and M. Claire 
Casey. Washington, 1958. Pp. 29. 

56. U.S. EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. Job 
Guide for Young Workers...1958-59 ed. 
Washington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 66. 


Unemployment 


57. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Unemployment, Wages, and Infla- 
tion; a Discussion by the Conference Board 
Economic Forum and Guests held ...New 
York City, October 7, 1958. New York, 
1958. Pp. 84. 

At head of cover title: The Conference 
Board Economic Forum presents. 

58. Spivey, CLINTON. Experience Rating 
in Unemployment Compensation. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, 1958. Pp. 95. 

Experience rating means that an employer 
whose employment experience is stable con- 
tributes less to the State tax than an employer 
whose employment experience fluctuates. This 
study examines five different systems of ex- 
perience rating in operation in the U.S. during 
the period, 1946 to 1955. 


Women—Employment 


59. U.S. WOMEN’s BuREAU. Job-Finding 
Techniques for the College Women. Wash- 
ington, G.P.O., 1958. Pp. 9. 

60. U.S. WoMEN’s BuREAU. What's New 


about Women Workers? A Few Facts. 
Rev. 1958. Washington, G.P.O., 1958. 
PpY ve 

Miscellaneous 


61. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Techniques of Office Cost Control. 
New York, c1959. Pp. 110. 

Contains “factual ‘how to’ analyses by execu- 
tives who have made significant gains in their 
own office operations.” 

62. ARNIM, VOLKMAR VON. The World 
Tobacco Economy. Geneva, Published under 
the auspices of the International Union 
of Food and Drink Workers’ Associations, 
1958. Pp. 76. 

At head of title: World Institute of Eco- 
nomics at the University of Kiel. 

63. COLE, MARGARET ISABEL (POSTGATE). 
Robert Owen of New Lanark. New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1953. Pp. 231. 


Robert Owen was a “master cotton-spinner, 
philanthropist, factory reformer, educational 
pioneer, economist and social theorist, inspirer 
of the co-operative movement...and one-time 
leader of half a million Trade Unionists...” 


64. Nova SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION COMMISSION. Report. Halifax, 1958. 
Pp. 193. 

65. UNITED NATIONS. OFFICE OF PUBLIC 
INFORMATION. The Universal Declaration 


of Human Rights, a Standard of Achieve- 
ment. New York, 1958. Pp. 36. 

66. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Occupational Health Hazards, Their Evalu- 
ation and Control. Washington, G.P.O., 
19 58a Pp. esG: 

Lists occupational health hazards and types 


of exposures and suggests how to control 
them. 


U.S. Report Analyzes New Trends 


In State Minimum Wage Laws 


New trends in minimum-wage activity 
are analyzed in a publication released last 
month by the U.S. Department of Labor’s 
Women’s Bureau. The report, entitled 
“State Minimum-Wage Laws and Orders,” 
covers the period July 1, 1942 to July 1, 
1958. In addition to discussing new trends, 
it summarizes the history of state minimum- 
wage legislation since 1912, when Mas- 
sachusetts enacted the first such law in the 
United States. A total of 31 states, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico have minimum-wage legislation. 


States which recently have enacted a 
minimum-wage law for the first time are 
Vermont, which passed its law in 1957, 
and Idaho, New Mexico, and Wyoming, 
which enacted legislation in 1955. Other 
recent activity has included the revision 
upwards of rates in 24 of the jurisdictions 
which earlier passed minimum-wage legisla- 
tion. 


A new development of recent years has 
been the increasing establishment of over- 
time pay rates for work beyond the cus- 
tomary work-week. In Alaska and Hawaii, 
the payment of such overtime rate after 
40 hours is required by the law itself. 
Similar overtime provisions are established 
by industry wage orders in some states. This 
practice, the report notes, indicates the 
value of the wage board procedure in main- 
taining a close relationship between mini- 
mum-wage provisions and industry practice. 
The basic minimum wage is now geared 
to a 40-hour work-week or an eight-hour 
day in one or more wage orders in Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, the District of Columbia, 
New Jersey, New York, Oregon, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Another new trend in minimum-wage 
activity has been the establishment of a 
minimum rate in the statute itself and in 
some areas the accompanying provision for 
wage board action for individual industries. 


The Alaska law sets a rate of $1.25 an 
hour; and laws in Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Nevada, Rhode Island, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico have hourly rates of $1. The 
highest minimum rate set by wage board 
procedure is $1.25 for employees of beauty 
shops in Connecticut; the basic minimum- 
wage rate in a number of wage orders is 
$1 an hour. 

A continuing trend in the minimum-wage 
field has been extension of coverage by 
statute to include men as well as women 
and minors, an action first taken by Con- 
necticut in 1939. Today, both men and 
women are covered by minimum-wage laws 
in 10 states, Hawaii and Puerto Rico. 
Originally, however, minimum-wage laws in 
this country were designed to give protec- 
tion to women, or to women and minors, 
and states continue to give major attention 
to the large woman-employing trade and 
service industries. 

The Women’s Bureau’s new publication, 
presented in three sections, is available 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D.C., at the following prices: Part I, 
Historical Development and Statutory Pro- 
visions (7S5c. per copy); Part II, Analysis 
of Rates and Coverage (60c. per copy); 
and Addendum on Puerto Rico (20c. per 
copy). 


Japanese Parliament Approves 


First Minimum Wage Law 

The first minimum wage law in Japan 
was adopted by the Diet (Parliament) on 
April 7 when final approval was given to 
the Bill by the upper house. 

Under the new measure, wage agreements 
are to be worked out in various industries 
by employers and workers, with the terms 
to be enforced by law. 

The Bill had been opposed by trade 
unions, who recommended in its stead a flat 
national minimum wage covering all enter- 
prises. 


————E—E———————————— 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Table A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Table C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings. . 
Table D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics. . 
Table E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance.. 

Table F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 

Tables H-1 to H-5—Industrial Fatalities 


A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1._REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 21, 1959 


(Estimates in thousands) 
Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


IPSs Man. 
—— Canada Nfld. N.S. Que. Ont. Sask. 
N.B. Alta. 
The Labour Force 
Both Sexes. . itiee. Seah. Ta Toae se 107 419 1,735 2,245 1,027 
Agricultural. . Aan aime =| 626 * 47 131 152 272 
Non- Acricultural. Bc : Eee a a Oss oe 104 372 1,604 2,093 755 
Males. . Adeje ets see, a cadit RO Meee Mee 4,573 89 826 1,300 1,649 789 
Agricultural, eG’ ; ; 5 ee 594 x 46 128 141 256 
Non-Agricultural,.. ESR 3,979 86 280 L172 1,508 533 
Females. Naan eee HELL 18 93 A435 596 238 
Agr icultural, . ' ett e eee, ' 32 * by * 11 16 
Non- ‘Agricultural. . te ee 1,479 18 92 432 585 222 
All Ages. r25.y 005. Ber as hasct ana eer 6, 684 107 419 1,738 2,245 1,027 
i—Iivyeatas2 i. 05. l eee 545 13 39 198 174 87 
20—24 years fan te i ten oie eee 760 15 53 250 257 128 
25—44 years. . 2, 846 50 180 798 1,075 471 
45—64 sears £2... »..dd iis aea oa et ee 1,716 27 128 440 652 300 
Goiyvears'and\ovier,,. aas.cctc seen 217 ts 19 49 87 41 
Persons with Jobs 
All status aroun. Beare 3 pees Asc ae 5, 547 74 368 1,526 2,101 975 
Males.. Seah MOEN eT AE ENE, Ch) RE, 4,088 57 277 1,113 1,522 742 
Females. . jets alas as LS eee 1,459 17 91 413 579 233 
Agriculturalip eee te. soca eee 608 LM 44 127 146 269 
INon-Agriculitumeli sy. 05 enn 4,939 72 324 1,399 1,955 706 
Paid iWorkersr) ae 9) 10h) tht eee 4,495 63 293 1,274 1,798 639” 
Males st), caieoe eee eae eee 3,167 49 210 891 1, 268 437 
Memales:..vo soem eee eee 1,328 14 83 383 530 202 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both \Sexeswas 22). .; Jc eienaiee ae eee 537 33 51 209 144 52 
Persons not in the Labour Force 
Both Sexes bc, e-kkk eck eee 5,398 160 |. 470 1,507 1,797 939 
wake POS COS Se EN... Sart Gee 1,155 51 111 301 348 215 
emales.teccrchh. of sant: a ee 4 243 109 359 1, 206 1,449 724 


B.C. 


* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2.—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended 
February 21, 1959 
Seeking 
Total Full-Time 
Work (1) 
Pol looking for work Is.-sestee eens 567 546 
Math out TODS: ....seunree ae ep atienlrss ona 537 518 
Binierh month, | we tse c cee. ten. + 88 — 
PoE SPMONGUG. 5, cs seta ietae aoe: 254 ae 
A—ihMONGHS: 242s Sees os Ae cs 131 — 
Meee WOOT GINS oo oid Haske ager Sie ce enss¥ tere 41 — 
#3 —1S months... 6. nen. oe ey 13 — 
IGS LONG ipneremiccmrn an caer ocr fo 10 _— 
VIGILSEC | ARS SROe Leen EE ce eee 7S. 4 30 28 
MGS OUTER. athe «eee eet 12 12 
NS Se GUIS qaavnid. «<> Sees es binca seeks 18 16 


Week Ended Week Ended 
January 17, 1959 February 15, 1958 
Seeking Seeking 
Total Full-Time | Total Full-Time 
Work (1) Work(!) 
565 536 585 560 
538 512 563 539 
130 — 96 _ 
257 _— 299 _ 
93 = 130 _ 
on _— 29 _— 
13 _— * _— 
* eee * a 
27 24 22 21 
* * * * 
18 16 13 13 


(4) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’”’ column. 


* Less than 10,000. 


TABLE A-3.—DESTINATION OF ALL IMMIGRANTS BY REGION 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Period 


UO5BMMOGAL. essa. csa:0-sa1sace 
MOSSE G bale cece ccts c= ac02s - 


BG; 
Atlantic Quebec Ontario Prairies Yukon Canada Males 
N.W.T. Ota 

4,049 34, 294 90, 120 27, 208 13,197 168, 868 91, 422 

3, 849 28,419 83, 029 26, 638 12, 292 154, 227 84, 531 

ne 3,067 22,117 57, 563 15, 559 11, 640 109, 946 56, 828 
ne 3,029 31,396 90, 662 17,957 17,930 164, 857 (1) 89,541 
5,092 55,073 147,097 37,172 37,730 282, 164 154, 226 

3, 268 28, 443 63, 853 15,756 13,531 124, 851 60, 630 


(1) Total includes 3,883 whose destination is not specified. 


TABLE A-4.—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Source: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


io} < 
a ab ne} 
aS Hg) aI 8 
& a8 8 Bi we f 
a, 23 | Bu | -#o6 2 
a3 35 {a 2 AS Eres cs 
at oe ca | p-o ome, 3 Ee Bs 2 ro) 
Eo a AE 5.8 n Bey = a9 Oras o = 
nae a a4 q's Q | woo | Sah | “2 
ao ao @ | = a) “ag | 346 fe) B = 
aS 5 ad as A 3} Geog | 898 Q Re BS 
SF AG AO 0.8 i 0 io Bos 3 > ° 
=e 1e) HO Of D < SHS | aa0 4H e) SI 
LOSS Total). ceca. y 10,021 | 6,339 | 1,855 | 3,185 | 13,766 | 17,250 879 | 26,492 | 10,380 966 | 91,133 
1954 Total...........] 9,983 | 6,775 | 1,938 | 2,735 | 11,974 | 10,920 763 | 25,699 | 13,011 578 | 84,376 
1955 Total.......:...| 8,563 | 5,775 | 1,190 | 2,146} 9,588} 7,036 514 | 15,117 | 7,687 371 | 57,987 
1956 Total...........| 10,339 | 9,492 | 2,255 | 38,823 | 138,800 | 7,500 | 1,649 | 29,264 | 12,482 435 | 91,0389 
1967 Lotal os. sees 17,256 | 16,829 | 5,254 | 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 | 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958 Totals... 0. 8,497 | 6,745 | 1,229 | 2,229 | 11,501 | 5,071 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
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B—Labour Income 


Norn: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 


National Accounts. 


quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 


TABLE B-1.—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Sourcr: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- . 
Veer an a porjation, boee eae qinenees ibe 
Mont. nae anu- torage, onstruc- ‘ublic . =~” men 
Mining facturing and Forestry tion Utilities Trade Gndading Labour 
Communi- ad i Income 
cation? ent) 
1954—Total....| 402 3,903 1,317 310 869 204 1,764 3,010 494 
1955—Total....| 430 4,156 1,392 339 911 204 1,874 3,212 539 
1956—Total....| 489 4,604 1,537 405 1,102 226 2,072 3,521 590 
1957—Total,...) 544 4,821 1,647 371 1,189 252 2,268 3, 926 639 
1958—Total....| 537 4,759 1,671 297 1,131 275 2,363 4,289 678 
1958—Feb...... 46.5 385.5 132.2 229.1 65.2 467.1 1,024.0 163.5 
Mar...... 48.5 389.8 1 (0 ie er DPI S69 ln boe hires real Interac (g AgereRr Recto xsseratlnc 
Apts tenes 43.9 392.3 bE eee Pra Pensa rcicreuc eiecseae roc sont rio wea at ae || ae wd Ole 
May..... 44.9 401.3 141.0 289.1 69.0 585.4 1,069.7 168.4 
June...... 45.6 404.9 D431 hs pesca wiepets hax cee”. Some rre te Ht cata tet dm hace p ge ea create ere 
Wwe ce 45.0 402.1 B45 Ws ace coda e rreens cree toate Ie ore. wo Sie eterell i ete ERS ERNE oo ola ope ates enna ats 
Aug 45.5 399.8 145.7 335.4 Tiler 592.3 1,080.5 172.0 
Sept 44.5 404.0 143.4 _ | ccccirere wes wici] e's © ool eis oiler eye eletottte fave | Macmereretnenl | Acre <ie¥eye\eietit ete] stene trees 
Oct.. 43.2 400.0 142.9. Waveidieve kgsresayallla'ace ra*etetevezal| opagurmretets aie call men etaratine Ilo ny eceanteherstel| nesevetereots 
Nov 43.1 401.7 142.0 278.5 70.0 619.4 1,112.4 174.1 
Dec 42.1 393.7 139.6. _|.ese:essisdjosavadllevabayereuauavera\e | maya harass tocatel Wetarenatapevers! | esis anaysh aca rede aloe 
1959—Jan....... 45.7 400.0 TB7L Yet hae as.cillasstaseresate lois te fhe tocetersietetelell aeetovetes</eie|| (stecsere slebatatel] apeleleaneteye 
Feb...... 46.1 401.8 by Ay Maen ARR nS Rran ert occ. Coed |cr -ochtta SO BeARaEer | [oo pou 5S 


1 Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter 


2 Includes post office wages and salaries. 


8 Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing, and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
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but represent quarterly totals. 


Totals 


1,359.0 


1,351.0 
1,360.1 


C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


TrcunicaL Notre—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics 
published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to conform with the usual practice of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in a month were 
labelled “pay period preceding” the first day of the following month. From now on, 
statistics for the last pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another 
change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed in cents carried to one decimal 
place, are now published in dollars and cents. 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—At July 1, employers 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,588,200. 


TABLE C-1._EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100). 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Year and Month 


1959 
BAHUATY No sfee eos edie. 0-30 08 


Industrial Composite 


Manufacturing 


Index Numbers (1949= 100) 


x eG fc 

verage eekly 

Employ- poe mea Wesesand 
ment ages an alaries 

Payrolls Salaries 
$ 

109.9 151.6 187.4 59.04 
112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 
120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 
122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 
117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 
ab y/ 183.9 161.2 69.25 
113.0 185.0 163.0 70.02 
112.9 185.3 163.4 70.20 
114.6 188.3 163.8 70.35 
118.7 196.3 164.7 70.76 
12173 200.3 164.6 70.70 
122.0 201.6 164.7 70.76 
121.8 201.1 164.5 70.67 
121.9 201.8 164.9 70.85 
120.1 199.5 165.6 71.18 
119.2 199.4 166.7 71.60 
115.8 186.5 160.4 68.91 
1107 192.0 168.3 72.29 


Index Numbers (1949=100) 


Average 
Employ- Aggregate Weekly 
ment P aa: Wages and 
ayrou's | Salaries 
107.3 150.0 139.1 
109.8 159.5 144.4 
115.8 176.8 151.7 
115.8 185.3 159.1 
109.8 182.7 165.3 
107.9 176.9 162.9 
108.2 178.5 163.9 
108.3 180.4 165.6 
108.8 181.6 165.8 
110.4 185.6 167.0 
112.0 187.4 166.2 
111.8 186.0 165.2 
111.5 184.9 164.7 
112.4 187.2 165.4 
110.1 185.0 166.8 
109.6 186.0 168.5 
106.8 173.4 161.3 
107.5 185.0 170.9 


\ 


Average 
Weekly 
Wages and 
Salaries 


75.13 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 


tional service). 


TABLE C-2._AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers 


Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 


Area 
Jan. Dee. Jan. Jan. Dec. Jan. 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
PROVINCES 
Newfoundland... ec cc. ewes toe ee eee ae 110.6 112.5 108.4 60.77 60.80 61.67 
Prince Wdward Island) ccc secchis «lai het ee ost eee 101.8 115.6 94.2 54.82 51.16 52.71 
Nova: Scotia. ......cccol tac ot omnes srctaos ee renee 93.8 94.6 92.3 59,26 54.93 58.44 
New Brunswick....s.cqscseee aban asec: aeeetee 98.4 100.5 93.8 59.74 “58.88 57.63 
(AYE a1) eee RRB CEILS nOAKe Mncad- vaguasSdoSoe 111.8 114.4 118.2 69.63 66.10 66.64 
QUbATiO sg bots «pois. dake hee aie en ee oe ates 116.6 118.0 117.0 75.34 71.47 72.08 
Manitobaloncs oc aboot sae ecm noin ie reer oe epee 105.9 107.9 103.9 67.86 66.24 64.87 
Saskatchewan 118.9 123.1 114.4 68.36 68.25 66.48 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 144.4 148.4 142.2 74.44 71.99 71.56 
British Columbia (including Yukon)..............--. 107.9 110.9 106.9 78.08 74.35 73.59 
Canada x.isiccect crease v oer ann geen 113.7 115.8 113.7 72.29 68.91 69.25 
129.3 125.7 115.6 49.72 49.84 50.79 
86.8 90.2 91.1 71.96 60.94 75.00 
116.8 119.8 116.5 58.88 56.28 55.87 
93.2 98.1 97.9 57.19 54.96 54.43 
106.6 102.9 99.7 54.05 53.63 51.96 
105.1 LDS sail. Maes 85.30 82296. Wis Sener 
Qtlebee’..<5.0)s-Ghints Se eee seer te Meee nc eee 102.9 104.3 103.5 60.21 57.25 57.86 
Sherbrookes <..c04..4. 0 eee Soo Roce CEE eee 97.4 97.9 99.0 58.12 54,18 56.30 
Sha wWinl Gan... caeb:: sys Se are oe Pe eee tore eee 94.3 95.1 116.5 78.68 77.02 73.57 
ThreesRiversi cay ss. ah een ys og 5 een Reo meen 106.1 104.1 108.2 66.43 58.70 64.02 
Drinmmond ville. 5.; scent ental a ee reine 77.6 78.0 72.7 61.74 57.46 58.03 
Montreal ccc.s 2. ic054.g0odecter a: act eeecrn aver apetene ape rake ot clearer 118.1 119.5 118.9 71.04 66.76 67.68 
Ottawa—Hull..ga2.. chins enaeee ome aetee oe eee 118.6 123.7 114.4 66.48 63.24 63.20 
Got -10) ROAR SAS Cine BARMAN Gotta cas on ione 106.6 108.2 112.2 69.95 69.00 63.46 
Peter boroug it fess... one eae oe ep eee ee eee 98.2 99.3 101.5 82.15 75.58 T1633 
Oshawa... daces Ghtewls scm decte Misia oe oe eae Re ee 178.9 180.9 168.9 89.84 84.29 77.08 
Toronto, «.osrecctachcie Hepes ee Ue eee ee eee 129.5 131.8 128.7 75.74 72.25 72.67 
Hlamnilton 5s dase rae te 105.8 106.6 107.5 80.01 75.81 74.90 
St. 'Cathaninés|.caoscancn heise as tes eens Meanie 106.0 104.1 112.4 83.26 74.63 79.12 
Niagara Walle.:9-.0r-tniesc tree gees pee eee 94.0 95.6 107.6 77.42 74.77 78.15 
Brantford’)... hacer sce nectee cole oe ee eee 89.0 88.1 86.0 69.28 64.64 65.48 
Guelph, «2 3s ows oe oe ain ees 120.4 122.3 117.7 66.50 60.96 63.46 
Gallt.s22.c5 3h acne eae ook ae ee ae ee 108.5 108.3 110.6 65.45 60.76 61.18 
Kitchener: Jen ganhten stein deve Stee are oe eee 114.5 116.1 109.6 68.61 62.40 63.99 
SUG loo ameaeen need .67 mee mG Acceasoanor acts 125.9 71.3 142.0 84.58 69.26 86.60 
92.4 QS Tea ere a ncee 65. 83 B2.D0 Wisc. eeaees 
118.7 118.8 116.6 68.07 64.76 64.79 
121.3 124.0 13007 94.66 89.51 89.75 
72.5 79.1 74.2 80.22 73.37 74.03 
135.0 139.0 127.4 91.38 86.52 86.40 
105.3 111.8 107.0 72.53 70.65 70.36 
106.1 109.8 103.1 65.13 62.95 62.34 
122.7 122.0 114.9 64.71 64.06 62.95 
Saskatoon: ee eees arene 125.4 129.3 120.6 64.39 63.55 61.63 
i dmOnton se ayy. sites aah teetactos > is BC ee 170.0 177.4 168.1 68.95 66.40 66.73 
Calgary «52. scuba hoe eee ao Eee ee 160.9 164.9 151.6 68.98 67.11 67.21 
Vancouver... 2 cots ccstss1itsjsicien eke naire oe ee eee 112.8 113.9 THe 77.34 74.64 72.28 
Wietoria. cits cee ccs 6 one. oacto tahoe ake Cee ee ee ihe 118.1 112.2 70.07 67.53 67.24 
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TABLE C-3._INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


Employment Index Numbers | Average Weekly Wages and 
Salaries, in Dollars 
Industry 
Jan. Dec. Jan, Jan. Dee. Jan. 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
ERR OPE 2 oi eh: fc Hacer pe erence Hah, else uncle 122.4 115.4 126.2 89.46 84.13 87.52 
DPMS AATIEN OS oF? oS org: ee GAL arte iac ois sieicts . Badle 137.3 123.3 137.9 90.66 87.40 89.95 
Cole! ee ee aoe Saito ayGare ce SP Acta atere 0c 72.6 72.9 74.6 73.39 71.3 72.97 
“CLIGUETe TERRE ja TAU eae 2a ae a ao ea 197.6 170.3 197.0 96.57 93.81 95.96 
UTE COTE, foes 2) an Cee SR ee Flipper nc cl palate ape epTe =o 102.6 102.7 111.4 90.56 82.62 86.78 
Coal NT ae Tes he cu. c1 = aaa easel aco wry a) sf acem sate Sn 54.0 55.5 61.2 70.19 58.59 68.40 
iibeteinatitral £89 2075.6 je orctas yi airs oh Segre ao) 293.7 288.3 294.6 105.30 100.81 100.73 
I ttiains ill: A ee Bete ale £9 Riese See nee 114.3 117.2 118.3 80.01 72.43 76.70 
OER MEMERE EAEELIOG GBC es. 2h f2o ciogaye a sf asi el oe 107.5 105.8 107.9 75.18 79.91 71.61 
DDO Sve Ts RP Sane eens ae Deanna 5 112.0 111.4 1§.2 _ 80.72 75.82 76.53 
MeerectrcsialeOOUSE . . ecco oiled Rtercterels-<lacen ae sere Sete 103.6 102.8 101.7 69.95 66.35 66.85 
HoagG-nnd heveragess. .L2:.6csed-4 tae ost eee eee oe 103.3 104.6 100.2 67.62 65.25 64.40 
PAPER GIGS 3 Sg cso. ioit aia paneer niet ae ne ameile 130.0 129.8 123.1 75.81 73.08 72.48 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables ‘3 73.8 74.1 71.6 63.61 59.38 61.69 
Koran mall Products... .i.5,cssses seu aoc eS 103.0 104.5 100.8 72.10 68.75 68.61 
Bread and other bakery products................ 107.4 108.9 106.9 64.51 63.94 61.21 
Distilled and malt liquors...........-...-.-....- 98.4 102.9 100.4 86.91 85.58 81.23 
Tobacco and tobacco products...............---... LIS 7 108.9 104.7 64.74 61.76 63.80 
a EEEOUNCES jt) 50k; 2. ota cmren et micas se 102.0 98.6 100.8 77.81 71.95 TAAL 
STASIS steve 2) 205 6 cf: Sea a 87.4 84.7 85.5 52.06 44.69 49.67 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)....... ine ae ia 94.3 90.4 91.1 49.86 41.48 47.13 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 79.1 78.2 78.5 60.32 56.43 56.80 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 77.0 75.6 79.1 55.43 51.77 51.70 
MMIC LOOCS i). Sey bess <5, -\6)aqeveletseseyetele sinc ape teal 57.5 57.8 59.4 57.93 54.14 54.78 
Synthetic textiles and silk........-......-...-... 81.7 80.6 81.3 67.26 66.43 63.90 
Glornis, (textile and fur) .32. 00 acticenccss anecdes 92.1 87.3 90.6 48.33 41.42 46.11 
HUMU ANE LS DESITE AE ops oo ecole v= ctessest- fe Aa es oe 91.9 87.6 94.5 47.29 39.94 45.26 
Women’s clothing............... iM oot ete 100.6 91.1 95.8 50.38 41.19 48.35 
Li), HACC, Saaee 24 eee eee tine ee 77.5 76.2 75.4 47.18 42.27 44.91 
ISU! SIGIR oe 5), See a oe ee 98.0 97.4 94.2 64.33 58.09 61.17 
CSL EET Sn Eas 701 a eR 2 es 98.2 97.4 92.2 66.68 59.77 63.59 
[PU STET Tg ao eae eee ee ean 108.0 107.1 106.4 61.54 56.37 58.37 
MiCHerrood PLOGUCtS: ... . .ccc.05. tees 3% are easels oa 78.3 79.1 80.6 57.77 52.80 55.19 
Paper products. ....-.-...-.--- Pe wokeia a ee ee 118.3 120.4 111.5 86.59 82.16 83.44 
yp and paper MUS: — oo teidte ye Sees een 12 oe 118.3 120.6 109.2 92.96 88.73 90.15 
Miher paper products: 602... o2.cee eden acne eens: 118.2 119.9 iia 70.92 65.97 67.87 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 118.2 118.4 119.3 80.40 1755 75.99 
PaEsMAAI SLCC L PLOGUCES 2.622. citer ichs- s = select tee 102.9 102.4 105.1 84.61 79.11 79.65 
Agricultural implements.....................-+.. 68.2 65.5 65.9 82.03 82.18 79.32 
Fabricated and structural steel 3 156.1 151.7 159.9 84.71 78.24 82.80 
Misirdware\and tools:: 2. 520.sc0 2. eeus ses ar 95.8 95.9 92.4 75.70 71,42 72.26 
Heating and cooking appliances , 95.7 93.1 94.2 73.15 67.46 68.77 
“2 EDIT Oy ee ae coe Oe ee 94.5 94.9 100.1 81.30 74.49 76.09 
Machinery industrial ..............-... Re tee 0 ty 109.3 109:/3~ Meas se ee 82.20 S88). ls Meee 
iPenary, inenand Steel... <<. access tees ecs dea 109.7 110.0 109.1 97.91 94,53 91.09 
Bieci metal products 23.2120 aae- n+. - he eee 100.2 99.7 98.5 82.41 74.57 76.88 
Transportation equipment................. ae 118.9 119.4 127.1 85.40 80.99 79.01 
PeRE ME EE SRT IND ATER. op (niacin oe ta ge aie S-=-< e)- ta ad 353.7 355.7 371.1 89.90 86.24 85.96 
POREEEEROUECICS I95 c(uc cs ihice cent as oes + tee 102.2 109.0 97.3 95.13 87.76 80.97 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories Miia case 108.6 106.9 100.0 84.40 76.21 78.16 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 66.0 64.5 84.0 75.74 74,82 12.15 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 121.1 118.2 144.6 76.59 73.11 73.73 
Non-ferrous metal products...........-.....---+--- 120.8 114.4 127.6 84.83 82.17 83.72 
FEMS STARE VD OCUCES | 3.6 -c)a<ac seu es «<n SPR = A2td 130.1 124.5 81.71 77.61 79.30 
Brass and copper products........-.--...--+--+--- 110.0 107.1 97.9 78.53 77.30 74.20 
Ritaletn evan cl OHOIn S g).cs.%< rn/ar- scans <= 2 etre 133:7 120.9 158.2 93.75 92.19 91.66 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 131.1 131.6 140.1 80.27 76.47 77.02 
Heavy electrical machinery.................-... 109.6 111.3 145.7 85.91 83.66 80.94 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 203.8 204.9 226.1 78.85 74.51 73.82 
Non-metallic mineral products..............-..... 129.6 131.0 121.2 78.82 72.68 74.36 
MEIMBIOCU GEES een ci. = snared a. yacgeseeai.- «sees 93.3 98.6 90.0 72.25 68.89 70.33 
lass.and glass products... sc <0.scsie eens eae ae 140.5 142.6 130.4 77.67 70.46 71.94 
Products of petroleum and coal................-.-. 136.0 137.4 137.7 108.09 107.39 101.60 
RPMISTABE TM PLOOUCHS IL 22 ic- a Sins crciayate esters alates Seed 127.9 127.5 132.9 85.58 84.63 82.47 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations....... 116.9 116.2 117.9 76.23 74.26 73.29 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............-.--- ae 138.9 140.4 149.5 97.31 98.47 92.01 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries.... Rad 120.2 119.9 3.7 66.95 62.52 63.74 
UiGTIN MENTE EAD RES as NRCS Be fia. Sag ee ee oo 105.2 108.0 105.9 75.50 65.31 75.47 
Building and general engineering................... 106.8 108.2 112.9 81.34 68.02 82.25 
Highways, bridges and streets.................... 102.6 107.7 94.8 65.73 60.95 62.54 
Electric and motor transportation ................ 123.9 124.9 120.4 76.77 73.40 71.87 
SEEN IPO ee ae Stes Pe, BE sg wid tareare he naizewials s 131.1 131.8 128.3 49.50 48.68 47,14 
Hotels:and restaurants: sss... oo. ones dems 120.3 122.0 118.8 40.07 39.77 38. 43 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 109.7 110.7 111.5 42.47 40.80 41,84 
MIGHISErIA COMPOSITE 6, 858.55 esi ls is. o ioe. ice sisie cider aie 113.7 115.8 113.7 12.29 68.91 69.25 


Tables C-4 and U-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4.—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
we January |December| January | January |December| January 

1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
Newfoundland...s.<-4-- eee ee nen a agebatahes 37.8 36.7 39.1 1.63 1.69 1.63 
Nova Scotia. s:'cce- sles Sareea ae naetie steer 40.3 37.7 39.7 1.58 +) 1.54 1.49 
New Brunswick..... aa donb Rta pe ich scot ie Rages Sh 41.6 40.1 40.8 1.49 1.53 1.47 
Que ee. oisis.s.é ocd. darele s,eceve meee eee ae oe 41.6 37.7 41.0 1.51 1.53 1.48 
OntariOs, + she svelte nus Ee eet en oes Oe ee 40.4 37.1 39.5 1.80 1.79 1.73 
Manitoba. occu: sn = 0 tre ees ere ee ete eee 39.9 37.3 40.1 1.61 1.63 1.53 
Saskatchewan..............- 5 ran Sok MA Sie) ce Pr de eee 39.3 37.5 38.8 1.85 1.86 1.76 
Alberta@)<..u.os sicceetoeciie Sterne eka tte eee 39.9 38.5 39.4 1.80 1.81 1.75 
British Columbia (2) tus aeasees deer eee rica eae 38.4 35.4 36.9 2.07 2.07 1.98 


(1) Includes Northwest Territories. 
(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5.—_HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Average Weekly 


Average Hourly 


Average Weekly 


Hours Harnings Wages 
Industry - = : 
Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. Jan. | Dec. | Jan. 
1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 1959 1958 1958 
no. no. no. $ $ $ 5 $ $ 
WATT TTS caper age Swap se oedbin «co COpCOShCocapucEs 41.6 | 38.6] 42.4) 2.00 | 1.99} 1.96 | 83.24 | 76.83 | 82.93 
NAIC sy7 EV Re a es See 41.7 40.3 43.3 2.06 2.05 2.01 | 86.09 | 82.40 87.03 
(So el Pad rel Roce Ress.) SRR Lee a 42.7 40.7 43.4 1.60 1.60 1.58 | 68.19 | 65.26 68.57 
Oehersimetal eke en. Mette Sais sds See 41.3 40.1 43.2 2.24 2.24 2.17 | 92.72 | 89.91 93.83 
(EHO SSB RBEAD, ace nee nn oe oo Genenpein: ear see 40.9 35.1 40.5 1.92 1.94 1.90 | 78.71 | 68.10 77.03 
Coe eee rae oe ae meee Tae T Pes Seok 39.0 31.3 38.4 1.75 1.75 1.74 | 68.31 | 54.73 67.01 
@iand natural Gas. oei.tc satcces vino b Wereess 43.9 | 41.8] 44.2,| 2.17 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 95.50 | 90.38] 94.59 
BNEOUMETAE Le riot vies sis wie ofeiettrevee tieje aiaveiteche alate 0 42.0 37.5 41.7 1.81 1.78 Py 76.23 | 66.91 73.14 
Mai RCCULIN S Boies ihe. vc ort Meleieseiersceodaneicales 40.6 37.3 39.9 1.70 1.71 1.64 | 69.28 | 63.71 65.56 
let 1G) LOOUS eas « So cce's. «) ferehtctels clarerctastrarervee o 40.7 387.5 39.9 1.85 1,84 1.78 | 75.52 | 68.99 71.06 
(NomeGOtalle LOOKS he .6:< Aaastes sioislerctelsiaate lets, 5 40.5 | 37.0] 39.9 1.56 1.58 1.50 | 63.24 | 58.57 59.97 
Poodtaud beverages... ni). fh./cee cece. csiecie joes 40.3 37.8 39.9 1.53 1.55 1.46 | 61.74 | 58.47 58.21 
Meat products........... ueyblneie ign) siejnit)eiein elm 39.8 37.8 39.7 1.79 1.79 PL | 7d 10067 738 67.81 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 39.6 | 34.6] 38.0] 1.38 | 1.39] 1.36] 54.56 | 48.13 | 51.76 
Gramm) PrOGUCts......-acteeic cae de vtgedtelec 41,2 38.3 41.0 1.62 1.63 1.55 | 66.71 | 62.58 63.47 
Bread and other bakery products. 42.3} 41.6) 42.0] 1.39] 1.389] 1.31 | 58.58 | 57.94 | 54.94 
BBG LL GQUOLS yee ok, «cto, sYetle Sheen s Sete Solas 39.9 35.9 39.9 | 41.84 1.82 1.75 | 73.30 | 65.47 69.90 
IRM EPE OUR CL TIOLS eieior oho 27s hee = aeQheTe sist oly. e Seve alee 38.5 39.2 38.9 2.12 2.12 1.98 | 81.39 | 83.17 76.83 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............+++ 39-2) 36.07) 40.5 | "1252 1.55 1.47 | 59.43 | 55.85 | 59.45 
RMUPDOL PLOdUCEBN, 2 Forcke cio sis sie esiccreyeistsanauile's ¢ 41.6 | 36.4 | 39.9 1.75 1.76 1.67 | 72.67 | 64.19 66.67 
CAP SOMMPLOGUCIA. .coc ection ae cise dagieieeneine’ a 41.9 34.5 40.7 1.15 1.16 1.13 | 48.33 | 39.87 45.99 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 42.1 33.9 40.6 Loe 1.09 1.08 | 46.64 | 37.07 43.81 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 42.3 38.9 40.8 1.28 i 27) 1.23 | 54.28 | 49.28 50.35 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 40.1 36.8 | 38.4} 1.27 1.26 1,22 | 50.73 | 46.23 | 46.81 
WHOOP OOS. te serio cu-cciy' 4.0 o> 57 atit eco naaeee 44.0 40.8 42.2 1.20 1.19 1.16 | 52.89 | 48.47 48.91 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 44.8 43.2 43.0 1,35 1.37 1.32 | 60.65 | 59.10 56.85 
Clothing (textile and fur)....0. 00.2. 0.s0000200. 39.2 32.7 38.0 1.10 1.09 1.08 | 438.27 | 35.77 40.93 
INESrrSTGLOUMING 2. kes cls ce sltle cass singeete cleles 88.6 31.6 37.4 Neila 1.10 1.08 | 42.93 | 34.91 40.58 
Wiommenis clothings ic .s mimes cer easacencien 38.1 30.0 37.2 1.17 1.15 1.14 | 44.46 | 34.64 42.45 
LESS] foOte00 En ga SOR OU nee b ae ODD 41.1 36.2 39.5 1.04 1.03 1.02 | 42.62 | 37.36 40.45 
EAMES Ve | VE ECO KE 2 ae 41.5 36.3 39.9 1.48 1.48 1.44 | 61.61 | 53,72 57.66 
Saw and planing mills.......¢.60...2.00se0s 41.0 35.6 39.2 1.59 1.58 1.56 | 65.14 | 56.36 61.11 
LALDVERTNGD te See GRE oC ee EP rE TOE eter ae eae 42.0 37.3 40.8 1.36 1.36 1.31 7.18 | 50.64 53.57 
Other wood products... .....:..-..-c0cee0ee 42.9} 37.9 | 41.2] 1.24] 1.24] 1.21 | 53.10 | 46.88 | 49.93 
PEADEMDLOGUCES erie knees oo Hecate he eee nee 40.7 | 38.0} 40.6] 1.98] 1.98 | 1.89 | 80.61 | 75.08 | 76.86 
Pulpiand paper mills. jo i.6 0 he. ates lense 40.8 | 38.4] 40.9 | 2.13 | 2.13 | 2.04] 86.83 | 81.69 | 83.56 
Other paper products.........0.cstssescssee 40.5 36.9 40.0 1.57 1,53 1.49 | 63.56 | 56.61 59.72 
Printing, publishing and allied industries.......| 39.0 | 37.5] 38.7 | 2.02 | 2.01] 1.93 | 78.83 | 75.43 | 74.65 
*Tron and steel products.......-....00seseeee8 40.7 | 37.4 | 40.0] 1.97 1.96 1.88 | 80.17 | 73.138 | 75.20 
Agricultural implements....... 39.4 39.4 39.8 1.93 1.94 1.87 | 75.92 | 76.49 74.39 
Fabricated and structural steel 39.7 36.3 40.9 1.92 1.89 1.86 | 76.29 | 68.55 75.87 
Hardware and tools............ 40.9 | 38.1] 40.3] 1.70 1.69 1.66 | 69.74 | 64.31 66.78 
Heating and cooking appliances 40.4 | 37.0} 39.4 1.68 1.64 | 1.61 | 68.02 | 60.82 | 63.39 
PPO CASULN GS a 15.05 ov 's'accie cealeiste a aclatths sie sieeve 41.2 36.7 39.8 1.89 1.88 1.82 | 77.90 | 68.78 72.40 
DPGNIBOD eee versie tan anc aidieidierm cletticcala.cce.n:s'e's 41.3 36.1 40.5 1.84 1.81 1.76 | 76.03 | 65.16 71.20 
MPPRRRTGRAIN Ptr oe raja seiele nthe «caidas WETS E ea Pas 41.3 35.7 40.6 1.85 1.82 1.78 | 76.66 | 64.77 72.23 
Promary iron and steel 2.2.5 qsec.cs ee ees + 40.4 | 39.0} 39.5 | .2.82 | 2.32] 2.20] 98.85 | 90.44 7.06 
Sheet metal products.......5...00.eceeeeees 40.6 | 36.0] 39.6 | 1.92 1.87 1.82 | 77.95 | 67.49 | 71.95 
*Transportation equipment................... 40.2 37.9 39.2 1.98 1.95 1.86 | 79.72 | 74.07 72.99 
Aircraft and parts 41.2 | 39.1 40.8 | 2.00 1.97 1.92 | 82.39 | 77.25 | 78.13 
MEGLOREVODICIES 2's: isle (fe cisleicle,s speieusteyeeisios 514 © 40,2 37.0 35.2 2.21 2.12 1.99 | 88.69 | '78.62 70.15 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 40.7 } 35.9 | 39.0] 1.95 | 1.93 | 1.86 | 79.380 | 69.37 | 72.50 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.2 39.0 | 39.4 1.87 1.86 1.80 | 73.32 | 72.60 70.92 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 39.6 | 37:6 | 40.2 | 1.89 |) 1.87 | 1.81 | 74.91] 70.39 | 72.60 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........-....+.- 40.0 | 37.9 40.0 1.98 1.96 1.95 | 79.12 | 74.16 77.92 
FAME INT PLO GUCUB 2.0.5 5.0 e10,2 die ms aitariers's ss 5 40.3 | 37.7] 40.8] 1.73) 1.71 | 1.64] 69.58 | 64.51 | 66.79 
Brass and copper products,.............+... 40.1 39.3 | 39.0 1.83 1.82 1.75 | 78.382 | 71.72 | 68.33 
Smelting and refining......<.......20.003-- 39.9 | 37.8 | 40.2 | 2.21 | 2.21} 2.14 | 88.35 | 83.70 | 86.07 
*Hlectrical apparatus and supplies............. 40.3 | 37.4 | 39.9] 1.76) 1.74] 1.70 | 70.87 | 65.29 | 67.79 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment'| 40.0 | 37.9 39.7 1.94} 1,95 1.91 | 77.78 | 73.94 | 75.91 
Telecommunication equipment............. 40.1 | 36.7 | 39.6 | 1.61) 1.69] 1.52 | 64.62 | 58.17 | 60.31 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
SME SR Roy arate aiokesctay aie soeis ACs sit site ore 41.4 | 35.9 | 39.9| 1.76] 1.74] 1.73 | 73.06 | 62.66 | 69.07 
WER HUI CADIOSS cc elk. cde esis siciele o:c10d inser elas 39.8 35.4 41.1 1.93 1,92 1.83 | 76.67 | 67.84 75.17 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.3 | 38.7 | 39.8] 1.65} 1.63 | 1.56 | 66.45 | 63.07 | 62.05 
*Non-metallic mineral products..... 42,8) “3807 |) 94252) 1.74 1.74 + 1.65 | 74.58 | 67.13 | (69.67 
lary Products vic ec. ses oe 41.6 | 39.6 | 42.3 | 1.61] 1.61] 1.54] 66.87 | 63.72 | 64.97 
Glass and glass products... . 43.2) | 885 | 42.7 | 1.74 fal D560) 1) -7552379| 65077 i 68.42 
Products of petroleum and coal. set 41.2 1) 4Is00 4081) 22397) 2087) 2725) 98:29' | 66.9011 90:31 
HEMMINGA PLOAUCtS Ss ¢ chaste hp alcteie sie ee Sicieinieve 40.7 |, 40.1.) 40°6)] 1.87 | 1.87 |. 1.79 | 75.96] 75.12 | 72.54 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations..| 40.3 | 39.0} 40.7] 1.42 1.40 | 1.39 | 57.39 | 54.66 | 56.65 
elas, alkalis anc salts 5 discs odessa neo sok 41.0} 41.8) 410)) 2.16] 2.17 | 2.05 | 88.60 | 90.81 | 83.80 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ 44.3. \ ST6cle 4009 1.42: |) 1.41 1.37 | 58.48 | 53.07 | 56.07 
Opretrretion id asin odnite weide ea daees ss 39.7 | 32.7 | 40.5 | 1.82 | 1.79) 1.81 | 72.87 | 58.65 | 73.14 
Building and general engineering.............. 39.1 | 30.6 | 41.1 1.98 | 1.97 | 1.95 | 77.26 | 60.386 | 80.02 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 40.7 | 36.71 39.3 | 1.55 | 1.51 | 1.48 | 63.02 | 55.48-] 58.16 
Electric and motor transportation............ 44.6) 42.4) 438.4) 1.72] 1.73 1.65 | 76.84 | 73.42 | 71.52 
Leer. 2B So BS Aes GOCE RnR CEE erat 38.9 | 38.5 | 39.2] 0.99] 0.99} 0.96 | 38.47 | 38.05 | 37.59 
Hotels and restaurants.............. 39.1 | 39.2] 39.5] 0.97] 0.97 | 0.95 | 37.99 | 38.17 | 37.49 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants 38.8 36.9 38.9! 0.98! 0.97 | 0.93 | 87.85 | 36.01 36.22 
“Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6.—EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings: Prices and Price Indexes, DBS 


Period 


Average 
Hours 
Worked 
Per Week 


Monthly Average 1954... 
Monthly Average 1955.... 
Monthly Average 1956 


Monthly Average 1957... 


Monthly Average 195! 
1958: January: <./.5-% 


ING brary.» see eer e 


March. 2...00-0 


Abril: Seamer 
May,,:.ac2 025 
June... 


WA UeIStos as oe oes 


September....... 


October......5.2.5. 


November..... 


December... . 


1959 January(!)..... 


* 


i 
=) 
NODNSOWNAL BODO bw 


- 
= 
") 


Average 
Hourly 
Earnings 


— 


Re eee 


ep 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


Average 

Weekly Average | Consumer | Average 

Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 

Earnings Index Earnings 

$ 
57.43 137.6 116.2 118.4 
59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 
62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 
64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 
66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
65.56 U5 TEA 123.4 127.3 
66.12 158.4 123.7 128.1 
66.98 160.5 124.3 129.1 
67.23 161.1 125.2 128.7 
68.05 163.0 12574 130.3 
67.47 161.6 125.1 129.2 
66.86 160.2 124.7 128.5 
66.58 159.5 125.2 127.4 
66.91 160.3 125.6 127.6 
67.52 161.8 126.0 128.4 
68.43 163.9 126.3 129.8 
69.60* 166.7 126.2 132.1 
69.28 166.0 126.1 131.6 


Norm: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949 = 100) by the Economies and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


* Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December, 1958 are 37.3 and $63.71. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Tables D-1 to D-5 are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751: statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757: 


inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation, 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


The 


data on applicants and 


TABLE D-1.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: Form U.I.C, 757) 


oe Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment (?) 
erio — 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: 
April HMAODOY...£. haere ae cio 18,545 16,368 34,913 338, 500 66, 702 405, 202 
April SD Ro ot Se 11,434 12,298 23,727 466, 120 101, 933 568,053 
April SNORT, . Shreve te iive 10,611 11,506 22,117 505, 472 114,572 620,044 
April iD, 1966. ..b ee Perera. tees 23,010 15, 668 38, 678 428,221 104, 745 532,966 
April BRL ODT ek: Sree hh 19,523 14,760 384, 283 479, 539 111,129 590, 668 
April PODS iad teas creas 9,730 10, 892 20, 622 681,991R| 171,048R) 853,039R 
May BPOROGSIRA Reiter cente cane S 17,323 13,174 30, 497 581,032 165,375 746, 407 
June BIGGS Fy. ee byichs eiecp 15,172 14,677 29, 849 443 , 407 156,591 599,998 
July Be ROS Vor OEE Ghee 11,011 13,040 24,051 348, 074 155, 231 503, 305 
August POL GORY Meer lel 7 Sashecs est 11,505 11, 858 23, 363 252, 853 119, 157 372,010 
September 1.1958 0.0.0.0. ee 10,012 13, 446 23,458 237,319 106, 423 348, 742 
October LOGS neice tb cnn. ayaa 9,385 11,480 20,815 228,426 107,123 335, 549 
Nowembernt) 1958.8. nc. a 7,319 9,552 16, 871 255, 451 115,711 371, 162 
iDecembenat, 1958 s0.06.04. 2 all 11,579 9,752 21,331 329, 050 126,341 455,391 
January BE LODO nts Re Sars aeate 8,643 8,549 17,192 562, 257 158, 163 720, 420 
pep yom wl LOBQ. 8 we h scctermiees- it 9,425 9,295 18,720 615,788 175, 574 791,362 
March LODO) lee. «foes acres 9,007 10, 816 19, 828 623,338 174, 787 798,125 
April TODO Rte ods AR 11,740 13,399 25,139 611,941 169, 636 781,577 


* Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. R—Revised. 


(2) From December 1, 1958 registration figures during the seasonal benefit period do not include claimants for fishing 
benefits. As figures for December 1, 1957 to July 1, 1958 did include claimants for fishing benefits, they have been 


adjusted. 


asl 


TABLE D-2._UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT 
FEBRUARY 27, 1959(1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Industry Male 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 384 
Worestryindsd. coda sete resi ctanep ere emer eae 871 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 605 
Metal Mining :: 7c ncn ce ees © tame tages: Sammie 886 
els: o/s... gale eee lec3 s = SR ae ite SS ee eae 91 
Non-Metal Mining y} 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits.. an oe 22 
Prospecting.) sihnauav eonecacn aes ceanites. 7 eee ee 104 
Manufacturing) 5/59... 002 hans erent Baan catemitertes 25175 
Foods and Beverages. occesciete > ve sprouse eaters fore 156 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products.................. 3 
Rubber Products... aati ence eee ee oe 17 
Leather Products.. sich tasoke PRIA 42 
Textile Products (except. clothing). ance ae 69 
Clothing (textile and i Rc tmsatedse nmelis wieteem Te eee fh 
Wood Products..c:.).). ncaa nks,= eels ly wera 296 
Paper Products 7s. cascrtenatinn us cinsieeies smear tees 87 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries......... 113 
Tron and Steel Products svar es wok oe sic tect + ante 386 
Transportation Equipment..............-.--eceee 364 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products...............+-.++- 86 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 157 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.................+- 84 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 24 
Chemical: Products.icai: seeeeeican oe ee eee nie 120 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 94 
Constraction: ak hacen eee ae Pe eee res 709 
General Contractors: 22cm. seeks oon 469 
Special Trade Contractors. .....<.csce«ssesevcers 240 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...... 373 
Transportation). asp es ncitomras sen aoe eted 268 
Storage: 5.22.5 Rope eee ee ae ee 34 
Communication gs Siass eee eee eee ee 71 
Public Utility Operation........................... 119 
Bra We s.cces) hoc ae tece at eet ee eee 1,557 
Wholestile ; 65.0% che. tudinac 2 atenloen tee cree eee 513 
Retail... 2730 sash asccr antec a eee bee 1,044 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 563 
Service. 225 Mow iieekromcsa eee So ee ae Ee 25206 
Community or Public Service.................... 232 
Government. Services... «cae cose eee 1,289 
Recreation Service sid. s:eun ene ee 31 
Business | Servace’ \cu..2 4. dcc.csceie ee ee 324 
Persoitall Service jchrncu's chen ote eee eee eee 830 
GRAND TOTAL. 2. ...s4sccs eee 9,562 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


SSL 


Female 


10,972 


Total 


+l/4t++4+ 4 $44 + 4111 


Change from 


January 


30, 


+ 


Feb EE FEL LESH Dat +4444 


1959 


181 


+ 


$4444 444+ 4444+) bt $th + 


+)4+i44+ 4 +++ + 444+ 411 


February 
28, 1958 
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TABLE D-3.—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 (1) 


(Source: Form UIC 757) : 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..... 1, 282 904 2,186 9,724 2,260 11,984 . 
Cletenl Workers o:. Mies .ctee lt ceclsdeed 1,033 3,508 4,541 20,590 53,490 74,080 | 
Bales UOrkGidivcss seve ca boateviesteeals ons 1,118 764 1, 882 8, 883 23,196 32,079 | 
i 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 352 3,976 4,328 45,335 33,047 | 78,382 
OAM rues. so saa tdeis « «3d Poelecea ae snes Qe ce Peeters 2 4.157 55 Weal2 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).. 351 30 381 6,972 1,033 8,005 
Skilled and Semiskilled Workers........ 3,555 _ 1,259 4,814 303, 186 26, 560 329,746 
Food and kindred products (incl. 
ESA CCE Bitiac aearsic sees aceite 380 13 43 2,734 889 3,623 
Textiles, clothing, etc..........es0-0¢ 67 937 1,004 3,798 15,675 19,473 
Lumber and lumber products........ 858 1 859 40, 827 232 41,059 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 40 11 51 1,557 702 2,259 
Leather and leather products........ 33 83 116 1,627 1,120 2,747 
Stone, clay and glass products. ‘A Beek oa ae 4 8 1,037 61 1,098 
MCh OPIN G 8 osc sac a ctealeagucawns ofa d 379 25 404 27,158 1,288 28,446 
POSE CAL NNR: roche olsic/s viene s arsiereiciors eters 114 15 129 5, 084 1,541 6,625 
Transportation equipment........... 12 1 13 1,897 46 1,948 
Dinestrecees aN ease cede Oks otcetre. a | a creas 147 DE GOT Phos career tate 5, 601 
CRMBOPUCHIONG yf crs cee sis oeelene welees ALG Cale cca aranvgsersctre 416 96,591 19 96,610 
Transportation (except seamen)...... 359 18 377 53,118 202 53,320 
Communications and public utility... 33 1 34 1,689 62 1,751 
WUTAGG ANG SETVICE.... ck ieee enc ees 109 121 230 7,465 2,891 10, 356 
Other skilled and semiskilled....... 879 24 903 35, 839 1,393 37, 232 
HHIGUOIMON Weddle sine sei case a nee 44 8 52 6, 876 426 7,302 
PREVA TICGS IM, fie tislsyadae Ne cB oa nrersaahs 27 1 28 10, 288 13 10,301 
Unsletled Workers. ..c.sceccccccses 1,314 375 1,689 221,491 35, 146 256, 637 
MIOOMIANd CODACCO..5 24 cil dees sere dee 19 27 46 9,755 11,556 21,311 
Lumber and lumber products........ 166 6 172 26,349 563 26,912 
BCUALWODKING vcciccimis dss civsies d seas toe 31 7 38 10, 757 834 11,591 if 
MSDTBUBUCUIONS. Rens gcse Rees iwiene G54 il Ream cette 654 117,146 4 117, 150 | 
Other unskilled workers............. 444 335 779 57,484 22,189 79,673 { 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 9,007 10,816 19,823 623,338 174, 787 798,125 


(4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 


' 
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TABLE D-4. UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 

om (1) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 

ce Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, 

1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Newfoundland......................+. 275 rau) 201 29,489 29,210 31,758 
Gorner Brook... a: oseeeie ae ee 24 2 38 6,389 6,256 6,884 
Grand Walls... s,s: -sn gees eee ee 7 4 6 2,57. 2,641 8,372 
Ste John’s.2i: ce. cs ae ate 244 211 157 20,526 20,318 21,502 
Prince Edward Island................. 64 95 68 6,101 5,918 6,252 
Charlottetown......... SED Sad =: 46 48 50 3,874 3,791 3,767 
Summerside............. cet IEG Coe 18 47 18 2220 2,127 2,485 
Nova Scotia ...2.j2420 05. eee ae 614 591 772 40,702 36, 630 37,716 
(Amiens: «+. epemeerre eer ah ene es 9 9 8 1,283 eS 1,632 
Brdgewaterca.-- +s oassneunhersenee 18 19 12 2,499 2,392 2,436 
Plalitax:. 7 n<qeectne tm roll, tant ee 389 380 405 6,785 6,781 yell 
TUN VETMESS chars cease doe. curcedeienesettepsie Ge revel] ite cise e7eeS eve ftcaell te te Pere ny ie cat ee eae es nee 1,460 1,483 1,525 
Ment villewteen aie. ee ee een aed 69 68 33 4,237 4,061 4,549 
LAverpoOl.jaatys osc.-cr tesco ero 17 5 2 853 836 969 
New GlssgowWs.<4-cnac tet ene 18 19 22 5,065 4,951 5,247 
Springhill. o5..2.0..1. ace we ego Obie aes misses iol (eins olin ee Se eee 1,461 1,526 1,022 
Sydney 7..succedees oad eer ree ea 13 14 213 11,070 7,227 6,610 
i yh oN Rice ween oka ta sen cic 10 19 18 2,034 2,150 2,364 
Varmowthie sas. 2.200 eens. eee 71 58 59 3,955 3,896 4,145 
New Brunswick....................... 513 760 644 40,509 38,725 44,654 
WB AG AUTS; deh « ocssatiee eared ee Reet Cte ees 26 25 16 6,995 6,784 1,035 
Campbellton. Bieta 17 36 27 3,165 2,726 3,839 
Edmundston. - 4 4 11 Sy lo2 2,779 3,652 
redeniotovial sme eee tee 105 123 99 2,602 2,462 2,871 
ANNO. 0.2. genase ee ee 40 35 4 804 673 1,071 
MMonCiGn. oS auenicne eee cate ae 155 288 362 11,072 11,048 11,286 
INewcastlensct monies: Ree Rater 2 13 20 4,163 3,926 4,535 
Sand J OM, ce cemee ane ter eae eete Bee 117 179 91 3,263 3,227 3,852 
Si. Stephen.) a0... ae oat eeae 8 15 6 2,291 2,396 2,679 
SHIBGOX/As).. as acts ante eae eee aes 39 BH 5 767 798 866 
Woodstoehkixg 5.7 ca, ier Sete Ree aes ell eee meee 11 3 2,235 1,911 2,468 
Quebec, ...5.2 405,65 as ee ee 4,415 5,008 3,604 264, 612 256,749 270,225 
Aline 29: es sea a ene 24 20 32 3,470 2,984 8,410 
ASDESEOS! «nck, srer ere een een note 5 2 11 1,214 1,212 1,285 
iBeaubarmoiseeaeee. a: oeeeee a3 27 19 16 1,725 1,860 1,649 
Buckingham.......... Eat eeepc eee 13 8 8 1,880 1,591 1,508 
Causapscal 22 6 Pal 3,815 3,572 4,216 
Chandler.,....... 2 11 : 1 2,879 2,661 3,118 
@hieoutiimin. cere ee eee eae 54 186 35 3,540 3,140 SIRs 
Dolbeau..... Houbh so ebevo x aks inte il 20 21 2,228 1,745 2,670 
Drumimondyalleveas. ee ene ae 18 16 24 3,073 3,105 3,153 
Parnham o.oo. daeegch 2s dears Baek 20 14 it 1,547 1,519 1,569 
Forestville a nae RE ce sitio San eNO i 12 iu 3,613 3,069 3,344 
(GaSD Ge ares ae tS a te eee eee 3 3 3 2,646 2,363 2,752 
Granby 86 49 16 2,601 2,574 2,856 
Flull seen 43 31 17 5,346 5,261 5,712 
Joliette... Be ae al 47 53 65 5,674 5,347 5,709 
Jonquiére : 9 aU 25 3,958 3,785 3,595 
Lachute. DS CORES CON OTERO AD SO S.58.2 15 22 5 1,204 1,218 1,219 
La Malbaie 17 17 26 3,584 3,203 3,475 
La Tuque 297 987 128 1,47 1,373 1,251 
LGVAS cin .28 ster ny aera 52 45 67 6, 166 5,958 6,340 
Louiseville...... Saati eens een ae 12 5 39 2,068 1,835 2.267 
Magog. BE Pe aren ot atc ee eK PA ctefestataystates tact 1 1,043 1,042 1,341 
Mariwiltink (A05. 3: Sees es S| eae peer 20D oil Be, «oe 1,479 1,136 1,828 
Matanes acti teet von eee ae 10 6 2 5,406 5,054 5,864 
Meganticy. eee ee ee ee R Sees. 12 11 8 1,790 1,500 2,115 
Mont-Laurier.............. bee sh ee 1 1 SAY. «oo 1,556 1,203 1,727 
Montmagnyerre ce scant oe eae 6 12. 9 2,776 2,318 8,873 
Montreal, Means docs aeee once eee 2,033 1,607 1,892 84,330 86,050 81,851 
New Richmondi.c.15). 505. sents 3 1 i 3,224 3,091 3,066 
Port Alfred ee ee. ew A eee 1 3 2 1,978 1,441 Zoli l 
Quebec. SM Hone oHen RA Sees bos PER 438 311 355 18,718 18,235 19,660 
Fumouslcl.; Sventes tae eee 47 45 79 6,344 6,115 7,228 
Rivaére du Loup..........0.0s) aces 12 64 14 7,526 6,560. 8,382 
Robervalst. 2 pe ere ie a tee te wae 130 89 rae 1,858 1,485 2,201 
ROWVM Sh ck Sova anne ames eae ee 163 242 58 3,664 3,476 4,287 
Ste. Agathe 6 8 9 1,821 1,604 1,700 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 27 Pel 14 1,698 1,753 1,764 
Ste. Thérése Py) 23 19 3,053 3,101 2,849 
St. Hyacinthe.... 50 451 32 2,974 3,337 3,146 
ee Jean ae. 56 43 45 2,665 2,833 2,523 
i eek Gem o 22 28 34 2,673 2,659 2,624 
ae HOS ents estan das Senine Cee oe 66 35 52 2,397 2,263 2,511 
a aiinlean SO ETRE 8 ae eA 9 9 13 6,946 6,664 6,559 
eaee TOOK ewe eta Beene ee 146 120 88 6,641 6,653 7,490 
pore Prati ILE cnt AEE AR 64 30 45 4,479 5,006 s ee ss O08 
etlord IVlines aan tre aeeee ee 36 28 71 3,002 2,875 2,710 
eee SS NRce ciate ee ey ite 147 121 97 7,673 7,665 7,875 
arse int peepee ine ME oe 54 ; 39 8 1,948 1,930 3,278 
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TABLE D-4._UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 j 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) : 
' 
: 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations . 
(2) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous | 
Office Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, ; 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 * 
, 
i 
Quebee—Cont’d. ' 
Malley Gelducn: tie. 23 teas ccs ge ve 19 22 17 3,465 3,448 3,287 
WACUODIAVIULGS. We an. eee teh osc ie oe 18 9 20 2,829 2,904 3,878 qi 
WillesStwGeorges:. 2...) 00 hieae css oe 38 50 15 4,954 3,903 5,034 
OUICAEIO Ne ces eee woh oe 7,146 6,339 5,535 240,906 241,387 265,503 
PAGE CIOL ROG, oe IRS's ace 79 24 79 536 532 i 734 
SOCIO: Bc SR ee 28 27 19 1,717 1,685 1,796 
RGU ERALECI 8 5 6 aie eee 3 : eee 46 21 19 2,558 2,521 3,001 
PSraCeb WIG Gem, W..- ye sehr ese 90 43 35 1,845 1,729 1,894 
EAU OUME ae eet cyst eee eet 41 30 8 2,184 1,569 1,675 
PSPAWEORG Is, 1288. 5. os Nakata on ss 71 91 59 2,822 2,896 3,935 
BTC Vie Flu... ok. s Mee . s eres 12 20 18 922 937 791 
Warieton Places... .2.. faces sek see 15 ii 8 570 673 538 
(GhYAWot hen, 2 RE e eee ee eee 73 42 380 PR 8,008 3,588 
(CASTRO TS is cr te aie BE Oy ot a 14 14 7 1,061 1,044 1,362 
Wong WOO... hs. 5 es -was auheene: 4 5 14 1,253 1,301 1,119 
Wormer. hence ae nce en 100 83 53 4,878 5,126 5,040 
POT ELEN Servet vaste suR Ae cel no Raeses rvs ane 3 6 2 919 987 1,023 
RORERETHDOCSIE, 2..16c.20s a ees tal aston iti 17 16 848 744 871 
OEE WUT TI biases esis oc eos st a Oe 142 102 101 3,746 3,751 3,592 
Gre Oe OES ee a ch, ae a 68 69 40 1,666 1,742 2,224 
NRE Ue ers... et ae hi tse nce 2 5 2 550 510 570 
Gromerrenrnt tet: Auk soe ec cee lo 13 12 18 757 766 1,030 
Gielph ss) Boh 2S ee RE Se RS 55 46 49 2,369 2,060 2,896 
PEEAANUEDON Se Ooi esjsss doe tae ba ae. ches 621 542 430 18,156 18,224 20,604 
Hawkesbury. 15 14 8 1,504 1,504 1,627 
Ingersoll...... 22 19 19 995 925 1217 
LCN CU TIC ASSN aie: eee 43 32 25 850 729 1,155 
IXGIIOTEES Gh cachge REESE eae 7 19 11 1,004 1,025 1, 208 
ENE REOUENEE Ae, .nitah s 2 ees «ae Shs 73 62 72 2,867 3,009 2,643 
JCS eh Vo Ll 48 82 66 1,978 1, 867 1,804 
TEI 9) OGY8 Sy) 8) 4 a 90 82 78 3,024 3,319 4,545 
MMGAIMAEN SHOR ho eos eg eee «oe we 20 30 83 1,328 1,476 Sate 
JLUYECVOUEEIA Ei Be ae ee 11 13 6 1,049 1,053 1,069 
LE SiORE|-SonSk 5 Se La eee ee 28 25 17 570 603 701 
JD GOT Batch odes ate sin eee 504 444 287 6,180 6, 704 6, 667 
One MENC Mit. sea k eae oahateosenn 122 104 65 5, 250 4,697 ipulyal 
CUI CHENG Ys hee» ge te nee en ee ae 12 10 7 1,819 1,842 1,803 
INSURES MAEM ras ocin odie 2 2 Oey ee atepavegiele 3 2 6 978 982 1,096 
BNenvamernicet. etl... sce. va melee bes 54 39 29 1,926 1,619 1,617 
iNpamaraehallse, ./. od. es de eeu eee 38 44 33 3, 831 38, 784 3,779 
IN Una SOG. a is ae 20 9 16 2, 736 2,610 3,151 
NAc TOT OMA Wao, tic coca cold s ogeaer ste odes 70 49 60 1,180 1,053 1,281 
Rau MMe Contr ce canis, cin, cis ones avin ale 21 21 30 1,555 1, 558 1,703 
(GEISER ace ROO ORL EE ERD Cee IeeT 44 54 27 4,432 4,197 5, 239 
CUO Bbbaee bh one eee eee 648 664 630 8,183 8, 253 8,58] 
CUWERLDOUNTI nh. a2. be eaten 21 15 24 2,744 2,777 3,506 
EI ORIR TE SOURCES fa ccs astra ee hee - 3 2 3 807 808 590 
Jaiseclovig) See iene eens aa Neene areas 35 69 76 2,507 2,551 2, 787 
TRESS. age Het Ree eee eee On 17 16 19 919 954 955 
PROMI OTOUE Dae oie sce soho ls op Sos eee 61 70 86 4,192 4,154 4,836 
ICEON. caso. so2 12 10 12 704 729 878 
PIGCASURU Deere alle vit on ccomaeaes 106 106 108 5,992 5,510 5,711 
Port Golborne! 3.4 2 6. s56cescd en ee eae 4 5 11 1, 662 1,881 ~ 1,360 
TESS EC hE Sat 2 GR eee eee 12 13 16 1,469 1,483 1,536 
Te tet occ at nance macnuanties Be FR eye ayer A 5 1,089 987 1,070 
NICMAS THATINOG ep esc sn kis sachs sic ee ecnuehel obs 95 76 62 5, (23 5, 885 6, 533 
PPS RRS 0 eck. 5. a Sat avs cae 55 54 32 1,294 1,315 ey 4! 
DATES RMN reent oy. «Sosa awaiting 3%. sh 62 53 48 3,730 3,565 3,316 
MISULG POs MATIC... oe ce ee ae 152 180 151 3,440 3,491 3,902 
[oTo6 SV, ic aE a et eee 30 18 56 1,692 15.725 1,934 
BrOUXAOOKOU bes cas Shae cles 6 8 22 253 268 284 
SOMGMS RAL Sse hres 2s ee ea gaginte =e 16 16 18 663 710 687 
ROUREVOLOUCIN renee. ot cnet eri lascheta were ate 39 36 9 1,311 1,324 1,567 
uibrpeOmarAl ls fo0 oss <c,50 eae sds 2 1 1 1,459 1,422 1,505 
Sudb 211 283 347 7,277 8,103 7,239 
8 52 52 2, 863 2,546 2,793 
2,278 1,820 1,525 59, 483 59, 852 65,595 
33 40 1, 232 1,324 1,307 
37 30 39 1,045 1,059 1,112 
4 4 5 1,025 1.078 966 
22 20 28 3,057 3,185 4,064 
173 151 125 4,652 4,074 3,519 
127 133 71 12,229 12,785 16,474 
55 41 12 1,106 1,228 1,649 
1,963 1,715 1, 091 31, 655 32,154 35,728 
189 121 159 3,199 3,129 3,538 
a if 10 2,164 2,260 2,311 | 
32 35 14 282 328 357 k 
54 24 39 1,601 1,589 1,866 
il 49 39 510 520 389 
1,670 1,479 830 23, 899 24,328 27,267 j 
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TABLE D-4.—UNFLLLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT FEBRUARY 26, 1959 
(Source: U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies(2) Registrations 
Office (2) Previous Previous (1) Previous Previous 
Month Year Month Year 
Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, Feb. 26, Jan. 29, Feb. 27, 
1959 1959 1958 1959 1959 1958 
Saskatchewall...........::.scecceceaes 869 630 707 25,946 25,737 26, 682 
Estevan.... 43 34 46 648 632 829 
Moose Jaweee eee 57 96 101 2,112 2,031 2,097 
North Battleford a 38 28 54 2,257 2,255 2,334 
Prince Albert cis.0 nse Paces Rene ease 54 38 61 3,050 2,975 3,081 
Regina. ...:2 eedeeic aa ee eee eee 295 161 187 6, 260 6,363 6,475 
Saskatoon’. ec.nc stoner eee 225 153 146 5, 640 5,498 5,671 
Switt:Currenttuiee. \ Gee eee ees 63 46 40 1,390 1,348 1,419 
Weyburn........ 5 ee ee 29 20 33 658 672 736 
Vorkton. «Roast. 56 eee aoe 65 54 49 3,931 “3,963 4,040 
Alberta... .05205., 02s os dare eeetae 2,377 1,981 1,960 37,336 37,772 41,868 
Blairmore..... RRS rit ce ee, 35 13 3 680 722 923 
Calgary...... ite, eae see 891 683 639 10, 239 10,540 11, 293 
Drumbellersyiis) as wees ee 29 23 il 589 494 959 
Edmonton ie -2 aoe eee 995 939 939 18,414 18,686 20, 660 
Bdsonie\ y.dchictis seen Coe 62 54 54 3 62: 
Leth bridgetttas. as.h aerate 177 122 93 3,576 3,530 3,695 
Medicine Hat... erate en 115 79 185 1,678 1,650 1,918 
Red: Deer. \aean: dso eee ee ete = 73 68 36 1,585 1,627 1,797 
British Columbia...................... 1,587 1,384 1,266 80,869 87,080 96,825 
Chilliwack. 2... sce een eee ae 42 47 59 2,646 2,801 2,861 
Courtenay, sics ce» ane ete 25 EL) 18 1,537 1,787 1,977 
Cranbrook?.4.centan oe ott 5 15 16 1, 250 1,358 1,805 
Dawson! Créekes.eande omeeies vets 10 8 18 1,655 1,681 1,800 
Duwnesh))s . tsi sa ee eee ee 13 9 11 ave 1,288 1,555 
Kamloops 30%, 3+ 52 eeeree Cee 22 10 16 2,228 2,339 2,654 
elo wai. ..3,%5«euene a eee meen 10 5 6 2,236 2,239 2,278 
Kitimat 11 10 14 437 403 860 
Mission City 34 22 8 1,522 1, 659 1,925 
Nanaimo: steeds n rar ones eee cee 14 15 19 1,861 1,898 2,693 
Nelson: ..,.dcauds oxi eee Beene eee 19 3 19 1,703 1, 664 1,937 
New. Westmuansters.s2seee teeen eee 156 133 139 10,571 11, 859 11,205 
Pantietons. wed... oe ee 20 5 6 2,353 2,338 2,463 
Port: Albernig:..i.. os as eee ee 22 21 15 1,122 1,185 1,604 
Prince George 450i. oneumeeeneace 75 91 66 2,330 2,770 3,035 
Prince Rupert. sesnnoete eens eee 15 17 25 2,117 2,353 2,594 
PYInGetOn jae rier ce oem eer 4 URS ern Soc on ; 593 656 738 
Trail 8 eee nak enn ne ee 35 27 26 1,529 1,422 1,670 
VanCouversi cc sa. ce eee ee oe 833 748 579 32,806 35,712 41,270 
Wernoni. 5.08 setae eee eae 27 10 30 2,880 3,143 3,300 
Victoria, signee an esr craee 156 173 157 5, 603 5,812 5, 969 
Whitehorse 8 feo cae ete serene 39 11 19 713 713 632 
Canada..s.:/2; 085. Bean Gy ahe eeoe ee 19,823 18,720 15,848 798,125 791,362 857,211 
Males ts eric ie ctereccite1-/ en erste eee 9,007 9,425 7,389 623,338 615, 788 686, 041 
Females.) edo eo eee ee 10,816 9,295 8,459 174, 787 175,574 171,170 
1 Preliminary subject to revision. 
2 Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
TABLE D-5.—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 
(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1954—1959 
Year Total Mal Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie | Pacific 
2 On Region Region | Region | Region | Region 
LOS aiiee oc cece c ccre ae ee 861,588 | 545,452 | 316,136 67,893 | 209,394 | 277,417 | 175,199 131, 685 
ay ae OP eo e Mees cincenae | 953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 348,456 | 178,015 142, 116 
Te Oar ae Ste RSIS a Stic: 1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
LOST Ae toe eee 877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
ape A 840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
1958 (2 months) 92, 200 57, 968 34, 232 6,930 24, 640 34, 309 18, 034 8, 287 
185012 maonths)t. 2 2. eee 112, 665 75,137 37, 528 8, 858 29,750 40,670 23,141 10, 246 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 
TABLE E-1.—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY 1959 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Province 


Total, Canada, February 1959 
Total, Canada, January 1959. . 
Total, Canada, February 1958 


Estimated 
Average 
Number of 
Beneficiaries 
Per Week 


(in thousands) 


Weeks 
Paid 


119.596 


2,693,527 


2,742,907 
2,943,125 


Amount 
of Benefit 
a 


2,572,628 

513,760 
2,928,734 
2,873,314 
19, 265, 633 
16, 259, 641 
2,474,750 
1,974, 639 
2,904, 565 
6,308, 442 


58,076, 106 
58,651,915 
63,307, 658 


TABLE E-2.—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND 
SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, 


FEBRUARY 27, 1959 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) Percent-| February 


Province and Sex Total age 28, 1958 


claimants| 2 or Over | Postal} Total 
S| 3 | 58 | 912 | 13-16 | 17-29 | Ove eon 
795,999 42.5 869, 349 
634, 330 Nor AVAILABLE 45.7 710, 854 
161, 669 29.9 158, 495 
701,678 |113,454 | 61,106 |139,522 |204,961 | 69,430 | 34,563 | 78,642 42.5 763,985 
559,673 | 91,994 | 49,609 |113,108 |174,215 | 55,738 | 25,173 | 49,836 45.5 624, 068 
142,005 | 21,460 | 11,497 | 26,414 | 30,746 | 13,692 9,390 | 28,806 30.5 139,917 
35,761 3,595 2,574 8,093 | 15,367 2,726 1,142 2,264 81.1 38,966 
33, 937 3,359 2,421 7,704 | 14,954 2,590 1,021 1,888 82.9 37,437 
1,824 236 153 389 413 136 121 376 48.4 1,529 
7,746 431 375 1,508 4,230 636 189 377 79.0 7,305 
6,528 349 309 1, 267 3,709 526 137 231 81.8 6, 236 
1,218 82 66 241 §21 110 52 146 63.9 1,069 
46,419 5,571 6,154 | 10,840 | 13,702 3,904 2,062 4,186 54.9 44,482 
40,511 4,761 5, 633 9,599 | 12,448 3,366 1, 689 3,015 56.6 39,017 
5,908 810 521 1,241 1,254 538 373 Ps fl 43.1 5, 465 
42,670 5,322 3,075 8,636 | 16,216 4,821 1, 860 2,750 73.3 46, 663 
35,997 4,633 2,666 7,005 | 14,221 3, 898 1,412 1,812 76.4 40,314 
6,673 689 409 1,281 1,995 923 448 928 56.8 6,349 
261,305 | 42,357 | 23,662 | 52,046 | 73,051 | 27,612 | 12,710 | 29,867 42.9 271,718 
215,184 | 35,324 | 20,039 | 44,251 | 63,699 | 22,715 9,639 | 19,517 46.4 225, 392 
46,121 7,033 3,623 7,795 9,352 4,897 3,071 | 10,350 26.8 46,326 
230,495 | 42,381 | 19,066 | 44,171 | 60,792 | 21,738 | 12,339 | 30,008 28.8 260, 194 
170,047 | 32,359 | 18,936 | 32,677 | 48,113 | 16,459 8,474 | 18,029 29.1 198, 554 
60,448 | 10,022 5,130 | 11,494 | 12,679 5,279 3,865 | 11,979 27.9 61,640 
30, 900 38.9 36,047 
23,706 44.4 28,198 
7,194 20.8 7,849 
24,426 55.3 26, 206 
19,763 Not AVAILABLE 60.0 22,007 
4,663 35.3 4,199 
38,995 38.0 43,111 
31,188 41.4 36, 581 
7,807 24.7 6,530 
77,282 | 13,797 6,200 | 14,228 | 21,603 7,993 4,261 9,200 35.7 94,657 
57,469 | 11,209 4,605 | 10,255 | 17,071 6,184 2,801 5,344 87.4 77,118 
19,813 2,588 1,595 3,973 4,532 1,809 1, 4€0 3, 856 30.7 17,539 
a3] 
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TABLE E-3.—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
FEBRUARY, 1959 


Sourcn: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 


at End of Month 
Province aoe 
Total Entitled 10 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed ees Pending 

of (fT) Benefit | Benefit 
Newfoundland) jc2. cemeteries 7,506 4,680 2, 826 9,413 7,950 1, 463 2,073 
Prince Edward Island........-.0-.acc+-.+ 864 71 152 1,009 899 110 169 
Nova Scotia. ce screcencerbe er eermenat: 12,002 6,941 5, 061 12, 462 11, 236 1, 226 2,259 
New. Brunswick) afcera scien ieies sian eae 9, 254 7,431 1, 823 9,221 7,986 1, 235 2,600 
Quebecs se. .s 5s teueeaenney- cn aie eeraeeys 71,155 54, 258 16, 897 74,414 64,317 10,097 17,146 
On barioiate%s ira slaeetsaratets a rareeher ere Reels 71,612 52, 245 19,367 71,608 61, 636 9,972 19,411 
Manitoba oa siccee tos sae Ree en eee Eree 8,543 6, 692 1,851 10,017 8,491 1,526 1,909 
Saskatchewan... jcsmcstes seisistasatte anette 5,615 4,612 1,003 6,375 5, 463 912 1,603 
Albertanic. «-cactunsnesical dees’ aaeerneee 11, 450 8,581 2,869 12,956 11,136 1, 820 3,379 
British Columbiasiwaeccccidae stan teen 22,941 15,324 7,617 23,528 20,114 3,414 5,063 
Total, Canada, February 1959........ 220, 942 161,476 59, 466 231,003 199, 228 31,775 55,612 
Total, Canada, January 1959.......... 317, 533 238, 642 78,891 384, 587 333, 248 51,339 65, 673 
Total, Canada, February 1958........ 243,907 | 175,637 68,270 | 260,495 | 229,474 31,021 65,491 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 42,026. 


} In addition, 42,980 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,033 were special requests not granted and 1,434 
were appeals by claimants. There were 6,397 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4.—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Beginning of: 


Total 


1959—February...... cde dere oe eo coe apices oleic dae ete eee ee ene 4,160, 500 
TAMUATY \» si aloieiersiayaiaroimis 8 ayia laihod nrekershehteh,pferheacer Mle ae Meta ae eee 4,177,000 


4,216,000 
4, 208, 000 


Employed 


3,375, 400 
3,462,000 


3,552, 800 
3,577,500 


3,346,700 
3,373,500 


Claimants 


785, 100. 
715, 000 


419, 200 
323, 500 
282, 600 
294, 600 
300, 800 
445, 500 
551, 100 
722,300 
859, 600 
869, 300 
834, 500 
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TABLE F-1.—_TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


F—Prices 


1954—Year 
1955— Year 
1956— Year 
1957— Year 
1958— Year 


September............. 


WOLOWEDS «hei seahilra te ass ee 


INOVEII DED cin ceaes aves 
DECOMUDER: 0's. i ects s vases 


\ 


(1949 = 100) f 

Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics Ny 

5 

i 

Household | G Sar ' 

+ ouseho. ommodai- 7 

Total Food Shelter Clothing patties Geatnad \ 

Services : 

116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 117.4 

116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 | 
118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 117.1 120.9 
121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
124.3 121.3 137.1 109.5 121.1 129.6 
125.2 123.4 137.6 109.8 121.3 130.1 
125.1 122.7 137.9 110.0 120.7 130.6 
125.1 122.7 138.3 109.7 120.6 130.7 
124.7 121.4 138.4 109.9 120,6 130.4 
125.2 122.6 139.1 109.6 120.5 130.6 
125.6 122.9 139.4 109.5 120.8 131.5 
126.0 123.4 139.6 109.9 121.3 131.8 
126.3 123.2 139.8 110.4 121.5 133.1 
126.2 122.2 139.9 110.5 122.0 133.4 
126.1 122.3 140.2 109.2 121.8 133.4 
125.7 121.2 140.2 108.8 122.0 133.4 
125.5 120.0 140.3 109.4 122.3 133.4 
125.4 119.3 140.5 109.6 122.6 133.7 


F-2.— 


BEGINNING OF MARCH 1959 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT THE 


(1949 = 100) 
Total Other ] 
Wosdu | Gheter | Clothine|. kad» | saositl . 
== x 00 elter othing te) modities 
TESA ly were Operation) "and 
Services 
(@) St. John’s, Nfld............- 110.7 113.2 113.4 111.3 114.2 104.0 109.2 124.1 
FLORIDA ats e sos oles jicte see. diacsiere 12257 125.2 125.0 116.6 132.3 118.2 128.4 134.9 
DAINUODURGIEE th ve os des fescue 124.9 127.0 127.0 120.2 135.5 117.9 123.4 139.8 
IMOntreaerinnt Gis cde cotens ss 125.0 126.2 126.2 125.5 143.2 105.4 119.3 133.3 . 
a 125.1 126.1 125.9 118.6 146.8 113.1 121.2 133.0 
128.2 128.5 128.2 117.9 154.0 112.6 122.7 136.2 
122.4 123.2 122.6 118.7 131.2 114.5 118.3 130.0 
121.1 122.4 122.1 117.9 122.4 120.1 123.7 126.5 
rnp ares heen eee Ae oe 120.4 122.2 122.2 117.6 125.5 117.8 121.4 129.8 
Vianeomweteertsaceiin viedo meee ec 124.5 127.7 127.0 121.2 137.9 114.5 130.9 133.5 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1)St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 
TABLE G-1.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1954-59 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


ethos vad) [== 
“ odeoute ; Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning 5 eee ee eee 
During Month Sens Ai ey Per Cent of 
or Year o Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
WQS Gs oactatve» Seateieters eine electors aiurarstnia nts (aietaeeieta 156 174 62,250 1, 475, 200 0.15 
DQOBE sycotsicts ais. ahere oererarvaytastes ere Ai casita ne ernie eden 149 159 60,096 1,875,400 0.18 
NDGG EL. crate athe ove steaiaesotalelable-oheceiviarers tale erekeyemeierst! 221 229 88, 680 1,246,000 0.11 
TOBE iorctsss cle Baie a0isjere erste olajeterateteyate(Obvetecatebtenete cts 242 249 91,409 1,634, 881 0.14 
TODS ori. oa nee een nek omeetiste nt isnstecee ae 251 260 107, 497 2,879,120 0.24 
*IOBBS . Mareli. pc ccistes ote o's iasa qqereieeiaauiote eiedeists 26 39 15,196 132,325 0.14 
Aipril, Sorecicacteiernsareite asl Gaetannteareaete 23 32 11,964 122,470 0.13 
May: Sacceric seep ctcttnseuiere otters alice 19 33 8,238 71,620 0.07 
JUNG ee cle cclte eres erie eration 21 40 7,845 106, 485 0.11 
July, xtc, saetatssSeoeb ckteeebo eens 26 46 6,078 84,330 0.08 
August, cea sie nevisiede desi semanas 25 54 18,495 255, 360 0.25 
September: sats misseh ee ciectudeniats 26 56 48,444 491, 280 0.49 
Octoberis.hscsoecte se ene aneiesiee ar 19 48 41,537 857,390 0.85 
Novem beryio. 00s «pices wines store evra 28 49 26,898 281,525 0.28 
Decema bers icici wage peretereldee chests ere 5 31 18,129 243,105 0.24 
#19503; January: o.casraleteslesetereteterels aclestertictatese 14 38 13,739 158,730 0.16 
Februar viiei.o5 cin ones wiekisejoe cic 9 29 7,068 123,175 0.12 
Ma rebi, iis. seacs.eis 0 stays siorsja.o oe aise «a 16 31 20,973 95, 430 0.10 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 


MARCH 1959, BY INDUSTRY MARCH 1959, BY JURISDICTION 
Preliminary Preliminary 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers SAC Workers 
Industry an Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Lockouts Involved Lockouts Involved 
(hese eee Newfoundland.......... 2 2,860 | 51,100 
Fishing. : dics) ee Prince Edward meas oat | Severe Staats sil etorore eco statareiliche erate msias 
ee i ee eee) Nova Scotia. By 1 341 680 
Mining...............+.. 1 341 680 OW YAMS WICK | 2. 5... si] Sie steceiete nol ree eae tetera ote 
Manufacturing........... 15 4,339 | 23,260 Quebec 1 145 3,045 
Construction............ 3 88 1,515 Ontario 18 2,812 17,510 
Transportation, ete.:.... 4 1,395 6,115 Manitoba a 1 12 
Publicutilities... ec oclec. ene eee Saskatehew any. 0 < if. <.csl|ichetaysie efelere mifiotetehereeteciedl einer ane 
Trade 4 130 1.250 Alberta 1 29 435 
ee ces Bee ee ae British Columbia 5 11,764 7,570 
Service. vate teen eeseeees 1 11,500 5,750 Federal 9 3,010 15,030 
Allindustries.......... 31 20,973 95, 430 All jurisdictions 31 20,973 95, 430 


(See explanatory notes on page 542.) 
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TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MARCH 1959 


(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
alee as Man-Days ate Rey 
‘ orkers _— Tajor Issues 
a Union Involved March | Accumu- Termi- S ~ : 
q are nation esult 
Location lated Date 
Logamne— 
Anglo-N ewfoundland Woodworkers Loe. 2-254 1,360 13, 600 82,960 | Dec. 31 |Wagesand hours~Opera- 
Development Co., (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 16 | tionsresumed following 
Grand Falls, N fid. conclusion of agreement 
$ with the Newfound- 
land Brotherhood of 
Woods-Workers. 
Marathon Corporation of Carpenters Loc. 2693 320 5,760 23,520 | Jan. 5 |Alleged delay in negoti- 
Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 23} ations ~ Return of 
\ Caramat, Hillsport & workers pending fur- 
Stevens, Ont. ther negotiations. 
Bowater Corporation, Woodworkers Loc. 2-255 1,500 37, 500 91,500 | Jan. 17 |Wages, hours and union 
’ Deer Lake, N fid. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 31.| recognition~ Return of 
workers pending fur- 
ther negotiations. 
Mrinine— 4 
Acadia Coal Co. Mine Wkrs. Loe. 8672 (Ind.) 841 680 680 | Mar. 23 |Objection to  investi- 
(MacBean Mine) Mar. 25 | gators calling at homes 
Thorburn, N.S. of absentees~ Return 
of workers pending 
investigation by com- 
pany and union. 
_ ManuracturRInag— 
Wood Products— 
Passmore Lumber Co. Woodworkers Loe. 1-405 135 665 5,195 | Jan. 15 |Wages~8¢ an hour Feb. 
Passmore, B.C. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 6 1, 1959, 4¢ an hour 
Sept. 1, 1959, a further 
4¢ Mar. 1, 1960, im- 
proved fringe benefits. 
_ Iron and Steel— 
_ Young Spring and Wire Auto Wkrs. Loe. 195 191 1,525 1,525 | Mar. 11 |Delay in contract settle- 
Corporation of Canada, (AFL-CIO/CLC) Mar. 23 | ment~6¢ an hour for 
Windsor, Ont. unskilled labour, 8¢ an 
hour for skilled labour 
retroactive to Jan. 27, 
1959. 
Transportation E quipment— 
Griffin Steel Foundries, Metal Trades (CCCL) 145 3,045 13, 860 Novy. 6] Disciplinary dismissal 
Sib ISHS NIT ery COPTER Lee NCE Degen he) sete TAC a(R eka aaa (eee ae of one worker and 
grievance~ 
Electrical Apparatus and 
Supplies— 
~ Canadian Allis-Chalmers, |Auto Wkrs. Loc. 1235 102 2,140 4,010 | Feb. 4 |Wages~ 
St. Thomas, Ont. ATLACTO/ G1 C iene este nue ta i a TR INNG, Seen, 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. |United Electrical Wkrs. 159 3,020 3,020 | Mar. 3 |Wages and fringe bene- 
London, Ont. OOM AGS clzrcls) am Waele gi Deemmmer es Geille Myra | hei eI Sa fits~ 
Canadian Westinghouse Co. | United Electrical Wkrs. 1,500 1,125 1,125 | Mar. 6 |Wages~7 ec an hour in- 
Hamilton, Ont. Loe. 504 (Ind.) Mar. 6 crease March 1959, 6¢ 
an hour March 1960 and 
retroactive pay. 
Chemical Products— 
Polymer Corporation, Oil, Chemical Wkrs. Loc. 1, 860 9, 280 9,280 | Mar. 18] Wages.and working con- 
Sarnia, Ont. LOL (ARDECTOLCEC) \2oey | ewan ee i a Saree eee ce ditions~ 
TRANSPORTATION ETC.— 
Canadian Broadcasting Assoc. des Réalisateurs 1,150 5,750 63,805 | Dec. 29 |Union recognition~Con- 
Corporation, Mar. 9 ditional recognition of 
Montreal, Que. association as bar- 
gaining agent. 
McCallum Transport Co. Teamsters, Loc. 880 (CLC) 230 230 230 | Mar. 15 | Payment of meal allow- 
Oshawa, Ont. Mar. 16 | ance, handling of heavy 
equipment~ Additio- 
nal meal allowance 
granted. 
SmRvice— 
Government of British B.C. Government Emps. 11,500 5, 750 5,750 | Mar. 13 |Bargaining rights~Re- 
Columbia, Assoc. Mar. 13 | turnof workers. 
' Province-wide, B.C. 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 


Statistical information on work stoppages in 
Canada is compiled by the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of Labour. 
The first three tables in this section contain 
data covering strikes and lockouts involving 
six or more workers and lasting at least one 
working day, and strikes and lockouts lasting 
less than one day or involving fewer than 
six workers but exceeding a total of nine 
man-days. 

The developments leading to work stoppages 
are often too complex to make it practicable 
to distinguish statistically between strikes on 
the one hand and lockouts on the other. How- 
ever, a work stoppage that is clearly a lockout 
is not often encountered. 


The data on workers involved include all 
workers reported on strike or locked out, 
whether or not they all belonged to the unions 
directly involved in the disputes leading to 
work stoppages. Where the number of workers 
involved varied in the course of the stoppage, 
the maximum number is used for monthly 
totals, but adjustments are made for changes 
reported in the number of workers involved 
in work stoppages extending over two or more 
months. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, 
are not included in the data on _ workers 
involved. Their number, however, if any, is 
shown in parentheses for the major work 
stoppages listed in Table G-4. The data in 
parentheses are those reported at an early 
stage of the work stoppage, and they refer 
only to the plant or premises at which the 
stoppage occurred. 


Duration of strikes and lockouts in man- 
days is calculated by multiplying the number 
of workers involved in each work stoppage by 
the number of working days the work stop- 
page was in progress. Where the number of 
workers involved varied significantly in the 
course of the stoppage, an appropriate adjust- 
ment is made in the calculation as far as this 
is practicable. The duration in man-days of 
all stoppages in a month or year is also shown 
as a percentage of estimated working time, 
based on the corresponding monthly figure or 
annual average figure for non-agricultural paid 
workers in Canada. The data on duration of 
work stoppages in man-days are provided to 
facilitate comparison of work stoppages in 


terms of a common denominator; they are 
not intended as a measure of the loss of 
productive time to the economy. For con- 
venience of expression, however, duration in 
man-days is on occasion referred to as “time 
loss” in reviews based on this series. 

The data on the distribution of work stop- 
pages by industry in Table G-2 follow the 
Standard Industrial Classification, D.B.S. 

In Table G-3 work stoppages are classified 
according to jurisdiction, whether federal or 
provincial. This is done on the basis of the 
governmental agency that intervened in the 
dispute. Where there was no such intervention 
the classification is, wherever possible, on the 
basis of the agency that previously dealt with 
labour matters in the establishment involved. 


Work stoppages involving 100 or more 
workers are listed in Table G-4, which shows 
in each instance the employer(s) and the 
location of the premises at which the work 
stoppage occurred, the union(s) directly in- 
volved in the dispute, number of workers 
involved, duration in man-days, starting date 
(the first day on which normal operations 
were affected) and termination date. For 
work stoppages that are terminated by mutual 
agreement, the termination date is usually the 
day on which work was resumed. Work stop- 
pages that have not been resolved in this way 
are as a rule considered terminated, for statis- 
tical purposes, at the date by which it was 
established that two-thirds or more of the 
workers involved had either returned to work, 
or had found work with other employers, or 
had been replaced by new employees; or the 
date by which it was reported that the opera- 
tions affected by the work stoppage would not 
be resumed. Also shown in Table G-4 are the 
major issues, as far as known, that led to 
work stoppage, and the result, i.e., the terms 
of settlement of major issues where a settle- 
ment was reached when the work stoppage 
terminated, or the circumstances in which the 
work stoppage came to an end. 


While the methods used to obtain data 
on work stoppages are not likely to lead to 
major omissions, it is not always possible, 
particularly on a preliminary basis, to obtain 
precise information in detail. Consequently 
the information in this section may not be 
accurate in all respects. 
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H—Industrial Injuries 


TABLE H-1.—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA BY MAIN INDUSTRY GROUPS 


1928-1958 
& 
|» gg 
ES £8 
cath a | ns 
BR 8 8 qo 
Sy) ge) es st fore 
Gy tet SS es og 
o me} q 6/34 
y ag |-s ae ees ‘5 8 q cy 
3 a Eom eset Bg Sa 
s eo ap s 3 =| ° o o a 
Bull ee Ss oo = ° 2.9 © =) ts) @ 
OMS Ae ees lt aelete| haO) rami | S| erg 
BI BIie lS el Bilal ezlelalse)s] s 
SiH I|B/Slel/OlA/eae |e l|el|aj}P} a 
176] 43} 260} 201) 250) 34 353] 64). 102 .| 1,677 
235} 54] 234) 250) 298] 40 326] 58 1] 114 .| 1,766 
175} 36} 258) 196) 324) 42 327) 58]....| 117)....| 1,655 
76) 40] 158] 142) 217) 44 205) 43 Sl O07)... (eh, 188 
73| 30) 123} 116} 124) 21 196} 51 2) 83 1 974 
91} 36} 112] 103) 65) 15 161|> 48 Glee) [eee 808 
114} 47} 144] 103) 118} 20 165} 52)....] 86)....| 1,000 
116} 38} 175} 133] 103) 25 184) 44 1} 66]....) 1,009 
133} 57} 181} 112) 105) 14 240) 45 2) 86 2! 1,071 
149} 52) 201] 157] 170} 23 227) 46 1} 65]....) 1,247 
143} 30} 253] 136) 154) 19 166), 44). 5.) G6)........]) 1,067 
148} 29} 169} 110) 133} 25 UU ase) Olver cl LU dOY, 
177} 34) 175) 144) 173) 25 236} 51 1] 65/....} 1,208 
178} 24) 262) 263) 176] 30 317) 65 1) 93]....) 1,558 
170} 34} 199} 315} 227) 21 318} 44 1) 84)....] 1,510 
151} 49} 213] 310) 154) 16 334) 59 1} 79)....) 1,465 
137| 34] 159] 271) 100) 17 264) 53 1| 59)....} 1,204 
166] 20) 188} 269) 127) 24 292) 52)....| 88 5} 1,345 
145; 41] 174) 346} 132) 22 237) 53 3} 99 7| 1,378 
192} 30} 190} 265) 170} 40 289) 57 8} 110 8} 1,476 
171} 30} 194] 268) 182) 45 248) 45 3} 106 1} 1,387 
141} 32} 201) 249) 152) 42 249) 43 2| 131 4) 1,359 
160} 42} 173} 243) 156} 61 193) 54]....] 119)....| 1,259 
179} 20) 188} 219} 213) 31 240} 49 3} 130).. 1,369 
176} 21) 212] 228) 248) 42 242) 44 1] 102).. 1,418 
167} 33} 187] 242) 223} 35 178) 58 4) 80).. 1,321 
168} 31} 204] 207) 238) 26 193) 53 =) EH 1,296 
183} 32] 179} 219) 243) 42 211} 50 5} 741... 1,326 
197} 18} 250) 200) 312) 30 228} 56 tt, G41... 1,462 
141} 23} 185} 209) 340) 42 207} 66 2) 80).. 1,387 
125] 37) 228] 157) 273) 31 160} 40 4) 84)... 1,236 


(1) Prior to 1956 the Department had classified as ‘‘industrial’’ fatalities, deaths which occurred at the place of work 
of the deceased person even though such deaths were not the result of a condition or event connected with the employ- 
ment of the person concerned. This practice has been discontinued. Figures for the years 1949 to 1955 have been revised 


accordingly. 


(2) These figures are preliminary. They include 1,021 reported by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 215 compiled from other sources some of which will presently be reported by the 
Boards. The 215 fatalities were distributed as follows: Agriculture 93; Logging 10; Fishing and Trapping 29; Mining 3; 
Manufacturing 8; Construction 10; Public Utilities 2; Transportation, Storage and Communications 24; Trade 6; Finance 1; 


Service 29. 
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TABLE H-5.—_INDUSTRIAL INJURIES, NON-FATAL AND FATAL, IN CANADA 
REPORTED BY PROVINCIAL WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION BOARDS 


A Medical(!) | Temporary | Permanent 
Province Aid Only | Disability | Disability | Fatal Total 

1954 
Ne warouncllamd tech ccs cc ciea ciclo teres es arcereisis is ers ois woe 5,357 3,774 74 28 9, 233 
iPrncesidward Island |: 22 val. Dae Soe: 578 561 4 1,151 
ING vais Cobia a ape: «5. tam Be Ree i E.G 9,655 7,074 508 50 17, 287 
NTO VAS ESRUES WICK oe: cee Blas. Piusstie oe fecnieelCoahsie ete eaiartie ale 5,429 7,427 168 23 12,946 
CS Ee: Koescemremiercaeta oyster seats ace NCIR A ate oes teaho cts = eQesvu(oress) aul facades cv0/a, cu g.c.clet| MNS SENONS svaie vts dil aVeleteltt-s vg arets 253 87,011 
(Gry hi: a SSR eo eee ee erent 135, 670 55, 648 1,994 276 193,588 
TROOP Rt: Jae aeaG SABRES Ie ae 20 Ca Sa pete et 11,421 4,998 367 41 16, 827 
Saskatchewan 4... lacs. le. - ae. gel ot A. Se. SOs. oe 9,399 8,677 237 50 18,363 
SAATIONUR MER ici aictciclait sie aotoe > Oe Pee Seine Ode nee 22,922 16,679 749 102 40, 452 
IBrutis ne oni: «1am cere eels Peels sie ces. 6 42,488 23,230 1,175 192 67,085 
oe GRU Pee ee eT NET HeLa Boe stee nae Mest igie aia tee lliois' «=< ctetatioaveall eve wav tunng Seas sills oun: erooveunse w nya 463,943 

1955 
INGWERREG ANC Rag ote ed te. crocs deene neve tweadeces 5,608 4,193 95 17 9,913 
Prncesticwardsisland). 5 $0. Mecsas aires sont Je Wola 771 635 12 2 1,420 
INONE STO ENS 5 ae ae SR See ee at eee ee 9,878 7,487 543 44 17,902 
ING Was CUSACK « cars «chats ecayoca: 08:6, a1ayaie selon «ie flsieiavs ci eya;acs.oac3 6, 560 8, 245 194 33 15,032 
95, 257 
208, 814 
17,332 
17,282 
43, 432 
70,012 
496,396 

1956 
IN Gyr tose ECM Wes Perches a5 ohio as «cists nie encase pivveivieseiehaie.ss 5,926 4,831 86 12 10, 855 
Prncesemwands Island sy.0ms, eye citess ccaiiee c actactecons 786 663 13 7 1,469 
Py renee teeny ee. Sys - (> civvlinid sive F Waw es Serie ene ewitis wee 10, 628 7,629 549 84 18,890 
PM arate PETA AIG RUN or 80: as, af av wi ec saves yore “de banone Wieessels Derek 7,279 8,983 195 25 16, 482 
MNT Eat ieee ates sora APR ~ ip si siarade (ores WagevAoieis oct lin, vsere since spate clblusgarsfe mae ie syevevor| slecalere ovetbeoetee 212 106, 004 
164, 416 65,313 2,250 312 232,291 
12,341 5, 843 128 30 18,342 
10,813 9, 202 130 50 20,195 
27,363 21,336 769 126 49,594 
49,635 28,210 1,191 229 79, 265 
EE ete ato ci ans (rasa Prat ee etn 553,387 
ING wiOnicbam Nena. Ac Want ca ea cs lan side tlsaiyige sss 4,876 3,743 32 “i 8, 658 
PTInCos el WAL LSA, fats ales G Nl ctr ekahemacamieaee n+ 779 606 4 4 1,393 
[Nar RREA LIFE POMR Thee tite ote oes eeeeae racic min teenie cieie Sesser s 9,953 7,003 614 53 17, 623 
Eire 2 00g 5) ie ee ea Se ae 6, 783 7,700 202 26 14,711 
i epee Ene 2 eee LL. LI abel Ey wre ewe OEE NID as: c.c bon oe We eizits « Sees OeuWes « Re 291 110, 401 
(Chena Meare shane als Sicicsercte soackaparels ha sisters sitadle sah 177, 154 68, 722 2,278 338 248, 492 
ESI a gy RETO ose Sek scl caw ane excuetalt > iievaroieiad ayereintenetite 12,508 5, 650 226 30 18,414 
iaierbe tie ra te ete rete car sMian var a Spcie is Gaip hes suncoca, «a scotch ye nn 11,191 9,386 174 52 20, 803 
PD OrLaMMe EET ces eee clee te cele tyes Sat genes 25, 808 20, 236 784 105 49 , 933 
Bins aero Peter sete leu ee aaeerroe ao hake 8 Bele 48,738 25, 620 1,322 191 75,871 
“DRE caenaie 5 Cnc Serse ac 16 Teena: Oe eae RS eerie [orte ria eer el PER se eer eee eo 566,299 

1958 (2) 
IN GwweOHRCH UE Cte se tiaras ste vis d+ <.tieis'ersgehe Spuuadann, = acaiacny ys 4,440 3212) 44 5) 7,711 
Primcemticnwara Islanders. hs sew cciow csc: eens” sevens 746 496 2 2 1,249 
5 109 15, 263 
34 14,604 
206 95,868 
161,355 303 228,539 
12,983 5,314 259 32 18,588 
11,446 10,998 225 47 22,716 
25,995 19,033 781 103 45,912 
40,753 20,951 1,249 156 63, 109 
PIS EAE iat Pa Gian cline TCG «Mlle tadaiersisvora.siaifiors creme are ais wlieiMlere star epcieee|Hiae walaie.eisieaie 513,559 

| 


(1) Accidents requiring medical treatment but not causing disability for a sufficient period to qualify for compen- 


sation; the period varies in the several provinces. 
(2) Preliminary figures, 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


Only | Subscription 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv, 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
v 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Do2 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Obtainable from The Queen’s Printer, Superintendent of Government Publications 


The Labour Gazette (monthly) 

The Official Journal of the Department of 
Labour of Canada. Contains items of cur- 
rent interest, statistics and articles on a wide 
variety of subjects in the labour field, in- 
cluding industrial relations, conciliation and 
disputes, prices and the cost of living, em- 
ployment, wages and hours of work, activities 
of labour organizations, labour legislation, 
legal decisions affecting labour, activities of 
the National Employment Service and the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, labour 
demand and supply, immigration, social 
industrial and economic conditions in other 
countries, activities of the International 
Labour Organization. 

Subscription Rates: $2.00 per annum in Canada; 
$4.00 per annum, other countries. Groups of 
5 or more, $1.00 per annum. Single copies, 
25 cents (English or French). 


Reprints from the Labour Gazette 

Industrial Pension Plans in Canada. (Four 
articles) (English or French). 25 cents a copy. 

Provincial Minimum Wage Orders: A Survey 
of Rates and Related Provisions. (English 
or French). 20 cents a copy. 

Collective Agreements in Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industries. 

Number of Workers Affected by Collective 
Agreements in Canada, 1956. 

Number of Workers Covered by Pension Plans. 

Rehabilitation Services in Canada. 

Vocational Training for Girls and Women. 
(English). 

Women in Canadian Banking. 

10 cents a copy; orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 
100 or more, 4 cents (English or French). 


Annual Report of The Department of Labour 
(Covers fiscal year ending March 31) 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Annual Report on Labour Organization in 
Canada (Covers calendar year). 

Deals with growth of labour organization in 
Canada, distribution of local unions and union 
membership, structure and membership of 
labour organization, the labour press and 
international unions, and contains a directory 
of trade union officials. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Labour Legislation in Canada (Consolidated 
volume, published at intervals of from 5 to 
10 years since 1915, and annual supplements) 
Provides in convenient form the text of labour 
law in Canada. Text or a summary of all 
federal and provincial labour laws and 
statutory orders made under them. Latest 
consolidation includes all labour laws on 
statute books at December 31, 1948. $2. 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada 

Furnishes a complete record of all strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during current 
year. Tables and related texts showing 
strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by 
industries, including time lost, number of 
workers involved, duration, etc. 

35 cents a copy (English or French). 


Wage Rates and Hours of Labour 
An annual report published in loose-leaf form 
and followed later by a paper-bound volume. 
Contains the results of an annual survey at 
October 1 of occupational wage rates and 


standard hours of work in most industries. 
Averages and predominant ranges of wage 
rates for selected occupations are tabulated 
separately on a regional basis for some 90 
industries including logging, mining, manu- 
facturing, construction, transportation, trade 
and service groups. Weekly salaries for office 
occupations and wage rates for labourers in 
manufacturing in 40 cities are also shown. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables 
of index numbers by industry. 
The information is available in two ways: 

1—Through a subscription to a_loose-leaf 
service ($7.50 per year with indexed binder 
or $5.00 per year without binder). Tables 
from the previous October 1 survey are 
distributed in loose-leaf form as they become 
available, from March to July. Subscribers 
later receive a paper-bound volume. 
(Bilingual). 

2—In paper bound volume, available about one 
year after survey date. 

One dollaracopy. (Bilingual). 


Provincial Labour Standards Concerning Child 
Labour, Holidays, Hours of Work, Minimum 
Wages, Weekly Rest-Day and Workmen’s 
Compensation (annual). 

Provides a ready comparison of the legislative 
standard in effect in all provinces concerning 
the subjects listed in the title. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada—A 

Comparison of Provincial Laws (annual). 

Sets out similarities and differences in pro- 
vincial Workmen’s Compensation Acts and 
contains tables showing the benefits payable 
under each Act and the industrial diseases 
compensated. 

25 centsacopy. (English or French). 


Apprenticeship in Canada 
This bulletin outlines the provincial appren- 
ticeship plans and gives details of their 
methods of operation. 
25 centsa copy. (English or French). 


The Quebec Answer to the Problem of 
Apprenticeship 1956 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 
A Modern Concept of Apprenticeship in 
Alberta 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Training Recruitment of Skilled Trades- 
men in Selected Industries in Canada 
1951-1956 

25 cents a copy (English June 1957). 


Survey of Industrial Requirements for 
Professional Personnel 1956-58 
35 cents a copy (English). 


Women at Work in Canada 1957 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Working Conditions in Canada, 1958 
25 cents a copy (English or French). 


Vocational Education in Canada 
This publication explains the development of 
technical and vocational education by prov- 
inces and covers the provincial technical and 
vocational schools and programs. 
25centsacopy. (English). 


The Queen’s Printer and Controller of Stationery, Ottawa, 1959 
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ips Les ie 7; If undelivered, 


return COVER WITH CONTENTS to 
The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada 


En cas de non-livraison, 
retourner cette PUBLICATION INTACTE a 


L’Imprimeur de la Reine, Ottawa, Canada 


OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 
in the 
“CANADIAN OCCUPATIONS” SERIES 


This Series is prepared by the Economics and Research Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to help young people choose a career, and as an aid to those 
engaged in vocational guidance work. Each booklet covers an occupation or 
occupational field, outlining the kind of work done, the preparation and training 
needed, how to enter the occupation, career opportunities and employment outlook. 


MONOGRAPHS 


TITLE Catalogue No. 
i Carpenter; LOST LSI524 2t chic ocean ene ein eer L43-0157 
*2 Bricklayers and Stone-Masons, 1954................... 143-0254 
3 Plasterer, 1954... M4 520)5 Weck, en ae er ence ore L43-0354 
4° Painter, 1957 i... ose oaks soe Care eee 143-0457 
*5 Plumber, Pipe Fitter and Steam Fitter, 1957............ 143-0557 
6. Sheet-Metal Worker;:1954. aan eee eet eee eee 1438-0654 
%, Electricians, 1954... ....c7)5 ster ncRptek ee ae eee REM E Ren rere L43-0754 
8 Machinist and Machine Operators (Metal), 1958......... 43-0858 
*9, Printing “Prades! 1957.4... ae Cee ee L43-0957 
*10° Motor Vehicle: Mechanic; 195 (een. sce eer ele L43-1057 
11 Optometrist, 1958.5 95a ee eee ee eee L43-1158 
312, Social sW orker,,.1957: 2 - cdeceue en eee ee L43-1257 
13° Lawyer), 1958 os. nase eon seit maeer VaR ne en ene Re tenet rae L43-1358 
+14) Mining-Occupations) 195 7c. oa ee ene . L43-1457 
U5; Foundry Workers) 195/e- eee eee eee. (eee L48-1557 
*16 Technical Occupations in Radio and Electronics, (being 
“wevised).’..s..:deiekso ORO eS color eet eae 143-16 
17 Forge Shop Occupations, 1952 (being revised).......... L43-1752 
18 Tool and Die Makers, 1952 (being revised)............. 43-1852 
19) Railway Careers, 1954555; capi eee een Ae ee L43-1954 
*20-35 Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, 1953 (one 
booklet). .. .2i.ccrae sean tae pee eee nce eater 143-2053 
36 Hospital Workers (Other than Professional), 1954....... L43-3654 
*30 Draughtsman, 1955..0--c00 een eee ae ee L43-3755 
38, Welder; 1955... ...2iactisciicene caterer en: © Uneaten L438-3855 
*39 Careers in Home Hconomics, 1956......... *: o> See eee L43-3956 
40 Occupations in the Aircraft Manufacturing Industry, 1956. L43-4056 
*41 Careers in Construction, 1952.00 eae eee) ee eee 143-4157 
42 Medical Laboratory Technologist, 1957..............-- L43-4257 


*43, Careers in Meteorology, 1958............+.+-+sssceees L43-4358 


All monographs in the “Canadian Occupations” series are priced at 10 cents per 
copy, with the exception of Careers in Natural Science and Engineering, which is 
25 cents. A discount of 25 per cent is allowed on quantities of 100 or more of 
the same title. 

Send remittance by cheque or money order, made payable to the Receiver 
General of Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, Canada. 


School guidance counsellors should inquire from their provincial Department 
of Education for supplies. 


